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PREFACE 

For  some  time  the  amount  of  public  speaking  offered  by 
colleges  and  universities  has  been  increasing,  and  at  the  same 
time  both  the  skill  of  teaching  and  our  knowledge  of  the  field 
have  likewise  been  developing.  New  researches  have  been  made  ; 
many  facts  and  theories  in  psychology  have  been  found  use- 
ful; and  by  threshing  out  various  problems  in  conventions  and 
speech  publications  we  have  grown  in  wisdom.  This  textbook 
has  been  prepared  in  the  belief  that  from  these  sources  it  is 
possible  to  add  considerable  new  information  to  those  well-tried 
principles  that  have  been  accumulating  since  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  a  discipline  as  old  as  ours  is 
likely  to  become  burdened  with  much  questionable  material. 
By  applying  the  caustic  of  vigorous  skepticism  to  the  dogma  of 
our  field,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  this  presentation 
sufficiently  conservative  and  essentially  sound. 

This  textbook  has  been  designed  to  cover  completely  the 
theory  of  public  speaking.  But  since  the  theory  of  public  speak- 
ing is  not  as  significant  to  the  student  as  the  practice  of  prin- 
ciples involved,  it  is  thought  that  the  student  should  be  given 
all  possible  assistance  in  putting  theory  into  practice.  For  this 
reason  particular  attention  has  been  given  the  exercises,  not 
only  in  attempting  to  provide  more  exercise  material,  but  in 
attempting  to  find  the  best  type  of  exercise  to  accomplish  the 
desired  pedagogical  purpose.  Moreover,  the  exercises  are  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  textual  material  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent will  link  theory  and  practice  closely  together. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  force  the  material  into  compli- 
ance with  the  dogmas  or  terminology  of  any  particular  psycho- 
logical sect.  Surely  there  are  truths  to  be  found  in  psychoanaly- 
sis, behaviorism,  gestaltism,  and  introspective  psychology. 
Sophisticates  in  psychological  parlance  may  wonder  at  the  use 
of  "response"  and  "consciousness"  in  the  same  chapter.   There 
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is,  however,  no  fundamental  inconsistency  involved;  it  seems 
preferable  to  accept  terms  from  different  psychologies,  rather 
than  attempt  to  create  new  terms  or  use  laborious  circumven- 
tions. 

A  number  of  people  have  given  freely  of  their  time  in 
criticism  of  the  manuscript,  and  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  sincere  appreciation  to  these  individ- 
uals:  Professor  Howard  M.  Woodward,  Western  Reserve 
University ;  Professor  W.  A.  D.  Millson,  Western  Reserve 
University ;  Dean  Howard  R.  Evans,  Teachers  College,  and 
Professor  Cary  C.  Wood,  psychology  department,  University  of 
Akron;  Professor  Charles  P.  Green,  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Professor  H.  B.  Gislason,  University  of  Minnesota ;  Professor 
C.  M.  Wise,  Louisiana  State  University ;  and  Professor  Earl 
W.  Crecraft,  political  science  department,  University  of  Akron. 
Crecraft,  political  science  department,  University  of  Akron. 
I  wish  also  to  thank  my  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Akron, 
Miss  Maxine  Dye,  Miss  Carita  McEbright,  Mr.  L.  C.  Turner, 
and  Mr.  Donald  Varian,  for  their  suggestions  and  for  using  this 
material  in  mimeographed  and  printed  form  during  the  past 
seven  years. 

Donald  Hayworth 
May,  1935. 
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PART  I 
INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  1 

SURVEYING  THE  FIELD 

Skill  in  public  speaking  has  become  exceedingly  useful  in 
modern  life.  It  is  accepted  as  an  important  means  by  which  the 
individual  can  rise  to  the  leadership  of  a  group.  Once  leadership 
is  achieved,  this  skill  becomes  almost  indispensable,  for  promi- 
nent men  and  women  in  every  field  are  called  upon  to  address 
audiences.  People  who  are  already  engaged  in  their  vocations 
often  realize  the  need  of  such  ability,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  when  business  men  enroll  for  courses  in  adult  education 
more  of  them  take  public  speaking  than  any  other  course  of  study. 

Moreover,  many  students  do  not  realize  that  this  subject 
offers  them  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  capacity  to  meet 
the  ordinary  demands  of  daily  life.  In  the  public  speaking  class- 
room they  may  develop  more  poise  and  confidence  in  other  speech 
situations  :  they  should  be  enabled  to  recite  better  in  other  classes, 
to  engage  in  social  conversation  with  more  assurance,  to  ap- 
proach their  employers  with  more  self-confidence,  and  to  express 
themselves  freely  in  various  meetings.  Any  one  who  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  poise  in  such  situations  may  expect  im- 
provement from  practice  in  public  speaking,  and  from  a  study 
of  the  principles  involved. 

One  of  the  strongest  barriers  to  one's  progress  in  this  field 
rests  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  college  student  may  appreciate 
the  values  of  public  speaking,  there  is  no  assurance  that  he  will 
devote  himself  to  the  study  with  adequate  application.  Each  of 
us  is  likely  to  neglect  things  which  we  know  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. Has  not  every  one  been  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  caring  for  his  teeth?  And  yet  a  great  proportion  of  our 
population  are  negligent,  in  oral  hygiene.  Obviously  the  benefits 
of  a  course  in  public  speaking  are  not  secured  automatically  at 
the  time  of  registration.    They  are  gained  by  intelligent  applica- 
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tion  and  constant  effort.  Yet  curiously  enough  students  of 
speech  tend  to  forget  that  there  is  a  definite  connection  between 
careful  preparation  of  daily  class  work  and  gradual  resultant 
development  of  ability  to  speak  effectively.  Students  are  often 
inclined  to  look  upon  their  daily  assignments  as  meaningless 
academic  chores  which  happen  to  be  required  for  a  college  degree. 
But  no  one  can  learn  to  be  an  effective  speaker  unless  he  has 
practice  in  speaking,  just  as  no  one  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  or 
throw  the  javelin  or  write  a  newspaper  story  without  practicing 
the  technique  over  and  over  again.  One  of  the  chief  contribu- 
tions of  the  public  speaking  classroom  is  that  it  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  practice  and  development  of  skill 
in  this  art.  If  you  devote  yourself  wholeheartedly  to  the  prep- 
aration of  your  work  from  day  to  day,  not  only  will  you  find  the 
class  work  more  and  more  interesting,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
course  you  will  discover  that  you  are  actually  acquiring  an  ability 
to  speak  more  effectively  in  public,  however  remote  this  may 
seem  at  the  beginning. 

At  the  same  time,  the  admitted  value  of  ability  to  speak  well 
in  public  should  not  be  thought  to  imply  an  assumption  that  all 
styles  of  public  speaking  should  be  approved,  nor  that  academic 
advice  offered  students  has  always  been  sound.  For  example, 
we  cannot  approve  those  modes  of  .speaking  in  which  the  manner 
and  the  technique  of  presentation  call  attention  to  themselves. 
The  ability  of  a  speaker  defeats  its  own  purpose  when  members 
of  the  audience  have  more  admiration  for  his  technique  as  a 
speaker  than  they  have  confidence  in  the  value  of  what  he  says. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  Cicero  spoke  men  said,  "What  a 
great  orator !" ;  but  when  Demosthenes  spoke  they  said,  "Let  us 
fight  Philip."  Plutarch  rightly  concluded  that  Demosthenes  was 
the  greater  speaker. 

Many  of  us  have  observed  men  of  achievement,  such  as  out- 
standing authors  or  the  presidents  of  large  corporations,  who 
were  obviously  unskilled  in  the  technique  of  speaking,  but  who 
nevertheless  created  fairly  good  impressions  upon  their  audi- 
ences. But  this  is  no  valid  reason  for  ignoring  public  speaking. 
A  person  who  achieves  greatness  without  public  speaking  might 
be  even  more  successful  if  he  had  such  ability.     Or,  we  may 
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have  seen  men  who,  although  skilled  in  the  technique  of  public 
address,  gained  little  respect  when  they  spoke.  Again,  this 
is  no  reason  to  scorn  ability  in  public  speaking,  for  the  possession 
of  such  ability  is  no  guarantee  that  an  individual  will  conduct 
all  his  other  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  public  esteem. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  successful  speaker  who  violates 
various  principles  which  students  are  taught  to  follow?  Here 
again,  while  the  speaker  may  violate  some  of  the  principles,  he 
may  at  the  same  time  make  extraordinarily  good  use  of  others. 
If  he  has  an  extremely  bad  voice  but  highly  interesting  subject 
matter,  the  audience  may  ignore  or  endure  his  unpleasant  voice 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  what  he  says.  It  is  never  safe,  there- 
fore, to  attempt  an  imitation  of  the  eccentricities  of  successful 
speakers,  nor  to  condone  one's  own  faults  because  he  may  observe 
similar  defects  in  the  style  of  those  who  are  successful. 

Whether  you  are  in  the  audience  or  on  the  platform,  you 
should  consider  every  public  speaking  situation  as  a  laboratory 
experiment.  In  public  meetings  or  in  the  classroom  you  have 
the  opportunity  of  watching  speakers  use  various  techniques; 
here  you  may  judge  the  effect  they  have  upon  you,  and  you  may 
estimate  their  effect  on  others.  If  you  are  speaking,  you  may 
watch  the  reaction  of  the  audience  or  afterward  question  your 
friends  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  your  address.  As  you  sit  in  an 
audience,  do  not  be  merely  the  passive  substance  for  the  speaker's 
manipulation ;  be  a  technical  observer.  That  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinct values  of  classroom  instruction  in  this  subject.  Each  stu- 
dent has  the  privilege  of  evaluating  the  work  of  his  classmates. 
By  observing  their  efforts  he  may  discover  more  effective 
methods  of  presentation,  and  he  may  learn  to  avoid  habits  of 
speaking  that  are  ineffective.  The  value  of  this  is  unquestion- 
able. Many  professional  speakers  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  being  in  a  class  in  which  they  might  have  their  plat- 
form habits  subjected  to  friendly  criticism.  But  after  one  has 
completed  his  formal  education  it  is  difficult  to  secure  such 
advice. 

Some  students  are  under  the  impression  that  public  speaking 
cannot  be  learned.  They  assume  it  is  a  natural  gift,  or  something 
bestowed  by  a  divine  beneficence.  But  this  is  far  from  true.  An 
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ability  to  speak  effectively  in  public  is  acquired  like  any  other 
skill  or  ability.  If  you  have  the  normal  equipment  of  body  and 
brains  the  rest  is  added  by  training.  You  learn  to  speak  in  public 
by  the  same  psychological  principles  that  are  used  in  learning 
to  play  tennis,  to  drive  an  automobile,  or  to  dance.  In  all  such 
human  activities  there  are  individuals  who  have  unusual  skill; 
but  reasonable  progress  may  be  made  by  any  normal  person. 
Most  of  the  speakers  who  are  reputed  to  have  become  successful 
on  the  platform,  are  known  to  have  devoted  themselves  most 
assiduously  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  one  who  is  willing  to  work 
will  become  an  outstanding  speaker.  Although  an  individual  is 
faced  with  the  opportunity  or  even  the  necessity  of  addressing 
audiences,  certain  acquired  inhibitions  may  prevent  his  normal 
progress  toward  effective  public  speaking.  For  example,  the 
environment  of  the  pre-school  age  may  fix  certain  psychological 
tendencies  that  remain  throughout  life  and  make  it  difficult  to 
become  highly  successful  on  the  platform.  Or,  one  who  has 
been  subjected  to  the  constant  domination  of  more  powerful 
personalities  may  not  easily  acquire  habits  of  asserting  himself 
with  that  confidence  which  is  characteristic  of  successful  speak- 
ers. Such  unfortunate  psychological  tendencies  may  be  over- 
come or  may  disappear  as  the  individual  develops,  but  their 
significance  is  not  to  be  minimized. 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  of  personality,  the  speaker  may 
be  hampered  by  his  attitude  regarding  the  nature  of  public 
speaking.  The  young  boy  or  girl  who  has  rarely  or  perhaps 
never  attempted  to  present  a  formal  speech  is  inclined  to  look 
forward  to  public  speaking  with  anxious  fear  and  consuming 
dread.  And  the  person  who  never  makes  a  speech  from  one 
year  to  another  is  likely  to  feel  that  it  is  a  process  too  fearfully 
complicated  for  him  to  master.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  public 
speaking  is  really  a  normal  activity  in  the  modern  social  organiza- 
tion ;  it  has  developed  out  of  the  natural  demands  of  a  develop- 
ing social  structure.  There  is  no  question  but  that  every  person 
with  a  voice  that  can  be  heard  and  with  an  ordinary  intelligence 
should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  modest  requirements  of  ordinary 
speaking,  and  in  varying  degrees  any  normal  student  will  be  able 
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to  improve  himself  in  the  art.  Some  may  improve  more  rapidly 
than  others ;  some  will  be  able  to  go  further  than  others ;  some 
may  reach  a  certain  level  and  stay  there  indefinitely.  But  nearly 
every  one  can  improve  if  he  tries,  providing  he  has  intelligent 
guidance  and  an  opportunity  to  experiment.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  know  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  art. 

In  this  textbook  you  will  find  a  systematic  approach  to  those 
practical  problems  which  confront  beginning  speakers.  There 
is  a  chapter,  for  example,  which  explains  how  to  select  a  subject 
for  a  speech,  another  chapter  describes  the  technique  of  gesture, 
another  the  use  of  humor,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  chapters 
presents  not  only  an  ideal  of  what  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  use  of 
that  particular  element,  but  the  method  of  achieving  the  desired 
ability.  The  art  of  speaking  is  thus  analyzed  into  its  constituent 
elements.  You  will  be  told  how  to  master  those  elements,  and 
exercises  will  be  provided  by  means  of  which  you  will  be  able 
to  develop  skill  in  the  necessary  techniques.  If  you  approach  the 
problem  of  learning  to  speak  in  public  with  a  wholesome  will- 
ingness to  experiment,  and  if  you  put  forth  an  intelligent  effort, 
you  should  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
who  seek  to  achieve  proficiency  in  this  art.  One  of  the  greatest 
is  that  the  untrained  speaker  is  unable  to  judge  his  own  efforts. 
Some  students  are  fairly  effective,  but  they  are  so  self-conscious 
that  they  are  sure  they  must  appear  ridiculous ;  others  are  dull 
and  ineffective,  but  they  can  see  nothing  about  their  work  to  be 
improved.  No  one  is  a  good  judge  of  his  own  speaking.  He 
can  no  more  discover  his  shortcomings  than  he  could  know  what 
he  looked  like  if  he  had  never  used  a  mirror.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  that  the  student  obtain  critical  advice.  Here,  then,  is 
another  advantage  of  classroom  work  in  public  speaking.  Not 
only  does  the  class  meeting  offer  an  opportunity  for  personal 
experimentation,  but  the  comments  and  reactions  from  one's 
classmates  are  invaluable. 

A  college  course  in  public  speaking  presents  an  ideal  situation 
for  an  educative  process.  Class  meetings  give  students  oppor- 
tunity for  repeated  experimentation;  the  instructor  furnishes 
guidance  based  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  upon  his 
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practical  experience  in  following  the  development  of  young 
speakers ;  and  finally,  the  class  has  the  guidance  of  a  textbook 
which  summarizes  the  principles  of  effective  speaking  as  they 
have  been  discovered  and  added  to  throughout  the  ages.  The 
most  fundamental  and  important  of  these  three  is  the  first :  re- 
peated experimentation  in  the  actual  giving  of  speeches.  The 
success  of  this  device  was  proved  in  England  and  America  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  by  organizations 
known  as  "literary  societies" — groups  of  people  who  banded 
themselves  together  for  work  which  is  now  done  in  public  speak- 
ing classes.  These  voluntary  organizations  were  highly  suc- 
cessful in  developing  speakers.  Many  leading  statesmen  such 
as  Burke,  Clay,  and  Webster,  began  their  study  of  public  speak- 
ing in  such  societies. 

Many  literary  societies  felt  the  need  of  informal  criticism. 
Therefore,  they  selected  more  experienced  individuals  to  act  as 
critics  and  to  give  participating  members  helpful  suggestions. 
In  the  modern  public  speaking  classroom,  the  instructor  per- 
forms the  function  of  critic.  The  other  addition  to  modern 
teaching  methods  is  the  textbook,  which  permits  the  class  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  public  speaking  in  an  organized  manner. 
A  systematic  approach  to  the  various  phases  of  any  subject  is 
always  more  satisfactory  than  chance  references  of  incidental 
comment.  With  the  aid  of  a  textbook,  students  are  able  to  con- 
centrate on  one  principle  after  another  and  to  see  each  in  its 
proper  relationship.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  and  by 
following  a  textbook,  you  will  gain  such  knowledge  of  orderly 
procedure  and  such  concentration  of  attention  on  each  aspect  of 
the  work  that  by  the  end  of  the  course  you  will  have  covered 
the  subject  with  an  assurance  of  completeness. 

The  function  of  textbook,  instructor,  and  classroom  work  have 
been  presented  here  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  classroom  procedure  which  has  developed  in  this  subject ; 
and  so  that  you  may  realize  that  it  is  based  upon  a  philosophy 
of  education  which  has  been  proved  sound  by  the  experience  of 
many  centuries. 

Students  should  realize  that  class  work  in  this  subject  is  quite 
different  from  the  preparation  of  work  for  most  other  subjects. 
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Of  course,  there  is  substantial  textbook  study  and  necessary 
written  work,  but  the  unique  and  more  important  part  is  the 
preparation  and  practice  of  speeches.  If  it  is  at  all  practicable 
every  one  who  takes  a  course  in  public  speaking  should  have 
available  some  place  in  which  he  can  practice  his  speech  aloud 
without  embarrassment  or  interruption.  The  library  is  no 
place  in  which  to  prepare  a  speech.  An  ordinary  room  in  such 
crowded  quarters  as  a  dormitory  or  fraternity  house  is  not  ideal. 
Try  to  find  a  room  that  is  somewhat  isolated  and  fairly  large. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  the  attic  or  an  unused  classroom,  a  place  at  least 
where  you  will  feel  entirely  free  to  talk  as  vigorously  as  you 
wish.  It  may  be  helpful  if  two  members  of  the  public  speaking 
class  hear  and  criticize  each  other's  work.  Any  speech  that  a 
person  intends  to  give  in  class  should  be  practiced  several  times 
aloud  with  complete  bodily  action,  just  as  though  it  were  actually 
being  given  to  an  audience ;  and  difficult  portions  should  be  re- 
peated several  times  in  succession. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  observed  that  this  study,  like  the  for- 
eign languages  and  like  English  composition  and  many  others, 
has  to  do  with  the  development  of  an  ability;  and  ability  is 
always  developed  and  maintained  largely  by  continual  practice. 
Eternal  vigilance  is.  the  price,  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of  skill 
in  speaking.  One  never  knows  when  some  new  fault  may  creep 
upon  him.  A  favorite  and  sometimes  effective  gesture  may  be- 
come ineffective  by  reason  of  too  frequent  use.  A  habit  of  loud 
speaking  may  be  acquired,  or  an  over-dependence  upon  notes,  or 
an  ungainly  posture.  The  best  public  speakers  keep  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  ways  of  improving  their  work.  A  discussion 
of  speaking,  such  as  presented  in  this  text,  may  be  studied  with 
profit  not  only  once,  but  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  of  even  more 
value  is  the  constant  advice  and  criticism  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  public  speaking. 

Exercises 

I.  Prepare  a  three-minute  speech  to  show  how  helpful  an  ability 
to  speak  well  in  public  would  be  to  members  of  one  of  the  following 
professions : 
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Managing"  a  retail  store  Teaching 

Law  Social  service 

Medicine  or  dentistry  Salesmanship 

Preaching  Library  work 

Executive  work  in  a  factory  Banking 

Engineering  Politics 

2.  In  a  speech  of  three  minutes,  tell  how  a  certain  individual 
whom  you  know  has  been  able  to  realize  dividends  on  his  ability  to 
speak  in  public. 

3.  In  a  speech  of  three  minutes,  report  the  value  of  ability  in 
public  speaking  as  presented  in  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Avery,  E.,  Dorsey,  J.,  and  Sickles,  V.    First  Principles  of 

Speech  Training.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1928.    See  pp.  3-13. 

(b)  Carnegie,  Dale.    Public  Speaking;  A  Practical  Course  for 

Business  Men.     Association  Press,   1926.     See  Vol.  I, 
pp.  3-22. 

(c)  Higgins,  H.  H.    Influencing  Behavior  Through  Speech.  The 

Expression  Co.,  1930.   'See  Introduction. 

(d)  Hollister,  R.  D.  T.     Speech  Making.    George  Wahr,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.    See  pp.  13-20. 

(e)  Sandford,  W.  P.,  and  Yeager,  W.  H.    Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking.     Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,   1928.     See  Chs.  I 
and  II. 

(f)  West,  R.  W.     Purposive  Speaking.     The  Macmillan  Co., 

1924.    See  Introduction. 

(g)  Williamson,  A.  B.    Speaking  in  Public.    Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 

1929.     See  Introduction, 
(h)  Winans,  J.  A.    Public  Speaking.    The  Century  Co.,  1922. 

See  Ch.  I. 
(i)  Woolbert,  C.  H.    The  Fundamentals  of  Speech.    Harper  & 

Bros.,  1927.    See  preface  to  1920  edition,  and  Ch.  I. 


CHAPTER  2 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

The  first  task  of  the  untrained  speaker  is  to  discover  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  effective  public  speaking.  He  will  then  be 
able  to  direct  his  efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  correspond- 
ing abilities;  he  will  be  able  to  apply  these  standards  to  the 
speaking  of  his  classmates  and  give  them  helpful  advice;  and 
he  will  gain  valuable  suggestions  from  an  observation  of  their 
efforts  to  achieve  the  same  standards  for  which  he  is  working. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  know  at  once  what  defects  are 
found  most  frequently  among  inexperienced  speakers,  and  to 
know  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding  qualities  of  good  speak- 
ing. 

The  eighteen  headings  which  form  the  framework  of  this 
chapter  represent  the  typical  difficulties  of  students  in  college 
and  university  classes  as  they  were  actually  observed  and 
recorded  in  the  classroom.1  After  each  of  the  headings  is  a 
number  which  represents  the  number  of  students  out  of  a  hun- 
dred who  had  that  particular  difficulty  drawn  to  their  attention. 
That  is  to  say,  fifty-one  were  asked  to  show  more  liveliness  of 
physical  expression,  forty-five  lacked  fluency,  and  so  throughout 
the  list. 

Liveliness  of  Physical  Expression. — (51)  In  giving  class- 
room speeches,  the  student  is  likely  to  stand  listlessly  in  one 
attitude  until  he  gets  tired,  and  then  finally  shift  his  weight  to 
another  position,  much  as  a  horse  in  a  stall  might  shift  his  weight 
from  one  side  to  another.  Nor  does  he  reveal  any  interest  in 
his  subject  by  facial  expression.  The  muscles  of  his  face  are 
wholly  passive,  except  for  those  which  are  used  in  articulating 

1  During  the  past  four  years  in  beginning  classes  at  the  University  of  Akron,  the  in- 
structor has  written  comments  on  every  student's  speeches — brief  statements  of  difficulties 
he  should  overcome.  A  hundred  sets  of  these  comments,  representing  nine  hundred  class- 
room speeches,  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  present  chapter. 

II 
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sounds,  and  even  they  do  not  move  enough.  But  if  you  watch 
any  one  who  is  engaged  in  strongly  animated  conversation,  you 
will  see  that  his  whole  body  moves  in  harmony  with  his  speech, 
augmenting  the  rhythm  of  his  language,  and  reflecting  the  mean- 
ing of  every  phrase.  On  the  platform  you  should  strive  for 
that  physical  animation  which  is  found  in  all  expressive  speech. 

Fluency. — (45)  When  the  classroom  speaker  fumbles  his 
words  and  proceeds  by  disconcerting  jerks  from  one  broken 
phrase  to  another,  it  is  largely  because  he  fails  to  have  any  real 
desire  to  interest  the  audience  in  what  he  has  to  say.  He  is 
handicapped  by  a  poor  selection  of  subject,  a  paucity  of  interest- 
ing and  important  things  to  say,  and  a  lack  of  adequate  prepara- 
tion. He  has  not  done  enough  work  on  the  subject  even  to 
convince  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  convincing  his  audience.  A 
speaker  seldom  lacks  fluency  if  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  his 
subject,  feels  a  strong  social  impulse  to  communicate  that  idea 
to  others,  and  has  prepared  properly  for  the  delivery  of  his 
speech. 

Vigor. — (42)  No  modern  teacher  of  public  speaking  recom- 
mends brass-throated  speaking  or  waving  one's  fists  in  the  air 
as  the  best  means  of  attaining  forceful  expression.  But  most 
students  fail  to  speak  as  though  they  had  sincere  conviction. 
Their  speeches  have  no  individuality,  no  character.  The  whole 
speech  takes  on  the  shading  of  dull  monotonous  gray  without 
variety  of  relief  or  color.  Of  the  hundred  students  under  con- 
sideration, about  fifteen  should  have  spoken  more  loudly.  The 
rest  of  the  forty-two  needed  more  vigor  in  phrasing,  inflection, 
action,  subject  matter — that  is  to  say,  the  general  impression  was 
that  the  speaker  as  well  as  the  speech  lacked  essential  strength  and 
conviction. 

Looking  at  the  Audience. —  (42)  Forty-two  out  of  a  hun- 
dred student  speakers  looked  away  from  the  audience  often 
enough  that  the  instructor  felt  justified  in  calling  their  attention 
to  the  fact.  Failure  to  look  directly  at  the  audience  is  conclusive 
proof  of  poor  speaking.  It  reveals  an  inability  to  establish  a 
give  and  take  relationship  with  the  listeners.  The  chances  are 
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nearly  one  out  of  two  that  you  will  need  this  same  correction. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  glance  out  of  the  window,  down  at  the 
floor,  up  at  the  ceiling,  or  even  over  the  heads  of  the  class. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  the  audience. 

Liveliness  of  Voice. —  (41)  Some  observers  find  as  many 
students  who  need  liveliness  of  voice  as  liveliness  of  action.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  usually  go  together.  When  physical  ex- 
pression is  improved,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  vocal 
liveliness. 

Goad-Fellowship. —  (36)  In  most  public  speaking  situations, 
the  speaker  shows  by  his  manner  that  he  is  really  pleased  to  be 
before  his  audience  and  that  he  wants  his  audience  to  like  him. 
The  result  is  a  feeling  of  good-fellowship  on  the  part  of  both 
speaker  and  audience.  This  generous  and  friendly  spirit  endows 
the  occasion  with  a  most  wholesome  aspect,  and  assists  the 
speaker  immeasurably  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  But  dur- 
ing the  speeches  in  the  classroom,  the  student  usually  gives  no 
external  evidence  of  caring  what  any  one  thinks  of  him  or  his 
speech.  If  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a  warm, 
kindly  feeling,  and  if  he  learned  to  express  it  during  the  speak- 
ing process,  he  would  possess  one  of  the  most  effective  aids  to 
successful  public  speaking. 

Making  Every  Movement  Meaningful. —  (29)  There  are 
various  kinds  of  meaningless  movement.  Occasionally  we  see  a 
speaker  pace  restlessly  about  the  platform.  Then  there  are 
others,  beginners  especially,  who  make  rudimentary  gestures — 
movements  of  the  hands  that  might  be  significant  if  they  were 
only  more  extended.  But  the  most  common  form  of  meaningless 
movement  consists  of  such  things  as  shifting  the  weight  of  the 
body  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  moving  the  hands  aimlessly, 
and  turning  the  head  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other 
without  regard  for  phrasing.  If  you  watch  any  one  engaged  in 
vigorous  conversation,  you  will  observe  that  his  whole  body  not 
only  acts  as  a  unit  but  it  acts  in  harmony  with  the  words  he  is 
uttering.  Following  the  same  principle,  a  public  speaker  should 
never  make  a  single  movement  unless  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
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thought.  Every  change  in  the  position  of  the  body,  every  nod 
of  the  head,  every  shifting  of  the  glance  from  one  part  of  the 
auditorium  to  another,  must  help  carry  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  are  spoken.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  all  planned 
ahead  of  time.  The  movements  should  be  as  free  and  spon- 
taneous as  they  are  in  conversation. 

Intimacy. —  (28)  Even  though  a  person  looks  constantly  at 
his  audience,  he  may  not  give  the  impression  that  he  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  his  listeners  and  of  their  experience.  Classroom 
speaking  especially  is  likely  to  lack  intimacy.  What  the  student 
says,  as  well  as  his  attitude  in  saying  it,  may  be  so  impersonal  as 
to  have  no  more  intimacy  than  an  out-of-date  phonograph  rec- 
ord. Effective  speaking,  however,  must  display  a  genuine  hu- 
man interest  in  life  and  a  closeness  of  feeling  with  the  audience 
to  which  it  is  addressed. 

Posture. — (28)  The  speaker  should  have  good  posture,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  should  stand  constantly  in  some  defi- 
nitely fixed  position.  In  vigorous  speaking,  the  body  is  moving 
nearly  all  the  time.  In  addition  to  the  actual  walking  from  one 
part  of  the  platform  to  another  to  mark  transitional  passages  in 
the  speech,  there  should  be  movements  of  the  trunk  to  accom- 
modate gestures  of  the  hands,  and  it  should  twist  slightly  from 
one  side  to  the  other  as  the  speaker's  eyes  cover  the  audience. 
The  body  should  never  be  so  over-relaxed  as  to  appear  slovenly. 
One  should  not  sag  at  the  hips,  or  put  the  feet  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  apart  and  stand  stolidly  with  the  weight  on  the  back  foot. 

Creating  a  Real  Speech  Situation. — (23)  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  speeches  in  public  speaking  class  are  often  treated  as 
mere  classroom  exercises.  But  only  in  so  far  as  you  can  give 
them  the  verve  and  color  of  real  speeches,  will  they  contribute 
to  the  development  of  effective  habits  of  speaking.  If  the  class 
can  be  made  a  lively  and  interested  audience,  if  you  can  throw 
yourself  into  your  speech  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  the  class 
period  will  be  made  more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  not 
only  to  you  but  to  every  one  in  the  class.  Be  sure  you  have  a 
real  purpose — a  worthy  objective  in  every  speech.     This  does 
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not  mean  that  every  speech  must  be  on  a  level  of  deadly  seri- 
ousness. Your  speech  purpose  may  often  be  to  entertain  the 
class.  At  other  times  you  may  explain  something  you  think  the 
class  would  really  like  to  understand.  But  at  all  times  try  to  get 
away  from  the  drab  appearance  of  a  class  exercise;  let  your 
speaking  be  animated,  fresh,  and  vigorous ;  create  a  real  speech 
situation. 

Subject  Matter. —  (19)  Every  one,  of  course,  can  always  in- 
crease his  effectiveness  by  finding  better  subject  matter.  But 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  examined  cases  handicapped  themselves 
to  a  very  serious  degree  by  inadequacy  in  this  respect.  Effective- 
ness of  public  speaking  depends  not  only  upon  delivery  and  the 
method  of  expression,  but  upon  the  speech  material.  The 
speaker  must  have  something  significant  to  say. 

Clearness  of  Outlining. —  (16)  Of  the  one  hundred  cases 
which  were  used  as  the  basis  of  this  study,  sixteen  were  unable 
to  organize  their  material  with  clearness.  Ideas  cannot  be 
tumbled  together  and  yet  give  the  audience  a  well-defined  impres- 
sion. The  speech  must  be  planned  in  the  speaker's  own  mind 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the  plan  should  be  apparent  to  any 
one  in  the  audience  who  attempts  to  analyze  the  structure  of  the 
speech.  Without  such  clearness  of  outlining,  the  audience  are 
likely  to  be  confused  and  miss  the  point  entirely. 

Articulation. —  (16)  Sixteen  of  the  one  hundred  students 
were  cautioned  in  regard  to  articulation ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  defects  were  minor.  Lack  of  sharp  articulation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  speech  sounds  is  seldom  a  fundamental  cause  of  inef- 
fective public  speaking.  But  it  often  indicates  an  undesirable 
psychological  attitude  that  does  produce  poor  public  speaking. 
If  you  are  told  that  you  have  difficulty  in  articulation,  you  should 
find  out  whether  it  is  merely  a  language  habit  or  the  result  of  a 
psychological  state.  In  either  case  you  should  attack  the  problem 
at  once. 

Vocal  Quality. — (n)  Vocal  quality,  that  is  to  say,  the 
timbre  of  the  voice,  is  never  perfect.    Nevertheless,  only  eleven 
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students  were  so  deficient  in  this  regard  as  to  justify  calling  at- 
tention to  it.  The  normal  person  has  a  voice  of  sufficient  quality 
for  ordinary  demands.  To  change  the  fundamental  quality  of 
one's  voice  is  a  long  and  laborious  process,  and  it  certainly  can- 
not be  improved  to  any  observable  degree  by  ordinary  routine 
work  in  the  public  speaking  classroom.  If  you  are  told  your 
voice  is  markedly  inferior  in  quality,  it  would  be  well  to  begin 
working  on  the  problem  immediately.  It  might  take  months 
before  any  one  could  note  an  appreciable  improvement. 

Position  on  the  Platform. —  ( 10)  Until  it  was  drawn  to  their 
attention,  one-tenth  of  the  students  habitually  stood  either  too 
far  back  or  too  far  forward  on  the  platform. 

Rate  of  Speaking. —  (8)  Most  untrained  speakers  have  a 
tendency  to  talk  too  rapidly.  Of  the  one  hundred  students  ob- 
served, eight  talked  so  rapidly  that  they  could  not  properly 
emphasize  words  which  needed  emphasis  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness ;  they  slid  so  rapidly  over  phrases  that  the  audience  failed 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  ideas  involved.  For  em- 
phasis, for  phrasing,  and  for  expression  of  feeling  many  speak- 
ers will  do  well  to  moderate  their  rate  of  speaking. 

Speech  Composition. —  (6)  A  few  students,  particularly 
when  they  speak  with  limited  preparation,  are  likely  to  experi- 
ence difficulty  either  in  selecting  the  right  word  or  in  framing 
the  sentence  structure.  But  this  is  seldom  due  directly  to  a  de- 
fective vocabulary  or  to  a  limited  knowledge  of  syntax  and 
grammar.  It  goes  deeper  than  that,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
these  same  people  have  no  such  difficulty  when  they  are  engaged 
in  ordinary  conversation.  The  trouble  may  lie  in  the  psychology 
of  the  public  speaking  situation;  the  speaker's  emotional  dis- 
turbance shows  itself  in  confused  speech  composition. 

Phrasing. —  (5)  A  few  students  speak  either  too  jerkily  or 
without  pausing  enough  to  separate  their  ideas.  In  either  case, 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  usually  lies  in  the  individual  psychology 
of  the  student.  He  needs  to  be  more  fully  aware  of  the  com- 
plete significance  of  each  idea  as  it  is  presented,  and  to  have 
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more  definiteness   and  better   coordination   in   the   agents  of 
delivery. 


The  eighteen  suggestions  which  have  been  set  forth  represent 
a  fair  sampling  of  the  more  frequent  shortcomings  of  college 
and  university  students  in  classroom  speaking.  In  some  cases, 
the  mere  description  of  these  common  defects  will  enable  the 
student  to  begin  correcting  them.  Underlying  these  eighteen 
suggestions,  however,  are  general  principles  which  are  to  be 
developed  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

If  one  were  to  offer  a  single  precaution  that  might  be  most 
effective  for  all  of  these  standards,  he  should  undoubtedly  name 
careful  preparation — thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter. This  permits  the  speaker  to  deliver  his  speech  with  more 
abandon;  it  helps  him  to  overcome  self-consciousness  and  be- 
come audience-conscious.  More  enthusiasm  is  engendered,  and 
with  an  effort  to  get  a  favorable  response  from  his  audience, 
many  of  the  encumbering  faults  of  delivery  will  fall  away. 

Your  success  as  a  classroom  speaker  will  probably  depend 
on  your  ability  to  achieve  excellence  as  regards  these  eighteen 
standards : 

1.  Liveliness  of  physical  expression  (51) 

2.  Fluency  (45) 

3.  Vigor  (42) 

4.  Looking  at  the  audience  (42) 

5.  Liveliness  of  voice  (41) 

6.  Good  fellowship  (36) 

7.  Making  every  movement  meaningful  (29) 

8.  Intimacy  (28) 

9.  Posture  (28) 

10.  Creating  a  real  speech  situation  (23) 

11.  Subject  matter  (19) 

12.  Clearness  of  outline  (16) 

13.  Articulation  (16) 

14.  Vocal  quality  (11) 

15.  Position  on  the  platform  (10) 
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1 6.  Rate  of  speaking  (8) 

17.  Speech  composition  (6) 

18.  Phrasing  (5) 

Exercises 

1.  Analyze  your  own  speaking  according  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  these  eighteen  characteristics  of  good  speaking.  Write 
from  one  to  a  dozen  sentences  on  each  of  the  eighteen. 

2.  Analyze  the  speaking  of  some  one  outside  of  public  speaking 
class  with  whose  platform  work  you  are  familiar,  and  hand  in  a 
criticism  of  his  speaking.  Let  your  criticism  be  based  on  the 
above  eighteen  characteristics. 


PART  II 
SPEECH  COMPOSITION 


CHAPTER  3 

CHOOSING  A  SUBJECT 

Sometimes  the  speaker  has  no  choice  in  selecting  his  subject 
If  it  is  a  legislative  debate,  he  must  necessarily  talk  about  the 
legislation  being  considered;  if  it  is  a  eulogy,  he  must  speak 
about  the  person  whom  he  has  been  asked  to  eulogize.  But 
there  are  other  occasions  when  a  speaker  has  complete  freedom 
of  choice  in  selecting  his  subject,  as  when  he  is  asked  to  speak 
before  a  Rotary  Club  or  high  school  assembly.  The  minister, 
each  Sunday  morning,  may  select  from  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. The  more  of  such  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  make  a  decision.  Thus  it  is  easier 
to  select  a  subject  for  a  dramatic  club  than  for  a  high  school 
assembly.  Beginning  speakers  find  that  the  selection  of  a  sub- 
ject is  their  first  stumbling  block.  After  hours  of  painful  effort 
with  an  unyielding  subject,  they  may  still  be  unable  to  make  any 
progress.    Let  us,  then,  take  up  this  problem. 

Choosing  a  Subject  for  the  Class  in  Public  Speaking 

In  choosing  subjects  for  classroom  speaking,  the  problem 
is  as  difficult  as  can  be  found  in  any  public  speaking  situation, 
for  there  is  seldom  any  restriction  of  choice.  Students,  there- 
fore, frequently  make  mistakes  that  might  be  avoided  if  the 
instructor  were  to  help  with  the  selection.  But  a  course  in 
public  speaking  should  not  only  give  information  regarding  the 
selection  of  subjects;  it  should  offer  as  much  experience  as  pos- 
sible in  actually  choosing  them  and  seeing  how  they  may  be 
developed  into  speeches. 

Opportunities  to  speak  in  class  are  to  be  taken  as  seriously  as 
though  one  were  asked  to  address  any  other  group.  Of  course 
it  is  only  a  classroom  exercise,  but  it  is  much  more  valuable 
toward  personal  development  than  any  other  kind  of  speaking. 
It  is  a  laboratory  experiment  in  which  you  can  secure  a  frank 
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statement  of  the  reaction  of  an  audience  to  your  speaking,  and 
in  which  you  are  under  the  critical  supervision  of  a  trained 
teacher.  You  will  do  well  to  put  forth  as  much  effort  to  make 
good  speeches  in  the  classroom  as  anywhere  else. 

A  student  who  deserves  to  be  in  college  has  had  enough  ex- 
perience, has  read  enough,  and  is  intelligent  enough  to  present 
material  of  value  to  his  fellow  students.  If  this  is  done  by 
every  member  of  the  class  the  course  in  public  speaking  will  be 
made  doubly  valuable :  it  will  give  practice  in  the  technique  of 
speaking,  and  each  class  meeting  will  be  enriched  by  the  mutual 
exchange  of  valuable  information  and  interesting  points  of  view. 

In  classroom  work  it  is  natural  to  lean  toward  subjects  in 
which  the  class  is  most  likely  to  be  interested.  But  it  is  desirable 
to  give  some  speeches  as  though  you  were  addressing  a  wholly 
different  group.  You  might  present  a  speech  for  Boy  Scouts, 
or  for  a  woman's  club,  or  any  group  other  than  the  class  itself. 
A  speech  that  would  be  successful  before  an  outside  group  will 
usually  be  successful  before  the  class.  An  unusually  good  talk 
on  dietetics  will  interest  not  only  wives,  but  their  husbands  as 
well.  Children's  stories  well  told  are  sometimes  fascinating  to 
adults.  Do  not  be  afraid,  therefore,  to  tell  the  class  in  public 
speaking  that  you  are  assuming  them  to  be  a  group  of  loafers  in 
a  park  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  that  you  are  going  to  talk  to 
them  about  socialism.  If  you  give  a  good  speech,  the  class  will 
like  it.  And  even  though  they  may  not  be  inveigled  into  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  they  should  be  interested  in  analyzing 
your  approach  to  that  particular  speech  situation. 

In  a  college  class  in  public  speaking,  one  may  always  use  topics 
growing  out  of  student  life  on  the  campus.  In  one  way  this  is 
a  very  good  field  from  which  to  draw,  because  the  material  has 
a  somewhat  immediate  concern  for  every  one  present.  It  helps 
to  create  a  real  speech  situation  with  all  the  characteristic  prob- 
lems of  actual  public  speaking.  But  speeches  on  campus  topics 
are  usually  failures  because  the  speaker  fails  to  secure  any  more 
information  or  any  better  reasoning  than  the  members  of  his 
audience  have  already  heard  many  times.  No  one  should  speak 
on  local  subjects  unless  he  can  make  a  definite  contribution  to 
the  thinking  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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Qualities  of  a  Good  Subject 

Before  we  begin  serious  work  on  a  subject,  there  are  seven 
questions  which  we  may  well  ask  ourselves. 

Is  the  General  Topic  Worth  Attention? — No  listener  should 
be  subjected  to  the  imposition  of  asking  him  to  sit  through  a  talk 
which  can  have  no  possible  influence  on  his  conduct  and  from 
which  he  can  derive  no  benefit.  The  speech  should  have  such 
effect  on  every  listener  that  he  will  feel  justified  in  spending 
the  time  it  takes  to  hear  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  sub- 
ject must  be  morally  uplifting,  or  promote  some  social  reform. 
A  speech  may  be  worth  the  time  it  takes  if  it  does  no  more  than 
entertain  the  audience. 

It  would  not  be  justifiable  to  talk  on  "How  to  Drive  an  Auto- 
mobile," unless  the  speaker  had  had  some  unusual  experience 
or  source  of  information.  The  story  of  an  ordinary,  unevent- 
ful trip  is  seldom  deserving  of  attention,  because  the  audience 
will  realize  that  it  lacks  significance  for  them.  Do  not  select 
a  topic  that  is  confined  to  your  own  intimate  experience  unless 
you  can  give  it  wide  application.  One  young  man  took  the 
subject,  "Why  I  Intend  to  go  into  Law,"  and  treated  it  wholly 
from  his  own  personal  point  of  view  with  the  result  that  it  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  If  he  had  spoken  on  "Advantages  of 
the  Legal  Profession,"  it  might  have  been  more  nearly  justi- 
fiable. 

Do  I  Have  a  Definite,  Clear-Cut  Purpose? — It  should  be 
possible  to  embody  the  general  purpose  of  every  speech  in  a 
single  sentence,  such  as : 

I  want  to  persuade  my  audience  to  vote  for 

I  want  to  explain  to  my  audience  the  process  of  manufacturing 

paper. 
I  want  to  impress  upon  my  audience  the  importance  of  health. 
I  want  to  entertain  my  audience  by  telling  of   my  travels   in 

Europe. 

If  you  are  asked,  "What  is  your  purpose  in  this  speech?" 
and  are  unable  to  tell  just  what  it  is — if  you  do  not  know  whether 
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you  are  going  to  entertain  the  audience  by  telling  how  Holland- 
ers were  dressed  or  to  persuade  them  that  Holland  linen  should 
be  imported  without  the  imposition  of  a  tariff,  you  can  not  yet 
be  said  to  have  secured  a  satisfactory  subject.  One  public 
speaking  instructor  frequently  stopped  students  on  their  way 
to  the  platform  with  the  question,  "What's  your  purpose  in 
this  speech?"  The  student  was  expected  to  state  his  purpose 
unhesitatingly  in  a  single  sentence.  It  was  a  forceful  way  of 
making  students  realize  the  importance  of  having  a  definite, 
clear-cut  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  few  sentences  it  is  usually  well  to  let 
the  audience  realize  the  scope  and  general  character  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  speaker  to  state  his  purpose 
in  any  such  definite  manner  as,  "I  am  going  to  try  to  entertain 
you,  my  friends,  by  telling  of  my  travels  in  Europe,"  or  to  say, 
"I  have  tried  to  convince  you  that  you  should  vote  for  .  .  ." 
The  untrained  speaker  is  likely  to  make  such  statements,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning.  In  its  worst  form  this  mistake  may 
be  an  abrupt  opening  announcement  of  the  subject,  something 
like  "My  trip  through  the  state  penitentiary  at  Animosa,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  couple  of  steps  forward,  a  slight  pause,  and  then  the 
speech  itself. 

Is  My  Subject  Narrow  Enough? — In  most  speeches,  espe- 
cially in  the  classroom,  one  is  likely  to  find  many  subjects  that 
are  much  too  broad  and  very  few  that  are  too  narrow.  Students 
frequently  tell  the  class  about  a  trip  through  an  institution  such 
as  a  prison  or  an  insane  asylum.  Any  one  of  these  following 
subdivisions  would  be  better : 

Self-government  in  prisons 
Recreation  in  prisons 
Education  in  prisons 
Manufacture  in  prisons 

Instead  of,  "The  Game  of  Football"  : 

How  to  play  guard 
History  of  football 
Coaching  football 
Prospects  for  next  year 
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Instead  of  "Music,"  or  even  "Orchestral  Music,"  or  "Sym- 
phony Orchestral  Music,"  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  only 
one  of  such  subdivisions  as  : 

Outstanding  present-day  American  leaders  of  symphony  orches- 
tras 
The  divisions  of  a  symphony  orchestra 
The  history  of  the  symphony  orchestra 
Outstanding  compositions  for  symphony  orchestras 

On  the  other  hand,  some  subjects,  by  their  very  nature,  must 
be  broad.  For  example,  in  talking  to  college  freshmen  on  "The 
Importance  of  Chemistry,"  the  speaker  should  have  a  wide 
choice  of  material.  To  restrict  himself  to  the  importance  of 
chemistry  in  dry  cleaning  would  necessarily  defeat  his  purpose. 
If  he  would  develop  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  he 
must  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  material  ranging  from  dietetics 
to  chemical  warfare,  and  from  silver  mining  to  silk  manufac- 
ture. His  listeners  might  then  realize  the  significance  of  chem- 
istry in  its  application  to  many  phases  of  modern  life;  and  they 
would  have  increased  respect  for  the  study.  Instances  of  sub- 
jects which  demand  broad  treatment,  however,  are  rare.  With 
beginners  the  prevailing  mistakes  consist  of  trying  to  treat  a 
subject  too  broadly  instead  of  narrowing  it. 

Exercise 

Divide  the  following  general  topics  into  more  satisfactory  sub- 
divisions : 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Labor  Unions 

Housing  conditions  in  the  American  city 

Sunday  "blue  laws" 

Salesmanship 

Is  Satisfactory  Subject  Matter  Available? — Before  decid- 
ing definitely  upon  a  subject,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
abundance  of  available  subject  matter,, the  speaker  should  make 
a  rough  list  of  things  that  "might  be  used- — facts,  illustrations, 
bits  of  reasoning,  impressions,  and  quotations.'  He:will  often 
need  to  go  to  the,  library  in  order  to  discover  whether  or  hot  he 
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will  be  able  to  gather  enough  material  for  the  speech.  If  suffi- 
cient material  is  not  at  hand,  a  new  subject  should  be  secured 
at  once. 

Am  I  Able  to  Speak  upon  the  Subject  with  Authority? — 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  speaker  is  "an  authority'' 
on  a  given  subject  is  largely  a  relative  matter.  You  may  know 
enough  about  leading  an  orchestra  to  use  it  as  a  subject  for  a 
public  speaking  class,  but  not  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians.  For  most  occasions  the  speaker  need  not  be  an 
authority  of  world-wide  repute;  but  he  should  ask  himself, 
"Have  I  had  sufficient  experience  and  do  I  have  sufficient  in- 
formation to  justify  my  use  of  this  topic  for  this  particular  audi- 
ence?" 

There  will  be  times  when  a  speaker  has  an  audience  of  rela- 
tively high  intellectual  capacity.  If  they  happen  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  problem  under  discussion,  even  though  not  close 
students  of  the  immediate  subject,  they  will  have  little  respect 
for  the  speaker  who  is  not  well  grounded  in  his  subject.  It  is 
usually  possible  for  any  intelligent  person  though  not  com- 
pletely informed  on  the  immediate  topic  to  recognize  loose  think- 
ing or  superficial  treatment  of  a  problem.  The  speaker  must, 
therefore,  choose  a  subject  on  which  he  is  sure  of  his  ground, 
or  give  it  careful  and  unbiased  study.  Fortunately,  if  one 
knows  how  to  use  books  rapidly,  he  will  usually  have  time  to  do 
enough  research  on  the  subject  to  cover  his  immediate  needs. 
In  this  course  in  public  speaking,  each  student  should  cultivate 
such  intellectual  honesty,  such  liveliness  of  curiosity,  and  such 
persistence  as  will  force  him  to  search  for  whatever  informa- 
tion he  needs  to  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  fulfill 
the  demands  of  the  speech. 

Will  the  Subject  be  Interesting? — Many  subjects  have  per- 
manent interest.  Of  these  we  might  mention  ethical  ques- 
tions. Long  before  the  Ten  Commandments  were  set  up,  men 
discoursed  before  interested  audiences  on  questions  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  .many  of  these  questions  still  persist  today.  Other 
subjects -seem  to  provide  permanent  interest,  including  move- 
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ments  of  history,  such  as  the  French  Revolution;  outstanding 
characters,  such  as  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England;  and  political 
questions,  such  as  socialism.  Slavery  lasted  a  half-century.  The 
tariff  flourishes  perennially.  At  the  same  time,  other  subjects 
monopolize  public  attention  for  the  moment  and  are  soon  for- 
gotten. Witness  the  silver  currency  question  of  1896  on 
which  Bryan  soared  to  fame  and  the  Chautauqua  platform, 
but  which  was  nearly  forgotten  four  years  later.  Yet  Bryan 
continued  to  rise  on  the  lifting  currents  of  prohibition  and  evolu- 
tion. Conservation  of  national  resources  was  a  frightful  buga- 
boo which  Theodore  Roosevelt  pushed  around  the  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  thereby  made  the 
problem  of  magazine  editors  and  college  orators  somewhat 
easier ;  but  it  had  largely  lost  its  terror  before  the  World  War, 
and  now  it  squirms  around  infrequently  when  some  one,  lost 
for  another  subject,  tries  again  to  inflate  it. 

Some  subjects  are  interesting  only  if  treated  by  one  who  is 
highly  skilled  in  the  use  of  language.  The  beauties  of  nature 
may  be  interesting  if  the  language  is  so  rich  that  the  listener 
appreciates  the  beauty  of  the  subject  through  the  beauty  of 
language.  Book  reviews  are  interesting  only  when  presented 
by  some  one  who  is  particularly  well  qualified. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  do  research  in  a  subject  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  has  inherent  attractiveness  for 
an  audience.  The  subject  that  is  most  attractive  at  first  glance 
will  probably  still  be  most  attractive  after  research  has  been 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  made  a  detailed  study  of 
a  particular  problem,  your  experiences  and  reactions  may  make 
it  very  interesting,  although  if  used  by  other  speakers  it  would 
be  exceedingly  dull.  If  you  were  looking  for  an  interesting 
subject  you  would  surely  not  select  "Chinese  Diplomacy,"  but 
when  used  by  a  man  who  had  spent  several  years  in  the  Orient 
and  who  was  a  student  of  international  affairs,  it  proved  to 
be  a  fine  choice.  In  the  last  analysis  we  must  admit  that  audi- 
ence interest  is  awakened,  not  so  much  by  the  subject  itself,  as  by 
the  manner  of  treatment.  A  speaker  must  estimate  his  re- 
sourcefulness with  the  topic  under  consideration  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  being  able  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  audience. 
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Will  the  Subject  be  Appropriate  to  the  Occasion? — By 

occasion  is  meant  the  speech  situation,  consisting  of  the  audience, 
their  psychological  status  at  the  time,  the  place  of  meeting, 
the  speaker-audience  relation  and  similar  factors.  An  evan- 
gelist, speaking  before  a  high  school  was  very  successful,  but 
the  next  year  when  he  gave  exactly  the  same  address  in  a  col- 
lege chapel,  he  was  rewarded  only  with  ridicule.  The  speech 
which  is  appropriate  to  one  occasion  may  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  other.  Speakers  who  are  accustomed  to  high 
school  audiences  and  are  able  to  carry  them  along  enthusiastically 
may  not  be  effective  with  college  or  university  groups  because 
they  do  not  select  subjects  adapted  to  more  critical  minds. 

It  is  not  only  the  character  of  the  audience  but  the  occasion 
as  a  whole  which  should  determine  the  selection  of  a  subject. 
The  mood  of  people  is  different  on  different  occasions.  A 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting  might  be  attended  by  the  same 
men  as  a  lodge  meeting,  but  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  would 
be  entirely  different  and  would  require  a  different  kind  of  sub- 
ject. 

The  most  obvious  subject  is  not  always  the  best  one.  Do 
not  be  content  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  make  the  conventional 
"Thanksgiving"  talk.  Try  to  think  of  something  especially 
appropriate  to  the  audience  on  that  particular  occasion. 

Does  the  Subject  Avoid  Danger  of  Antagonizing  the  Audi- 
ence?— The  experienced  speaker  does  not  expect  to  bring  about 
an  immediate  and  radical  change  in  the  thinking  of  his  audience. 
There  is  so  much  inertia  in  human  nature  that  no  single  speech 
can  change  a  whole  audience  from  a  strong  opinion  on  one  side 
of  a  question  to  an  equally  strong  opinion  on  the  other  side. 
Should  you  wish  to  change  the  beliefs  of  an  audience,  you  must 
be  diplomatic.  Be  content  to  drive  an  opening  wedge  or  formu- 
late more  definitely  the  views  of  those  who  may  be  wavering. 
In  the  statement  of  your  subject,  you  should  avoid  a  definite 
statement  which  will  be  likely  to  offend.  The  president  of  a 
college  was  asked  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  a  very  orthodox  church. 
He  chose  to  speak  in  defense  of  evolution,  and  gave  a  speech 
that  probably  was  as  persuasive  to  the  audience  on  that  subject 
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as  any  speech  could  be.  His  subject  might  have  been  stated, 
"Everything  grows  better  by  gradual  change."  He  prepared 
many  individuals  for  a  reception  of  the  scientific  principles  of 
evolution,  but  he  did  not  mention  the  word  "evolution"  once. 
The  audience  was  being  persuaded  without  realizing  it.  Rather 
than  to  challenge  the  attitude  of  the  audience,  it  is  often  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  merely  to  attempt  a  broadening  of  the  point  of 
view  so  that  the  audience  becomes  more  open-minded  on  that 
particular  subject.  You  should  select  a  subject  that  the  audi- 
ence can  understand,  one  that  they  can  be  led  to  appreciate  in 
the  short  time  the  speaker  has  at  his  disposal. 

Audiences  may  be  antagonized  by  selecting  subjects  which 
imply  an  unmerited  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker.  Mature  audiences  are  annoyed  when  a  younger  per- 
son patronizes  them  by  unnecessary  advice.  Talks  that  are 
designed  to  improve  the  morals  or  manners,  even  when  given 
by  a  minister  or  college  president,  are  seldom  well  received  if 
the  purpose  is  obvious.  Nor  do  audiences  listen  patiently  to  talks 
that  explain  things  which  they  already  fully  understand.  In  this 
regard,  however,  the  choice  of  subject  is  not  so  likely  to  be  so 
offensive  as  is  the  manner  of  presentation. 

In  summary,  then,  the  questions  we  should  ask  about  our 
subject  and  to  which  we  should  be  able  to  answer  "yes"  are : 

1 .  Is  the  general  topic  worthwhile  ? 

2.  Do  I  have  a  definite,  clear-cut  purpose? 

3.  Is  my  subject  narrow  enough  ? 

4.  Is  satisfactory  subject  matter  available? 

5.  Am  I  able  to  speak  upon  the  subject  with  authority  ? 

6.  Will  the  subject  be  interesting  ? 

7.  Will  the  subject  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion  ? 

8.  Does  the  subject  avoid  danger  of  antagonizing  audience? 

Sources  of  Subjects  for  Classroom  Speaking 

There  are  at  least  five  sources  of  subjects  for  classroom  speak- 
ing :  work  in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  academic  interests, 
vacation  activities,  general  reading,  and  the  library. 
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Work  in  Which  You  Have  Been  Engaged. — In  every 
variety  of  work  and  in  every  occupation  may  be  found  the  sub- 
jects of  good  speeches.  In  doing  the  simplest,  dreariest  task 
one  may  encounter  things  other  people  would  like  to  know. 
You  might  discuss  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  you  work,  the 
rules  of  the  organization,  the  requisites  for  success  in  it,  what 
could  be  done  to  make  the  conditions  of  work  better,  the  rela- 
tions of  foreman  and  worker,  mistakes  that  the  worker  is  likely 
to  make,  and  so  on.  Or,  the  work  need  not  necessarily  have 
been  outside  your  own  household.  When  a  speech  of  entertain- 
ment was  assigned  in  public  speaking  class,  one  young  man 
gave  a  very  humorous  speech  on  how  he  taught  a  little  pig 
to  drink  from  a  bottle.  Few  people  have  taught  a  pig  to  drink 
from  a  bottle,  but  every  one  has  had  many  experiences  equally 
productive  of  good  speeches  of  entertainment. 

Every  girl  who  has  helped  in  the  household  work  of  her  own 
home  has  encountered  problems  in  household  management  of 
interest  not  only  to  girls,  but  to  young  men  as  well.  A  good 
talk  could  be  given  on  removing  stains  from  textiles.  One 
young  woman  spoke  very  interestingly  on  how  to  hang  pictures ; 
and  her  information  grew  out  of  her  family's  experience  in 
moving  from  one  house  to  another. 

Some  students  have  given  speeches  based  upon  occupations 
in  which  some  member  of  the  family  was  engaged.  The  son 
of  a  physician  revealed  the  "Inside  Secrets  of  the  Medical 
Profession."  The  same  thing  could  be  done  by  the  son  or 
daughter  of  any  professional  man.  Doubtless  half  of  the  young 
men  in  a  college  class  in  public  speaking  could  tell  about  the 
occupations  of  their  fathers  and  make  very  successful  speeches. 
It  would  surely  be  possible  for  the  son  of  an  editor  or  lawyer 
to  give  several  successful  speeches  on  different  aspects  of  his 
father's  work. 

All  forms  of  work,  then,  are  excellent  sources  of  good 
speeches.  They  should  preferably  be  occupations  in  which 
you  yourself  have  been  engaged,  or  at  least  a  form  of  work 
which  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  first  hand, 
from  which  you  can  gather  usable  material,  and  about  which 
you  have  some  convictions. 
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Academic  Interests. — It  should  be  possible  to  get  many  good 
speech  subjects  from  the  subject  matter  of  almost  any  course 
taken  in  college.  This  might  seem  somewhat  difficult  in  so 
formal  a  study  as  mathematics,  but  one  student  gave  an  ex- 
cellent speech  on  deceptive  tricks  in  algebra,  showing  ways  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  use  formulae  that  seemed  logical  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  false  conclusions.  Why  not  a  speech  showing 
the  relation  of  mathematics  to  various  fields  of  scientific  re- 
search? Or  the  value  of  mathematics  in  various  fields  of  hu- 
man activity — insurance,  building  of  Zeppelins,  accounting, 
or  educational  statistics?  One  might  also  describe  various 
methods  of  rapid  calculation — showing  the  audience  how  to 
do  the  simple,  everyday  tasks  of  multiplying,  adding,  sub- 
tracting, and  dividing,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and 
speed.  Even  mathematics  offers  many  good  topics!  In  the 
field  of  social  science  (history,  political  science,  economics,  and 
sociology),  the  number  of  good  subjects  is  obviously  illimitable ; 
and  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  state  that  chemistry,  biology,  as- 
tronomy, home  economics,  and  engineering  are  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  possible  subjects.  English,  foreign  language, 
and  art,  with  their  thousands  of  interesting  personalities  and 
with  a  rich  lore  of  fascinating  incident,  loom  up  at  once  as  won- 
derful possibilities  in  the  offering  of  good  subjects.  The  college 
man  or  woman  who  says  he  has  nothing  to  talk  about  and  can- 
not find  a  subject  is  surely  not  yet  awakened  to  the  marvels  of 
life  about  him.  The  muddled  mind  and  the  dulled  sensibility 
may  see  nothing  in  classroom  work  beyond  a  dreary  routine 
— treadmill  drudgery.  To  the  keen  and  eager  mind,  all  educa- 
tion should  be  a  wonderful  unfolding  of  human  experience, 
and  full  of  subjects  that  thrust  themselves  before  us. 

Vacation  Activities. — There  are  those  who  look  forward  to 
vacations  as  periods  when  they  may  lose  all  purposefulness  and 
merely  vegetate.  But  a  vacation  should  offer  opportunity  for 
interesting,  significant  and  rich  activity,  productive  of  valuable 
associations  and  lively  with  unanticipated  experiences.  Students 
who  have  worthwhile  vacations  may  draw  heavily  upon  them 
for  speech  subjects. 
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Any  kind  of  travel  contains  possibility  of  furnishing  good 
subjects,  although  one  must  be  careful  to  avoid  insignificant 
details  and  commonplace  experiences.  One  automobile  trip 
of  thirty-five  miles,  as  described  in  a  classroom  speech,  was  bet- 
ter than  many  accounts  of  European  travel.  But  of  course, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  and  more  unusual  the  trip 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  make  a  desirable  subject.  Hitch-hiking 
frequently  furnishes  good  subjects. 

The  quality  of  all  subjects  depends  greatly  on  manner  of 
treatment ;  but  the  travel  talk  probably  depends  more  on  manner 
of  treatment  than  does  any  other.  Triteness  should  be  avoided ; 
little,  insignificant  episodes  and  details  most  of  us  never  see 
may  be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  the  choice  of  subject  is 
very  fortunate. 

Hobbies  provide  splendid  speech  subjects.  During  a  course 
in  public  speaking,  one  student  gave  three  exceptionally  good 
talks  on  different  hobbies — gardening,  chickens  and  music. 
Stamp  collecting,  hunting,  scouting,  radio,  preserving  foods, 
dancing,  any  sport  or  recreation — these  are  all  suggestive  of 
good  subjects. 

General  Reading. — All  of  us  do  considerable  aimless  reading. 
We  browse  through  newspapers,  pick  up  magazines,  turn  to 
read  a  few  chapters  or  even  an  entire  book  that  happens  to  lie 
within  our  reach.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  speech  subject, 
you  will  surely  be  able  to  find  many  suggestions  in  the  course 
of  such  general  reading. 

A  speech  may  be  given  on  some  phase  of  almost  any  sub- 
ject that  is  interesting  to  people  and  fit  to  print.  Every  news- 
paper headline  suggests  some  subject  that  might  be  discussed 
in  a  public  speaking  class.  Magazines  are  full  of  material  sug- 
gesting excellent  subjects  for  speeches. 

Library. — If  all  other  sources  fail,  there  is  one  that  still  re- 
mains as  limitless  as  life.  The  library  will  provide  subjects 
and  material  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  excellent  speeches. 
Many  of  the  books  may  not  be  as  fresh,  interesting,  and  up-to- 
date  as  magazine  articles  or  newspaper  stories,  but  books  are 
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not  ordinarily  printed  unless  there  is  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  this  interest  frequently 
applies  only  to  a  somewhat  limited  group.  But  many  books 
offer  subjects  suitable  for  use  before  widely  different  groups; 
and  if  the  speaker  is  skilful  many  more  subjects  may  be  sug- 
gested indirectly. 

From  the  few  preceding  pages,  one  must  realize  that  there  ex- 
ists an  abundance  of  subjects.  It  is  not  a  supply  of  subjects  that 
may  be  lacking,  but  the  ability  to  see  them.  You  should  be 
able,  in  a  half-hour,  to  make  a  list  of  twenty  excellent  topics 
that  you  could  use  in  this  class  in  public  speaking,  and  on  which 
you  already  have  considerable  material  at  your  command. 

After  a  subject  is  selected  and  adequately  investigated,  you 
will  seldom  find  it  disappointing  or  less  desirable  than  you  had 
anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you  apply  yourself  to  this 
subject,  you  will  become  more  and  more  enthusiastic  about  it. 
A  great  deal  of  this  increased  attractiveness  of  the  subject  con- 
sists in  finding  interesting  illustrative  material,  fresh  points 
of  view,  and  effective  methods  of  presentation.  What  may 
later  prove  to  be  the  best  possible  subject  may  fail  to  stir  your 
enthusiasm  when  you  first  think  of  it.  Take  the  subject  that 
seems  most  desirable,  begin  working  on  it,  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  develop  a  real  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Exercises 

1.  Criticize  the  following  subjects  for  your  use  before  the  audi- 
ences indicated : 

(a)  What  makes  people  laugh  (university  students). 

(b)  The  observance  of  boy  scout  laws,  makes  better  citizens 

(Sunday  school). 

(c)  The  purpose  of  the  Isaac  Walton  League  (woman's  club). 

(d)  The  place  of  the  church  in  education  (ministerial  associa- 

tion). 

(e)  Thomas  A.  Edison's  contribution  to  society   (engineering 

students). 

(f)  Prisons  (high  school  assembly). 

(g)  Use  of  the  honor  system  in  our  schools  (Sunday  school), 
(h)   Causes  of  stuttering  and  stammering  (teachers). 

(i)   Banking  systems  (woman's  club). 
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(j)  European  art  (travel  club), 
(k)   The  war  debts  (high  school  assembly). 
(1)   Choosing  names  for  pets  (boy  scout  meeting), 
(m)   Psychology  of  the  exceptional  child  (college  students). 
(n)  A  natural  explanation  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  (Metho- 
dist Home  Missionary  Club). 

(0)  Bankruptcy  (Rotary  Club). 

(p)  Advantages  of  a  high  tariff  (Cotton  Growers'  Association). 

(q)   Evils  of  socialism  (high  school  assembly). 

(r)   Government  aid  for  unemployed  (labor  union). 

2.  Criticize  the  following  subjects  for  use  before  the  public  speak- 
ing class : 

(a)  The  best  book  I  have  read  this  year. 

(b)  The  importance  of  public  speaking. 

(c)  An  account  of  the  South  Pole. 

(d)  The  beauty  of  Lake  Placid. 

(e)  A  student's  problem  in  choosing  his  course. 

(f )  Why  you  should  help  in  the  government's  conservation  pro- 

gram. 

(g)  A  day  in  a  strange  town, 
(h)   Nursing. 

(i)  The  value  of  a  college  education. 

(j)  A  basket  ball  tournament. 

(k)  The  world  is  changing  its  mode  of  living. 

(1)  Prohibition, 
(m)  Life. 

(n)   Why  I  liked  the  movie  entitled 

3.  For  any  two  of  the  following  general  topics  prepare  five  spe- 
cific topics  that  might  be  used  in  five  to  ten-minute  talks  to  this  class 
in  public  speaking : 


(a)   Radio 

(f)   Bookkeeping 

(b)  American  universities 

(g)   Taxation 

(c)   War 

(h)   Presidential  campaigns 

(d)   The  modern  stage 

(i)   Character 

(e)   Religion 

(j)   Benjamin  Franklin 

4.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  subjects  you  might  use  in  public  speak- 
ing class. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  ten  subjects  you  might  use  in  public  speaking 
class  with  a  brief  description  of  how  you  intend  to  develop  each. 


CHAPTER  4 
SUBJECT  MATTER 

There  is  no  need  for  an  individual  to  develop  skill  in  public 
speaking  unless  he  has  something  worth  saying.  Nor  is  it 
enough  merely  to  have  a  subject.  The  speaker  needs  an  abun- 
dance of  material  to  fill  every  minute  of  his  speech  with  signifi- 
cance. It  is  unfortunate  that  most  speakers  lack  sufficient 
material  to  deal  with  their  subjects  intelligently.  On  such 
problems  as  taxes,  good  roads,  foreign  affairs,  and  hosts  of 
other  questions,  the  great  majority  of  speakers  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  elemental  facts  that  underlie  their  subjects. 
In  every  presidential  campaign,  thousands  of  the  men  and 
women  who  engage  in  speaking  have  not  spent  ten  minutes  in- 
vestigating the  problems  they  discuss;  they  have  not  read  or 
studied  a  single  piece  of  material  beyond  the  propaganda  sent 
out  from  party  headquarters,  except  for  what  they  may  have 
chanced  upon  in  the  daily  newspapers  or  in  their  limited  experi- 
ence. We  sometimes  hear  ministers  speak  on  the  issues  of 
the  day  without  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
underlying  principles  of  the  problems  they  discuss.  Every 
year  millions  upon  millions  of  people  hear  and  place  confidence 
in  ignorant  and  misleading  speakers.  This  is  not  fair  to  the 
public.  The  speaker  owes  it  to  his  audience  to  know  whereof 
he  speaks.  He  should  always  say  to  himself,  "Have  I  gathered 
enough  significant  material  to  justify  my  appearance  before  the 
audience?"  If  he  has  not,  he  should  begin  research  for  facts 
rather  than  trying  to  spread  his  inadequate  material  into  a  thin 
and  unjustified  speech.  In  this  stirring  civilization  of  ours, 
with  such  facilities  for  gathering  subject  matter  as  were  never 
before  available,  one  can  find  an  abundance  of  material  on  al- 
most any  subject. 

Good  subject  matter,  however,  is  not  scooped  up  in  fluid 
form ;  it  is  picked  up  in  small  pieces  which  the  speaker  whittles 
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to  their  proper  shapes  before  he  uses  them.  For  the  purposes 
of  our  discussion  in  this  chapter  we  shall  give  these  little  pieces 
a  name,  and  call  them  items  of  subject  matter.  An  item  of 
subject  matter  might  be  defined  by  the  psychologist  as  a  single 
image,  or  a  unit  of  thought,  or  a  concept.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  expressed  by  only  one  word,  more  frequently  by  several. 
The  following  statements  are  items  of  subject  matter: 

I  was  walking  along  the  street. 

The  fenders  of  one-piece  pressed  steel. 

People  have  forgotten  God. 

The  moving  picture  palaces  are  crowded  on  Sunday  evenings. 

His  hat  thrown  high  in  the  air. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  any  speech  into  items  of  subject  mat- 
ter. In  the  following  excerpt  each  numeral  indicates  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  item  of  subject  matter. 

( 1 )  During  the  World  War  a  new  term  came  into  prominence. 
In  the  English  language  it  was  the  word  "priorities."  (2)  By 
this  term  we  meant  the  determination  of  the  order  of  precedence, 
as  it  were,  of  various  claims.  (3)  For  example,  the  order  in  which 
certain  war  materials  should  be  provided  and  sent  forward;  (4) 
or  the  order  in  which  men  should  be  assembled  and  in  which  they 
should  be  given  right  of  way  on  ocean  and  land  transport ;  (5)  or 
the  order  in  which  certain  processes  should  be  undertaken  and 
carried  through.     (6)  In  brief,  what  should  have  right  of  way ! 

(7)  This  came  to  be  a  governing  word  in  almost  every  country, 

(8)  and  affected  the  plans  of  nations  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  (9) 
and  influenced  the  habits  of  every  household  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor.1 

Exercise 

Divide  the  following  excerpt  into  items  of  subject  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above  is  divided : 

Woman's  first  home  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  There  man 
first  married  woman.  Strange  that  the  incident  should  have  sug- 
gested to  Milton  the  "Paradise  Lost."  Man  was  placed  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  a  rib  was  taken  from  his  side,  a  woman  was  created 
from  it,  and  she  became  his  wife.  Evil-minded  persons  constantly 
tell  us  that  thus  man's  first  sleep  became  his  last  repose.  But  if 
woman  be  given  at  times  to  that  contrariety  of  thought  and  per- 
versity of  mind  which  sometimes  passeth  our  understanding,  it 

1  From  "Boyhood  the  Greatest  Asset,"  by  J.  R.  Mott.  See  H.  D.  Lindgren,  Modern 
Speeches,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  22. 
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must  be  recollected  in  her  favor  that  she  was  created  out  of  the 
crookedest  part  of  man.2 

In  a  way,  an  item  of  subject  matter  cannot  be  separated  from 
either  language  or  delivery.  Consider  these  two  phrases,  "a 
small  pine  tree,"  and  "a  little  Christmas  tree."  They  might 
refer  to  exactly  the  same  tree,  but  they  carry  entirely  different 
meanings  to  an  audience ;  and  this  difference  in  meaning  is  gained 
by  a  difference  of  language.  The  way  in  which  the  words 
are  spoken  also  helps  to  shape  the  meaning.  Many  of  the 
world's  greatest  speeches  seem  cold  and  tiresome  as  we  read 
them,  but  historians  tell  us  that  they  were  delivered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  intensely  powerful.  While  items  of  sub- 
ject matter  cannot  actually  be  separated  from  language  and  de- 
livery, yet  for  the  purpose  of  study  we  may  give  these  aspects 
separate  consideration. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to  learn  how  to  be 
more  systematically  and  more  analytically  conscious  of  the 
value  of  items  of  subject  matter  used  in  public  speaking. 

Kinds  of  Items  of  Subject  Matter 

Nearly  all  items  of  subject  matter  may  be  classified  either 
as  general  premises  or  as  specific  instances.  By  a  general 
premise  is  meant  a  broad  statement  covering  many  specific  in- 
stances.    The  following  are  general  premises : 

Industry  cannot  flourish  if  labor  languishes. 

Men  do  not  make  laws. 

The  present  and  all  that  it  holds  belongs  to  the  nations  and  the 

people  who  preserve  their  self-control. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  limelight  from  one 

year  to  the  next. 
All  North  Americans  are  the  most  progressive  people  in  the 

world. 
Any  one  who  takes  part  in  lynchings  is  brutal  and  inhuman. 
Our  police  system  should  be  improved. 

A  specific  instance  is  a  concrete  statement,  and  it  covers  a 
single,  isolated  phenomenon.  These  are  examples  of  specific 
instances : 

2  From  an  after-dinner  speech,  "Woman,"  by  Horace  Porter.  See  J.  M.  O'Neill, 
Models  of  Speech  Composition,  The  Century  Co.,  1921,  p.  654. 
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Jefferson  died  a  forsaken  old  man  at  Monticello. 
They  are  now  face  to  face  with  their  initial  test. 
If  you  are  willing  to  work  only  six  hours  a  day,  it  is  none  of  my 

business. 
The  1920  Census  shows  there  were  105,110,620  people  living  in 

the  United  States  at  that  time. 
The  Empire  State  Building  is  the  tallest  structure  made  by  man. 
Lynchings  in  the  United  States  are  decreasing  in  number. 
There  are  more  murders  each  year  in  Chicago  than  in  the  entire 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Again,  the  quality  of  being  specific  is  often  relative.     In 
the  following  list  each  is  more  specific  than  the  one  below  it : 

All  matter 

Living  substance 

Vegetation 

Trees 

Coniferous  trees 

White  pine  trees 

American  white  pine  trees 

White  pine  trees  in  Danville 

The  white  pine  trees  around  my  cottage 

The  white  pine  just  outside  my  east  window 

In  a  similar  manner  we  could  begin  with  emotion  and  narrow  it 
down  to  a  certain  child's  fear  of  the  dark  on  a  certain  occasion. 
The  quality  of  being  specific,  then,  is  sometimes  a  relative  thing, 
and  it  may  be  difficult  in  some  situations  to  be  clear  about  classi- 
fying an  item  either  as  a  specific  instance  or  as  a  general  premise. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  these  two  divisions  do  not  cover  all 
items  of  subject  matter.  There  may  be  a  statement  of  possi- 
bility by  the  speaker,  as  in  the  form  of  a  hope,  an  appeal,  or  a 
prediction : 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take. 

We  must  hold  the  light  steady  until  they  find  themselves. 

Thus  remembering  we  shall  do  much  to  usher  in  the  reign  of 

righteousness. 
I  am  sure  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  if  we  can  get  the 

voters  interested  in  the  proposition. 

Such  statements  are  neither  specific  instances  nor  general  prem- 
ises. The  direct  appeal  without  mention  of  the  future  is  an- 
other exception:  "Come  on,  men,  take  this  rope,"  makes  no 
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reference  to  the  outcome  or  to  the  future  even  though  such  a 
reference  may  be  implied.  There  is  also  some  difficulty  in  classi- 
fying statements  of  personal  reaction : 

I  was  trembling  with  fear. 

Your  enthusiasm  touches  me  deeply. 

These  may  be  considered  specific  instances,  for  the  speaker  is 
relating  the  definite  reaction  of  an  individual. 

We  have  now  observed  the  two  great  classes  of  items  of 
subject  matter  and  noted  a  number  of  exceptions  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  classify.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  general 
premises  are  in  italics,  and  the  specific  instances  are  in  ordinary 
type.  A  dash  indicates  the  divisions  between  items  of  subject 
matter. 

Dearly  Beloved: — The  sermon  today  will  be  on  the  topic  of 
dollar  chasing. — The  text  is  taken  from  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Common  Sense,  which  reads  as  follows : 
— "What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  leave 
a  rich  widow?" — 

At  the  time  of  the  World  War  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
said  we  were  a  race  of  dollar  chasers. — The  charge  has  just 
enough  truth  in  it  to  make  us  resent  it  bitterly. — 

Students  of  physiognomy  say  that  we  are  the  saddest  faced 
nation  in  the  world. — It  is  very  unusual  to  meet  a  man  who  is 
smiling. — We  have  deep  horizontal  furrows  on  our  foreheads, — 
three  vertical  cuts  between  our  eyebrows — and  two  deep  curves 
from  nose  to  chin,  which  put  our  mouths  in  parentheses. — Our 
faces  look  like  the  rough  side  of  a  wash  board. — 

We  race  through  life. — It  is  a  race  between  us  and  a  time 
table — a  race  between  us  and  a  clock — a  race  between  us  and  a 
speedometer — a  race  between  us  and  a  budget — a  race  between  us 
and  a  bank  book. — Other  nations  do  not  race. — The  Italian  stops 
his  work  to  sing  an  aria. — The  Englishman  stops  for  his  cup  of 
tea. — The  Frenchman  stops  for  any  woman  who  passes. — But  the 
man  of  this  continent  hurries  on.3 

Exercises 
1.  Divide  the  following  items  of  subject  matter  into  the  two 
groups  as  indicated  above : 

We  are  all  as  serious  as  a  barber  shaving  a  corpse.  We  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  look  a  new  born  baby  in  the  eye  when  we  think 

3  From  a  speech,  "Dollar  Chasing,"  by  Roe  Fulkerson.  See  H.  D.  Lindgren,  Modern 
Speeches,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  359. 
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of  what  we  have  done  to  the  world  before  it  got  here.  This 
winter  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Florida. 
Hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  filled  with  visitors,  but  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  them  are  too  old  to  do  anything  but 
sit  around  on  the  verandas  and  listen  to  their  own  arteries  harden. 
Their  digestive  tracts  will  not  assimilate  the  citrus  fruits  they 
came  to  eat.  Their  lumbago  will  not  permit  them  to  climb  in  and 
out  of  the  rubber  necked  wagons  in  which  they  hoped  to  see  the 
country ;  the  low  lands  keep  them  in  the  house  on  account  of  their 
rheumatism,  and  their  neuralgia  will  not  permit  them  to  open  the 
windows  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  Florida  climate.  They  waited 
too  long  before  they  came.4 

2.  Find  specific  items  of  subject  matter  which  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  these  general  items  : 

(a)  You  can't  nullify  natural  laws. 

(b)  The  need  for  research  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 

(c)  Wealth  isn't  all  there  is  to  be  attained  in  life. 

(d)  Laws  aren't  invented — they're  discovered. 

(e)  Many  worthless  structures  persist  in  the  human  body  for 

generation  after  generation. 

(f )  A  change  of  habits  is  not  easily  accomplished. 

(g)  United  States  was  unjustified  in  beginning  all  her  wars. 
(h)  The  wise  man  ever  sees  new  in  the  old. 

(i)   The  sufferings  of  men  can  teach  us  many  things. 

3.  What  general  items  of  subject  matter  might  be  substituted  for 
I  hese  specific  items : 

(a)  She  got  fat  eating  Gerber's  chocolates. 

(b)  Almost  any  young  Italian  is  likely  to  burst  forth  with  a  solo 

from  Rigoletto  as  he  walks  down  the  street. 

(c)  I  would  rather  know  what  men  are  talking  about  in  the 

barber  shops  than  in  the  lobbies  of  Congress. 

(d)  The  style  of  women's  shoes  is  more  important  in  the  history 

of  mankind  than  tariff  systems  or  the  gold  standard. 

(e)  The  man  who  is  too  eager  for  a  vacation  may  soon  be  given 

a  permanent  vacation. 

(f )  "An  army  marches  on  its  stomach." 

4.  Revise  the  following  paragraph  by  changing  various  general 
items  of  subject  matter  to  specific  items : 

The  pioneers,  early  seeing  the  value  of  natural  wealth,  made 
the  forests  give  us  their  resources  of  timber,  the  earth  her  ores, 
and  the  abundance  of  her  energy ;  as  a  result  of  these,  we  estab- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  360. 
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lished  a  great  world  trade;  our  ships,  as  those  of  olden  days 
touched  the  ports  of  the  world  and  returned  to  us  bringing  the 
wealth  that  has  built  and  beautified  our  magnificent  cities.  Our 
rise  to  a  position  of  power  has  been  phenomenal,  and  today  stand- 
ing at  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,  we  are  the  center  of 
world  trade  and  commerce. 

There  is  a  current  impression  that  general  premises  are  un- 
desirable, and  that  specific  instances  should  always  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  It  is  true  that  specific  instances  are  usually 
more  striking  and  should  be  more  numerous ;  yet  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  general  premises.  One  should  avoid  a  long 
passage  of  either  type.  A  paragraph  often  begins  with  a  gen- 
eral premise,  then  introduces  a  number  of  specific  instances, 
and  ends  with  another  general  premise.  General  premises  that 
have  gained  wide  acceptance  may  be  of  great  value,  as  in  the 
instance  of  patriotic  or  religious  utterances.  The  danger  en- 
countered in  speeches  containing  a  mass  of  general  premises  is 
that  they  may  sound  uninteresting,  trite  or  pointless.  They  are 
truly  described  by  the  well-worn  phrase,  "glittering  generali- 
ties." Too  many  general  premises  will  give  the  impression  of 
evading  the  point,  or  of  having  nothing  to  say.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  are  too  many  specific  instances  they  may  sound 
fragmentary  and  unrelated;  and  their  application  to  the  main 
subject  may  not  be  understood. 

Qualities  to  be  Desired  in  an  Item  of  Subject  Matter 

An  Item  of  Subject  Matter  Should  be  Easily  Understood. 

— People  understand  those  things  with  which  they  are  most  fa- 
miliar. Consider  the  effectiveness  with  average  listeners  of 
these  two  items  of  subject  matter : 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  about  as  effective  as  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

In  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  seventy  wars  have  broken 
out  since  1918. 

The  reference  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  would  not  be  effective 
before  most  audiences,  because  it  is  not  familiar  to  them  and 
therefore  not  easily  understood. 
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When  an  item  of  subject  matter  is  presented,  it  should  arouse 
an  instantaneous  reaction  in  the  hearer.  In  closing  his  speech 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1896,  Bryan  gave  quick  meaning 
to  his  crusade  against  the  use  of  gold  as  a  single  monetary 
standard,  by  saying :  "You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow 
of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  gold !"  The  image  of  the  crucified  Christ  being 
thus  associated  with  labor  was  a  powerful  item  of  subject  mat- 
ter. Instantly  every  member  of  his  audience  knew  exactly  what 
he  meant  and  how  it  applied  to  his  subject.  The  subject  matter 
was  so  easily  understood  that  their  attention  could  not  go  wool- 
gathering. This  does  not  imply  that  in  order  to  make  a  gen- 
eral premise  vivid  it  must  be  translated  into  a  specific  premise. 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  vivid  in  his  telegram  on  the  occasion  of 
the  strike  of  Boston  policemen,  "There  is  no  right  to  strike 
against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  anytime." 

Specific  material  could  scarcely  have  made  the  telegram  more 
vivid  or  more  easily  understood.  This  need  of  being  easily  un- 
derstood helps  to  explain  why  speakers  use  so  many  allusions 
to  the  Bible  and  to  such  outstanding  characters  of  history  as 
Lincoln  and  Washington.  Audiences  understand  such  allusions 
without  difficulty. 

To  be  easily  understood  items  of  subject  matter  may  well 
be  taken  from  experiences  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  audience. 
Housewives  would  not  understand  "Eternal  and  systematic 
drudgery  is  the  price  of  cleanliness,"  as  easily  as,  "The  only 
way  to  keep  a  home  clean  is  by  the  everlasting  use  of  the  mop 
and  broom."  To  a  group  of  business  men  such  household 
imagery  would  not  arouse  as  powerful  an  image  as,  "The  only 
way  to  keep  a  desk  clean  is  always  to  decide  the  proper  place 
for  the  piece  of  paper  you  want  to  lay  down." 

Exercise 

For  each  of  the  following  general  ideas  construct  three  items  of 
subject  matter  that  would  reinforce  the  idea  to  (1 )  a  women's  club ; 
(2)  a  Kiwanis  Club ;  (3)  a  high  school  audience. 

(a)  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

(b)  Good  friends  are  much  to  be  desired. 
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(c)  We  can't  be  happy  unless  we're  accomplishing  something. 

(d)  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American  people  can't  be  happy 

without  spending  money. 

An  Item  of  Subject  Matter  Should  be  Significant. — A  sig- 
nificant item  of  subject  matter  is  one  which  offers  a  contribution 
that  is  both  important  and  vigorous.  If  a  speaker  were  dis- 
cussing conservation  of  natural  resources,  this  item  would  be 
highly  significant,  "According  to  geological  surveys  the  known 
coal  deposits  would  last  the  world  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand years  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption."  It  would  cer- 
tainly carry  more  significance  than :  "In  Canada  alone  there 
are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  coal."  Students  are  too  likely 
to  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  they  have  gathered  material  enough 
to  enable  them  to  fill  their  allotted  time.  They  need  to  use  high 
standards  in  judging  the  significance  of  their  subject  matter. 
This  is  probably  the  characteristic  which  is  most  marked  in  the 
subject  matter  of  good  speaking.  The  outstanding  speaker 
uses  strong,  impelling  items  of  subject  matter.  His  material 
is  significant ;  it  strikes  the  imagination  vigorously. 

Exercise 
Compare  the  qualities  of  these  two  excerpts  from  debate  speeches 
as  to  significance  of  items  of  subject  matter.  Grade  each  item  as 
was  suggested  in  the  previous  exercise  and  average  the  grades.  Does 
the  result  seem  to  agree  with  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  two 
selections  as  you  might  judge  them  from  a  casual  reading? 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  our  govern- 
ment has  devoted  much  more  time  and  money  to  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  than  it  has  to  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  human  beings.  The  life  and  health  of  its  citizens  have 
been  held  as  small  things  compared  to  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
creation  of  industry.  In  1908  our  industries  killed  30,000  men, 
and  injured  over  400,000  more.  "We  kill  nearly  three  times  and 
injure  more  than  five  times  as  many  railroad  employees  as  Great 
Britain;  we  kill  two  and  one  half  times  and  injure  five  times  as 
many  as  Germany;  and  we  kill  more  than  three  and  injure  nearly 
nine  times  as  many  as  Austria." 

The  theory  that  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  as  com- 
pensation to  injured  workmen  would  logically  result  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  pauperism,  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  what  we  are  looking 
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for  is  results.  The  last  imperial  report  on  pauperism  in  Germany 
shows  that  in  the  ten  years  previous,  pauperism  in  Germany  had 
more  than  doubled,  both  in  the  amount  spent  to  relieve  pauperism 
and  in  the  number  applying  for  relief.  During  the  same  time, 
pauperism  in  England  and  other  European  countries  has  actually 
decreased,  thus  going  farther  to  show  the  failure  of  the  German 
plan.  The  London  "Spectator"  characterizes  the  German  system 
as  a  pauperizing  institution. 

An  Item  of  Subject  Matter  Should  be  Acceptable  to  the 
Audience. — The  public  speaker  should  remember  that  his  listener 
is  not  obliged  to  believe  everything  that  is  said ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  listening  to  persuasive  speeches  especially,  a  member  of  the 
audience  is  expected  to  scrutinize  each  item  of  subject  matter 
before  he  accepts  it.  Any  listener  must  do  one  of  three  things 
with  every  item  of  subject  matter  which  has  any  significance  for 
him:  (1)  He  may  verify  it  out  of  his  own  experience  and 
thus  not  only  accept  the  item,  but  even  add  to  its  significance. 
If  the  listener  is  already  enthusiastically  favorable  to  the  speaker 
and  subject,  he  will  tend  to  reinforce  everything  that  is  said. 
(2)  The  listener  may  assume  that  the  item  of  subject  matter 
is  true  because  the  speaker  utters  it  as  truth.  This  is  what 
ordinarily  happens.  Most  subject  matter  is  taken  at  its  face 
value,  and  accepted  without  question.  ( 3 )  The  listener's  expe- 
rience, however,  may  lead  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is 
said.  But  a  member  of  an  audience  seldom  denies  the  truth 
of  any  given  item  of  subject  matter  unless  the  subject  is  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  In  that  case  he  tends  to  deny  everything;  what 
he  does  not  actively  oppose  he  will  sullenly  push  aside.  Al- 
though much  of  the  subject  matter  is  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  the  listener  without  regard  for  its  essential  truth,  yet 
the  speaker  should  seek  material  which  will  cause  the  hearer 
immediately  to  reinforce  it  out  of  his  own  experience. 

The  speaker  should  ask  himself  the  question,  "Is  this  item 
of  subject  matter  true?"  If  he  is  thoroughly  honest,  he  will 
measure  all  of  his  material  by  this  standard.  But  as  far  as 
making  a  successful  speech  is  concerned,  this  next  question  is 
more  significant.  "Will  my  audience  accept  this  item  as  true?" 
Regardless  of  how  indisputably  true  an  item  of  subject  matter 
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may  be,  it  should  not  be  used  if  it  will  not  be  considered  true  by 
one's  listeners. 

An  Item  of  Subject  Matter  Should  be  Interesting. — The 

quality  of  interestingness  is  gained,  not  by  the  topic  as  a  whole, 
but  by  each  successive  item  of  subject  matter  as  it  is  presented. 
Attention  (or  interest)  is  not  held  throughout  the  entire  con- 
sideration of  any  topic.  It  moves  from  one  detail  to  another. 
It  is  not  so  exact  to  say,  "This  is  an  interesting  subject,"  as  it 
is  to  say,  "This  subject  is  going  to  give  me  opportunity  to  collect 
a  great  many  interesting  details  that  will  command  attention 
from  one  to  another  throughout  the  entire  speech."  With  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  outline,  one  is  better  able  to  study  and  to  esti- 
mate the  attention  values  of  successive  items  of  subject  matter. 

Exercise 
Divide  the  following  excerpt  into  items  of  subject  matter.    Then 
give  each  item  a  grade  of  "A,"  for  the  most  interesting,  down  to 
"E,"  for  failure.    Assume  it  is  intended  for  a  college  group. 

Commercial  broadcasters  have  offered  more  time  on  the  air 
than  the  educators  have  accepted.  They  have  spent  more  money 
on  educational  radio  programs  than  the  educators  have,  and  have 
made  these  programs  more  widely  available  than  any  that  have 
originated  in  the  halls  of  learning.  They  have  given  outstanding 
educators  high  positions,  attractive  titles,  and  much  publicity  for 
serving,  or  appearing  to  serve,  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  com- 
mercial companies.  But  they  have  fought  every  attempt  to  re- 
serve any  radio  channels  and  keep  them  under  the  control  of  the 
officials  elected  by  the  citizens  to  administer  public  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  They  have  said  by  official  action  of  their 
leading  trade  organizations  that  the  demand  of  educators  for  the 
reservation  of  radio  channels  is  based  on  a  totally  false  conception 
of  the  function  of  broadcasting  stations,  and  they  have  revealed 
that  the  industry  maintains  state  and  national  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  legislation. 

An  Item  of  Subject  Matter  Should  be  Pertinent. — Many 
speakers  are  so  anxious  for  popular  approval  that  they  will  use 
any  item  of  subject  matter  which  is  especially  attractive,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  it  contributes  to  the  subject.  Such  speak- 
ers soon  come  to  seek  sensational  or  amusing  material  even 
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though  it  may  not  pertain  to  their  purposes.  But  the  speaker 
of  character  and  ability  will  permit  himself  little  digression  in 
this  respect.  He  wilhnot  allow  himself  to  make  excursions  into 
unrelated  fields  of  subject  matter,  however  much  he  may  be 
tempted  to  do  so. 


By  using  these  five  foregoing  standards,  the  inexperienced 
speaker  will  develop  a  keener  realization  of  the  value  of  his  ma- 
terial. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  use  items  which  may  not  measure  high  in  all  five  consider- 
ations. For  instance,  in  showing  the  advantages  of  travel  by 
airplane,  you  might  say,  "Two  hundred  years  ago  the  ox  team 
might  have  taken  six  months  to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  by  stagecoach,  it  was  a  journey 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  railroad  cut  it  down  to  about 
a  day.  But  by  airplane  it  is  only  an  afternoon's  ride."  In  order 
to  make  the  last  item  stand  out  more  emphatically,  the  other 
items  are  introduced  in  contrast,  although  by  themselves  they 
are  not  of  high  quality.  Many  situations  arise  which  require  the 
use  of  items  that  do  not  attain  the  standards  of  excellence  one 
might  desire. 

An  item  of  subject  matter  should  be  easily  understood. 

An  item  of  subject  matter  should  be  significant. 

An  item  of  subject  matter  should  be  acceptable  to  the  audience. 

An  item  of  subject  matter  should  be  interesting. 

An  item  of  subject  matter  should  be  pertinent. 

Sources  of  Subject  Matter 

The  sources  of  subject  matter  are  determined  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  subject,  the  audience,  the  speaker,  and  the  occasion. 
A  humorous  talk  on,  "Bachelors  Should  Pay  a  Special  Tax," 
could  scarcely  be  improved  by  consulting  the  same  sources  of 
information  as  might  be  used  for  a  talk  on  "A  Great  Lakes-to- 
Atlantic  Ocean  Waterway  Should  be  Developed."  In  some  in- 
stances all  the  material  must  be  drawn  from  previous  informa- 
tion and  experience.  At  other  times,  the  greater  part  must  come 
from  the  library. 
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There  are  two  principal  ways  of  securing  subject  matter : 
the  first  consists  of  drawing  on  one's  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion and  experience;  the  second  consists  of  purposive  research 
through  reading.  One  other  way,  the  interview,  might  be  men- 
tioned. This,  however,  is  usually  not  feasible  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  might  have  something  to 
offer ;  and  too,  what  often  promises  to  be  a  profitable  interview 
may  actually  be  very  disappointing. 

General  Information  and  Experience. — In  the  process  of 
choosing  his  subject,  the  speaker  necessarily  considers  various 
ways  by  which  it  may  be  developed ;  and  in  so  pondering  his  sub- 
ject he  will  associate  with  it  many  items  of  subject  matter  ac- 
quired throughout  his  previous  reading  and  experience.  Al- 
though he  may  be  too  inexperienced  in  public  affairs  to  have  an 
unusually  large  fund  of  personal  experience  appropriate  to  such 
topics,  he  will  be  able  even  for  these  discussions  to  draw  material 
to  a  surprising  extent  from  his  own  experience.  He  should  con- 
tinue untiringly  to  turn  the  subject  over  in  his  mind,  trying  to 
think  of  more  material,  and  still  more — personal  observations, 
emotions  he  has  felt,  comparisons  that  might  be  made,  illustra- 
tions of  something  similar  in  a  neighboring  field  of  experience, 
and  so  on  without  end.  In  addition  to  things  he  has  seen  and 
done,  he  may  draw  upon  experiences  which  his  friends  have 
related  to  him  in  conversation.  From  such  previously  acquired 
information  one  may  choose  those  items  of  subject  matter  which 
will  be  most  useful.  Let  us  follow  through  two  such  subjects, 
one  humorous  and  the  other  persuasive,  in  order  to  see  what 
items  of  subject  matter  the  author  was  able  to  collect.  For  the 
humorous  subject,  "A  Toast  to  Feminine  Beauty,'*  the  follow- 
ing items  came  quickly  to  mind : 

(a)   Humorous  anecdote: 

Man  :  (exasperated)  Oh,  why  did  God  make  woman  so 
beautiful  and  so  dumb  ? 

Woman :  He  made  us  beautiful  so  that  men  would  love 
us,  and  he  made  us  dumb  so  we  would  love  the  men  ! 
(This  came  from  an  after-dinner  speech  heard  about 
four  months  before  this  writing.) 
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(b)  As  long  as  men  are  so  awkward  and  ugly,  and  as  long  as 
it  can't  be  helped,  we  ought  to  encourage  beauty  among  women. 
(Source  cannot  be  identified.) 

(c)  Every  woman  wants  to  be  beautiful.  (Source  cannot  be 
identified.) 

(d)  Every  woman  will  take  a  man  seriously  if  he  says  she  is 
beautiful.     (Source  cannot  be  identified.) 

(e)  When  the  Lord  has  been  so  unkind  to  a  woman  that 
certain  defects  are  painfully  evident,  she  will  ignore  the  defici- 
encies and  concentrate  the  attention  of  herself  and  her  friends 
upon  something  of  which  she  need  not  be  ashamed.  If  her  figure 
is  bad,  she  may  get  great  satisfaction  from  her  complexion  or  her 
ankles  or  her  hands  or  her  small,  narrow  foot.  (This  was  ob- 
served about  one  certain  woman  in  particular,  and  the  generali- 
zation was  made.  It  may  not  be  good  logic  to  generalize  from  a 
single  instance,  but  it  is  acceptable  in  speeches  of  entertainment.) 

(f )  After  all,  beauty  consists  of  fitness  to  perform  one's  func- 
tion; and  if  a  woman  is  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  those  who  know  her  best  will  see  in  her  a 
transcendent  beauty.  (Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
previous  experience  may  provide  items  of  subject  matter.  Three 
weeks  before  this  was  written,  the  author  helped  a  refrigerator 
salesman  with  a  talk  which  was  memorized  for  a  salesman's  con- 
test. In  the  talk  there  were  these  words  :  "Fitness  for  its  purpose, 
Mrs.  Black,  makes  any  useful  thing  beautiful."  When  the  above 
similar  words  were  written,  the  writer  did  not  have  the  sales  talk 
in  mind,  but  that  experience  was  strong  enough  to  assert  itself  in 
language  closely  similar.  This  shows  how,  if  we  encourage  it  a 
little,  we  can  draw  items  of  subject  matter  and  even  language 
forms  out  of  our  general  information  and  past  experience.) 

(g)  A  man  who  is  in  love  sees  the  object  of  his  love  as  beau- 
tiful, regardless  of  how  others  see  her.  (This  is  doubtless  an  old, 
old  observation,  but  it  came  to  the  writer  from  the  observation 
of  a  college  professor  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  far  from 
good  looking;  but  it  was  very  evident  that  she  thought  him  ex- 
tremely manly,  and  he  deemed  her  exquisite.) 

In  such  a  manner  it  is  possible  for  a  speaker  to  go  back  into 
his  own  experience  and  gather  items  of  subject  matter  for  a 
speech  of  entertainment.  Let  us  now  proceed,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  a  persuasive  speech  on  the  subject,  "Vote  the  Social- 
ist Ticket !"    These  items  suggested  themselves  at  once  : 
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(a)  The  socialist  parties  in  many  foreign  countries  are  equal 
to  other  parties  and  frequently  win  elections.  (This  came  from 
newspaper  headlines  of  election  returns  in  European  countries.) 

(b)  Socialistic  philosophy  has  been  gaining  favor  in  Ameri- 
can thought.  (The  recent  increased  interest  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  banking,  control  of  railroads,  radio,  and  its  assistance 
in  local  and  public  improvements  suggested  this  point.) 

(c)  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  great  socialist  leader,  was  keen 
enough  to  see  the  folly  of  entering  the  World  War,  but  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  Now  in  the  light  of  history  he  has  been 
justified.  (There  was  much  publicity  in  the  newspapers  and 
newsreels  both  when  he  was  put  into  prison  and  when  he  was 
released.) 

(d)  It  does  no  good  to  be  loyal  to  either  of  the  two  major 
parties.  They  have  almost  the  same  purpose.  (General  infor- 
mation not  attributed  to  any  one  source.) 

(e)  Socialism,  as  Marx  conceived  it,  is  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old.   (General  information  not  attributed  to  any  one  source.) 

(f )  Ants  achieve  success  through  socialistic  effort.  (A  com- 
mon observation.) 

(g)  The  saber-tooth  tiger,  leading  a  depredatory  life,  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  the  harmless  sheep,  con- 
tributing to  others,  still  lives.  (Remembered  from  a  speech  heard 
while  an  undergraduate. ) 

From  these  two  illustrations  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  speech  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  upon  your  fund 
of  general  information  and  experience  for  subject  matter  of 
considerable  value.  The  importance  of  going  back  into  your 
own  experience  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  will  provide 
an  intimate  and  peculiarly  effective  type  of  subject  matter  which 
you  can  seldom  find  in  books.  You  must  not  think  such  material 
is  too  inconsequential.  Under  the  strict  analysis  of  logic,  it  may 
not  count  for  much.  But  a  public  speaking  situation  is  human 
and  highly  emotional,  rather  than  logical  and  scientific ;  details 
that  seem  very  trivial  in  the  study  may  prove  highly  significant 
on  the  platform.  Devote  additional  time  to  securing  this  kind 
of  subject  matter  for  your  classroom  speeches,  and  see  for  your- 
self how  much  improvement  is  gained. 
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From  the  time  the  subject  is  selected  until  you  give  the  speech, 
you  may  have  several  days  or  four  or  five  weeks,  or  even  longer. 
During  this  period,  without  making  special  effort,  you  will  en- 
counter many  things  which  you  will  at  once  realize  to  be  of 
value  toward  the  accomplishment  of  your  purpose  :  an  advertise- 
ment, perhaps,  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration,  or  a  humorous 
story  you  chance  to  hear,  an  item  in  the  newspaper,  a  bit  from  a 
radio  program,  a  quotation  from  a  book  you  happen  to  pick  up. 
Out  of  the  thousands  of  impressions  that  strike  you  after  the 
subject  has  been  selected,  you  will  surely  be  able  to  gather  many 
items  of  subject  matter  that  will  improve  your  speech.  It  is  not 
as  difficult  to  encounter  them  as  it  is  to  recognize  their  value  and 
application. 

The  first  source  of  items  of  subject  matter,  then,  is  the  speak- 
er's own  general  information  and  experience ;  it  furnishes  items 
which  have  accumulated  throughout  his  years  of  conscious  ex- 
perience or  which  he  may  encounter  while  preparing  for  the  talk. 

Exercise 

Select  two  of  the  following  subjects  and  be  able  to  suggest  from 
your  fund  of  general  information  and  experience  at  least  five  good 
items  of  subject  matter  for  each  of  the  two. 

(a)  The  value  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 

(b)  The  value  of  home  economics  for  girls. 

(c)  The  importance  of  radio  in  our  national  life. 

(d)  Good  citizenship. 

(e)  Trees. 

(f)  The  need  for  physical  exercise. 

Purposive  Research  through  Reading. — While  this  may  in- 
clude personal  letters  and  reading  which  you  are  able  to  do  in 
your  own  home,  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  limit  the  dis- 
cussion to  library  investigation  and  to  the  handling  of  such 
printed  sources  as  may  be  found  in  libraries. 

1.  Library  Investigation. — Your  library  should  be  your 
intellectual  home.  In  it  you  should  be  at  ease,  comfortable  and 
efficient,  just  as  you  are  in  your  own  house.  You  should  know 
exactly  where  section  805.5  is  located  and  you  should  be  able  to 
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walk  at  once  to  Who's  Who  in  America.  If  you  wish  to  consult 
periodical  literature,  you  should  be  able  to  go  immediately  to  the 
Reader's  Guide,  find  the  reference,  and,  having  a  fairly  definite 
knowledge  of  which  magazines  are  kept  on  file  and  which  are 
not,  pick  out  your  references  easily  and  go  directly  to  the  shelves 
where  those  magazines  are  filed.  Your  ability  to  make  satis- 
factory use  of  the  library  is  a  fair  index  of  the  value  of  your 
college  training  in  the  realm  of  intellect. 

It  can  scarcely  be  the  function  of  a  course  in  public  speaking 
to  teach  students  how  to  use  the  library.  In  nearly  all  colleges 
and  universities,  the  technique  of  using  the  library  is  explained 
either  in  freshman  week  or  in  the  compulsory  course  in  Fresh- 
man English.  It  is  desirable,  however,  for  the  instructor  to  be 
able  to  check  his  students  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  useful  for  you, 
in  order  to  know  that  you  are  working  at  maximum  efficiency, 
to  be  able  to  check  yourself.  To  make  this  check  in  the  quickest 
possible  manner,  the  following  exercises  have  been  devised.  If 
you  cannot  do  all  the  exercises  easily,  you  should  secure  the  neces- 
sary information  from  either  some  student  or  a  librarian. 

Exercises 

1.  What  are  the  most  widely  used  systems  of  library  classifica- 
tion ?    Which  one  is  used  in  your  library  ? 

2.  Describe  the  card  catalog  system.    How  is  it  used  ? 

3.  Where  are  the  guides  to  periodical  literature  available  in  your 
library  ?    What  are  their  names  ? 

4.  Where  are  the  bound  magazines  ?  How  are  they  filed  ?  Where 
do  they  begin  and  end  ? 

5.  If  you  wanted  to  look  up  something  in  the  daily  newspapers 
what  index  would  you  use?  Where  are  the  bound  newspapers  in 
your  library  and  how  do  you  get  them  ?  Do  you  have  any  idea  what 
newspapers  are  kept  on  file  in  your  library  ?    Bound  ?    Unbound  ? 

6.  What  are  the  two  or  three  best  newspapers  for  historical  re- 
search in  the  United  States  ?  The  best  in  England  ?  What  are  some 
important  year  books  in  your  library  ?    Where  are  they  shelved  ? 
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7.  Does  your  library  file  clippings  and  pamphlets  ?    Where  ? 

8.  What  encyclopedias  does  the  library  have  and  where  are  they 
located  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  reference  books?  Name  four  definite 
ones. 

10.  What  are  at  least  two  of  the  Who's  Who  collections  and  how 
often  are  they  published  ? 

11.  If  you  were  consulting  periodical  publications  on  a  subject 
connected  with  the  World  War,  in  what  American  magazines  would 
you  expect  to  find  the  most  authoritative  and  valuable  articles  ? 

12.  Where  could  you  find  the  following  information  ? 

(a)  The  number  of  children  employed  in  1930. 

(b)  Facts  of  the  life  of  a  living  British  general. 

(c)  Facts  for  writing  a  complete  story  of  Lindbergh's  life. 

(d)  The  functions  of  the  skin. 

(e)  Geological  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  in  North  America. 

(f )  Business  done  by  Congress  during  the  last  two  months ;  in 

general ;  in  detail. 

(g)  How  to  make  a  chocolate  cake. 

(h)  Latest  developments  of  the  Diesel  engine  for  aircraft. 

(i)  Reasons  for  or  against  capital  punishment. 

(j)  A  full  description  of  the  assassination  of  McKinley. 

(k)  The  life  cycle  of  a  butterfly. 

(1)  The  number  of  lynchings  in  the  United  States  last  year, 

(m)  The  pronunciation  of  a  Biblical  name, 

(n)  Review  of  a  prominent  book  of  historical  research, 

(o)  The  number  of  business  failures  last  year, 

(p)  A  resume  of  the  opera  Rigoletto. 

13.  Select  one  of  the  following  subjects  and  make  a  list  of  the 
sources  you  think  you  might  find  valuable  in  trying  to  investigate 
the  subject  in  your  library : 


(a)   The  little  theatre  movement 

(f)   Radio  drama 

(b)   Presidential  campaigns 

(g)   Conversion  of  Constantine 

(c)   Silk 

(h)   Free  trade 

(d)  Authenticity  of  the  Gospel 

(i)   Socialism 

of  Mark 

(j)   Oriental  rugs 

(e)   Dynamite 
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(It  should  be  possible  for  every  person  to  do  the  preceding  exer- 
cises without  going  to  the  library.  The  following  are  additional 
practical  tests  which  require  actual  handling  of  the  various  sources.) 

14.  Hand  in  a  description  of  the  material  used  and  sources  con- 
sulted in  preparing  your  next  speech. 

15.  Investigate  the  following  questions  and  hand  in  a  statement 
telling  the  answer  and  exactly  where  you  found  the  material : 

(a)  Who  is  Stephen  Leacock? 

(b)  About  how  many  coal  miners  are  there  in  the  United  States  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  chemical  formula  for  gasoline? 

(d)  What  were  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  ? 

(e)  How  many  members  were  there  in  Shakespeare's  family? 

(f)  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War? 

(g)  What  is  the  population  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa? 

(h)  What  is  the  average  income  of  a  man  in  the  United  States? 

(i)   How  much  money  is  spent  annually  for  chewing  gum? 

(j)   How  many  calories  are  there  in  a  pound  of  white  bread, 
(k)   Who  was  the  eighteenth  president  of  the  United  States? 

(1)   Does  your  library  take  the  magazine  Correct  English? 

2.  The  Handling  of  Printed  Sources. — A  person  who 
is  not  experienced  in  using  the  library  cannot  go  straight  to  that 
portion  of  the  library  where  he  will  find  the  most  valuable  aid 
for  his  immediate  purpose — whether  it  be  to  the  card  catalog 
system,  the  reference  room,  periodical  room,  or  elsewhere.  Or, 
if  exploring  an  economic  question,  he  may  stand  before  a  stack 
of  several  hundred  volumes  on  economics  without  being  able  to 
find  quickly  the  one  book  that  will  give  him  exactly  what  he 
wants.  Just  as  a  newspaper  reporter  must  have  a  "nose  for 
news,"  so  the  student  needs  to  develop  a  nose  for  authority.  If 
a  person  has  this  "nose  for  authority" — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is 
able  to  recognize  an  authoritative  book  immediately,  if  he  knows 
the  names  in  scholarship  that  can  be  trusted,  if  he  knows  when 
to  look  for  a  resume  and  when  to  secure  a  detailed  account,  if 
he  knows  the  library  as  the  manager  of  a  store  knows  his  shelves, 
or  as  a  lawyer  knows  how  to  find  his  way  rapidly  among  thou- 
sands of  governmental  statutes — in  short,  if  one  has  this  nose 
for  authority  he  will  be  able  to  gather  an  abundance  of  valuable 
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material  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Such  ability  is  acquired 
by  long  experience  in  research,  and  especially  by  research  in  the 
field  being  explored. 

With  a  group  of  selected  and  pertinent  books  on  your  desk, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  complete  the  task  of  finding  subject 
matter  for  a  speech.  But  to  prepare  a  single  speech  in  public 
speaking  class  no  student  has  the  time  to  read  carefully  a  dozen 
books.  You  must  develop  the  skill  to  glance  through  the  chapter 
headings  to  find  the  desired  information,  or  you  may  train  your- 
self to  make  good  use  of  the  index.  If  these  are  not  successful, 
you  may  leaf  through  the  book.  In  most  instances  it  is  possible 
to  tell  by  a  glance  every  eight  or  ten  pages  whether  or  not  there 
is  anything  of  value  in  that  part.  Skill  in  rapid  investigation  is 
developed  only  by  long  practice  and  experience  in  research. 

The  rapidity  of  some  reading  is  balanced  by  the  careful 
analysis  of  other  portions.  If  you  wish  to  find  out  exactly  a 
man's  view  on  a  certain  subject  it  may  require  considerable  time 
in  weighing  and  comparing  the  import  of  individual  words  and 
phrases.  What  he  says  in  one  place  may  seem  only  to  contra- 
dict statements  which  he  makes  elsewhere.  The  use  of  statistics 
too,  requires  careful  consideration ;  their  significance  may  often 
be  easily  missed.  While  such  careful  research  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  most  speakers,  even  men 
of  high  repute,  are  accustomed  to  take  any  fact  or  utterance  that 
comes  their  way  and  to  turn  it  to  advantage  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  whole  truth.  To  accomplish  their  immediate  purpose  they 
distort  facts  like  hack  writers  preparing  feature  stories  for  news- 
papers. The  most  creditable  speeches,  however,  achieve  their 
ends  without  forsaking  the  thin,  hard  line  of  strict  fidelity  to 
fact. 

In  securing  subject  matter  for  a  speech,  then,  one  must  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  two  sources :  the  library,  and  his  general  infor- 
mation and  experience.  The  beginner  usually  neglects  his  own 
store  of  material.  But  after  achieving  some  familiarity  with  a 
subject,  or  after  gaining  considerable  self-confidence  on  the 
platform,  he  is  likely  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and  neglect 
research  in  the  library.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  most 
cases  neither  of   these  two   sources   is   exploited   sufficiently. 
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Speakers  are  too  likely  to  take  the  platform  as  soon  as  they  have 
secured  enough  material  to  last  the  expected  length  of  the  speech. 


The  Manipulation  of  Items  of  Subject  Matter 

Note-Taking. — Most  college  students  have  never  had  the  ex- 
perience of  careful  library  research  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  months  or  more  on  a  single  subject.  Few  undergradu- 
ates, with  the  exception  of  debaters,  ever  do  any  serious  research 
at  all.  Among  graduate  students  an  occasional  master's  thesis 
may  involve  considerable  research;  and,  of  course,  many  doc- 
tor's theses  require  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  library.  Except 
for  these,  library  research  of  any  thoroughness  is  done  largely 
by  professional  writers  and  scholars.  It  is,  therefore,  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  text  in  beginning  public  speaking  to  outline  an 
elaborate  system  of  note  taking  designed  for  use  in  extensive  in- 
vestigations. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  one  who  launches  an 
elaborate  investigation  should  plan  very,  very  carefully  his  whole 
scheme  of  investigation  and  formulate  a  definite  system  of  note- 
taking,  including  the  selection  of  a  uniform  size  of  paper  and  a 
suitable  filing  system.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  involved 
may  be  found  in  most  books  on  debating. 

In  looking  up  material  for  an  ordinary  speech,  one  needs  only 
a  few  sheets  of  paper  or  some  cards.  First,  needless  to  say,  the 
bibliography  is  to  be  secured.  It  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  give  at  least  a  fair  sampling  of  the  various  kinds  of 
possible  sources ;  additional  sources  may  be  discovered  as  one 
continues  to  investigate  the  subject. 

From  the  tentative  bibliography  select  the  more  general  and 
comprehensive  sources.  Just  what  these  will  be  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  If  it  is  an  historical  subject,  read  some 
college  textbook  or  general  work  which  sketches  rapidly  the  main 
events  of  the  whole  period.  If  it  is  a  sociological  question,  get 
a  condensed  and  comprehensive  work  that  covers  in  a  brief  space 
not  only  your  immediate  subject  but  also  bordering  problems. 
Having  thus  gained  a  bird's-eye  view,  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
bibliography  and  consult  one  source  after  another,  dwelling  on 
those  that  are  fruitful,  and  skimming  rapidly  over  the  rest. 
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All  this  time  you  have  been  formulating  an  outline  for  your 
speech  and  developing  an  attitude  toward  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
After  consulting  all  the  sources  listed  in  your  bibliography,  there 
may  be  points  of  information  you  want  cleared  up,  or  there  may 
be  material  you  feel  must  be  secured  before  you  give  the  talk. 
So  you  begin  an  intensive  research  for  those  specific  facts.  If 
you  are  dogged  in  your  research,  you  will  struggle  with  the 
problem  a  long  time  before  you  give  it  up.  Research  is  like  most 
activities  in  life;  the  person  who  cultivates  the  habit  of  persist- 
ence usually  develops  a  superior  ability  which  enables  him  to  get 
what  he  wants  in  a  shorter  time. 

During  the  reading  it  is  well  to  take  notes  on  whatever  seems 
to  contain  any  possibility  of  being  useful.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  investigation  you  may  take  notes  on  a  great  deal  of  worthless 
material  because  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  important 
and  what  must  later  be  thrown  aside.  But  as  you  proceed  in 
your  research,  and  as  you  grow  into  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
subject  you  will  become  more  discriminating  and  will  not  need 
to  take  such  detailed  notes. 

It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  take  notes  systematically.  Al- 
together they  will  probably  not  cover  more  than  a  few  pages. 
If  you  so  wish  you  will  be  able  to  spread  them  all  out  on  a  table. 
But  ordinarily  you  may  not  need  do  that,  since  in  making  your 
outline  you  will  remember  the  material  in  your  notes  and  be  able 
to  turn  to  it  at  once.  After  the  outline  is  completed,  it  is  well 
to  glance  over  your  notes  again  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
significant  material  has  been  omitted.  When  the  outline  is  com- 
pleted, there  will  probably  be  no  further  need  to  consult  the  notes 
again,  although  it  is  not  advisable  to  throw  them  away  until 
after  the  speech  is  made. 

Originality.5 — The  old,  old  saw,  "There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  is  a  brave  saying,  but  it  has  the  wind  taken  out  of  its 
sails  by  the  equally  plausible  dictum,  "No  two  things  are  ever 
alike."  Let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  apparent  contradiction 
and  find  the  truth. 


6  Professor  James  A.  Winans  has  an  excellent  treatment  of  this  subject.      See   his 
Public  Speaking,  The  Century  Co.,  1922,  pp.  380  ff. 
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An  individual's  whole  being — everything  he  does  or  says  or 
thinks — is  developed  wholly  from  two  sets  of  influences;  first, 
what  he  is  when  he  is  born,  and  second,  what  happens  to  him 
after  he  is  born.  Every  twitch  of  an  eye  muscle  and  every 
fleeting  fancy,  as  well  as  every  great  conviction  that  burns  at 
white-hot  intensity  throughout  a  man's  whole  life  and  in  which 
his  every  act  is  forged — in  short,  everything  about  a  personality 
is  the  result  of  what  he  was  when  he  was  born  and  what  has 
happened  to  him  since.  In  a  sense,  then,  no  one  ever  originated 
an  idea.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  originate  an 
idea  as  for  a  window  glass  to  originate  light. 

Although  window  glass  may  not  originate  light,  it  may  change 
it  greatly.  The  stained  glass  of  the  cathedral  window  changes 
ordinary  light  into  a  new  image.  Life  has  so  formed  some  indi- 
viduals that  they  give  ordinary  human  experiences  a  new  mean- 
ing. The  most  outstanding  of  the  cathedral- windowed  indi- 
viduals are  original  in  the  highest  sense.  They  are  the  poets, 
the  originators  of  great  enterprises,  the  philosophers,  the 
generals. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  every  one  who  takes  a  course  in 
public  speaking  will  be  original  in  the  highest  sense.  But  if  he 
cannot  be  a  great  cathedral  window,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
lend  us  a  pair  of  "rose-colored  glasses."  It  is  possible  for  most 
of  us  to  gather  enough  items  of  subject  matter  from  diverse 
sources,  to  give  them  enough  careful  consideration,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  the  audience  with  such  skill,  that  the  speech  may  justly 
be  called  original  in  the  commonly  understood  meaning  of  that 
term. 

But  the  preacher  who  reads  a  printed  sermon  from  a  famous 
divine  on  Friday,  outlines  it,  and  gives  his  sermon  on  Sunday 
from  the  same  outline,  is  not  original.  He  is  guilty  of  plagiarism 
even  though  he  does  throw  in  an  illustration  or  two  and  change 
the  language  to  his  own  poorer  style.  The  college  student  who 
reads  a  magazine  article  one  evening,  and  retails  the  same  items 
of  subject  matter  to  his  public  speaking  class  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, is  clearly  without  justification. 

There  is  no  harm  in  using  quotations  from  others.  If  the 
quotation  contains  only  a  few  words,  it  may  be  given  from  mem- 
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ory.  Such  quotations  and  those  taken  from  well-known  pieces 
of  literature  may  be  employed  in  the  speech  without  mention- 
ing the  source.  I  f  the  quotation  is  rather  long,  it  may  better  be 
read,  because  a  long  quotation  committed  to  memory  smells  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  source  of  a 
long  quotation  should  be  definitely  acknowledged. 

If  you  consult  many  different  sources,  if  you  draw  heavily 
upon  your  own  experience  and  information,  if  you  have  a  definite 
subject  to  which  you  stick  closely  all  through  the  speech,  and  if 
you  adapt  everything  you  say  to  the  audience,  you  will  have  a 
speech  that  is  sufficiently  original. 

Density  of  Items  of  Subject  Matter. — It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  speak  without  using  subject  matter  of  some  kind,  i.e., 
without  rousing  some  kind  of  a  train  of  mental  imagery.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  images 
may  appear.  It  is  obvious  that  a  speaker  who  can  evoke  mental 
imagery  with  twice  the  rapidity  of  another  will  be  much  more 
effective.  The  more  images  pouring  through  the  consciousness 
of  the  listeners,  the  greater  the  effectiveness  of  the  speaker,  as- 
suming of  course  that  the  images  are  not  passed  over  so  quickly 
that  they  cannot  be  appreciated. 

As  a  corollary  it  must  hold  that  shorter  items  of  subject  mat- 
ter are  preferable,  providing  they  do  not  sacrifice  vigor.  Our 
problem,  then,  in  revising  our  speeches,  is  to  go  through  a  speech 
and  condense  every  item  that  can  possibly  be  shortened.  In 
extemporaneous  speaking  we  should  acquire  a  habit  of  making 
an  item  stand  out  forcefully  with  one  or  two  hard  blows,  and 
then  pass  on  to  the  next  without  wasting  time. 

Note  the  condensation  and  improvement  of  the  following 
items  of  subject  matter : 

1.  (a)   The  world  stands  today  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  the 

human  race  must  choose  which  of  the  two  paths  it  will 
follow, 
(b)   Humanity  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  forced  to  choose 
between  two  paths. 

2.  (a)   The  latest  developments  in  sociology  seem  to  indicate  that 

there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  long-accepted  belief  that  crime 
is  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  feeble-mindedness. 
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(b)   Sociologists  have  thrown  overboard  the  belief  that  crime  is 
largely  caused  by  feeble-mindedness. 

3.  (a)  The  tragedy  of  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  indi- 

vidual negro  will  enrich  the  world  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  difficulty  is  developing  a  personal  philosophy  among 
the  colored  people  that  some  day  will  flower  forth  in  a 
rich  contribution  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 
(b)  In  the  economic  and  social  tragedy  of  his  race,  the  negro  is 
nourishing  a  philosophy  the  world  will  cherish  forever. 

4.  (a)   For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  patterns  of 

life  that  develop  and  are  found  in  the  great  centers  of 
population  are  coming  immediately  to  be  imitated  in  the 
villages. 
(b)   Never  before  has  the  life  of  the  villager  been  so  closely 
patterned  upon  the  urban  life. 

Exercise 
Condense  these  items  of  subject  matter : 

(a)  There  have  been  several  observations  which  have  been  made 

by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
this  defense. 

(b)  Any  attempts  to  force  a  man  to  confess  some  crime  will 

never  produce  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 

(c)  To  the  man  who  has  a  will  that  is  indomitable,  nothing  is  so 

likely  to  bring  about  his  success  as  some  kind  of  failure. 

(d)  "Justice,"  and  only  "justice"  shall  be  the  motto  which  we 

shall  adopt. 

(e)  You  have  suggested  to  me,  in  a  kindly  way,  that  the  solution 

to  the  problem,  which  is  a  very  weighty  one,  lies  in  my 
power. 

(f )  The  reason  that  the  courts  were  opposed  to  it  was  on  account 

of  the  fact  that  they  thought  it  limited  their  power. 

(g)  They  lost  every  chance  they  had  at  happiness,  in  the  wear- 

ing race  which  they  ran  between  their  health  and  the  fig- 
ures in  their  dirty  little  bank  book, 
(h)  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  given  up  everything 
they  had  that  was  worth  having  and  did  it  all  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  external  wealth. 

Chapter  Exercises 

1 .  Using  the  first  three  of  the  five  standards  set  up  in  this  chap- 
ter, criticize  these  items  of  subject  matter  for  use  before  a  college 
audience : 
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(a)  The  cause  of  the  farmer's  distress  is  the  high  tariff. 

(b)  Abraham  Lincoln  was  outstanding  as  a  clever,  wire-pulling 

politician. 

(c)  All  religious  systems  enslave  the  mind. 

(d)  Never  can  I  be  the  friend  of  one  who  vivisects  his  fellow 

creatures. 

(e)  Every  brain  is  a  field  where  nature  sows  the  seeds  of  thought. 

(f )  There  is  no  light  but  intelligence. 

(g)  Society  bows  and  kneels  at  the  feet  of  wealth. 

(h)   Morality  is  the  harmony  between  act  and  circumstance. 

(i)   The  festival  now  called  Christmas  is  far  older  than  Chris- 
tianity. 

(j)  Nietzsche  believed  that  evolution  is  working  toward  the 
super  man. 

(k)  The  theologian  arrives  at  the  unthinkable,  the  inconceivable, 
and  he  calls  it  God. 

(1)   Death  somehow  pays  no  attention  to  age,  sex,  wealth,  pros- 
pects, or  intelligence, 
(m)   Sixty  per  cent  of  the  adults  in  America  have  the  intelli- 
gence of  morons. 

(n)   Unfortunately,  Curran  did  not  have  the  breadth  of  mind  or 
culture  which  the  old  Greeks  possessed. 

(o)   People  go  to  church  to  get  pious  entertainment. 

(p)   In  his  youth  Mirabeau  had  been  very  wild. 

2.  Divide  the  following  excerpts  into  items  of  subject  matter  and 
criticize  each  one  according  to  the  standards  set  up  in  this  chapter. 

I  like  the  idea  that  a  baby  doesn't  amount  to  anything  !  Why, 
one  baby  is  just  a  house  and  a  front  yard  full  by  itself;  one  baby 
can  furnish  more  business  than  you  and  your  whole  interior  de- 
partment can  attend  to;  he  is  enterprising,  irrepressible,  brimful 
of  lawless  activities ;  do  what  you  please,  you  can't  make  him  stay 
on  the  reservation.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  one  baby.  As  long 
as  you  are  in  your  right  mind  don't  you  ever  pray  for  twins. 
Twins  amount  to  a  permanent  riot;  and  there  ain't  any  real  dif- 
ference between  triplets  and  insurrection.6 

For  ten  years  his  life  was  a  tale  of  fermenting  youth :  toiling 
and  moiling,  turning  this  way  and  that,  to  surveying  and  flax- 
dressing,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  fairer  chance :  a  lover  of 
all  the  girls,  and  the  master  of  the  revels  everywhere.  .  .  .  But 
the  farm  which  he  tilled  with  his  brother  was  unproductive,  and 
at  the  very  time  that  his  genius  was  most  affluent  his  conduct  was 


6  From  an  after-dinner  speech,  "The  Babies,"  by  Samuel  L.  Clemens.     See  Brigance, 
Classified  Speech  Models,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1928,  p.  313. 
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most  wayward.  Distracted  by  poetry  and  poverty  and  passion, 
and  brought  to  public  shame,  he  determined  to  leave  the  country, 
and  in  1786,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  Burns  published 
his  poems  by  subscription,  to  get  money  to  pay  his  passage  to 
America.  Ah  !  could  that  poor,  desperate  ploughman  of  Mossgiel 
have  foreseen  this  day,  could  he  have  known  that  because  of  those 
poems — an  abiding  part  of  literature,  familiar  to  every  people, 
sung  and  repeated  in  American  homes  from  sea  to  sea — his  genius 
would  be  honored  and  his  name  blessed,  and  his  statue  raised  with 
grateful  pride  to  keep  his  memory  in  America  green  forever,  per- 
haps the  amazing  vision  might  have  nerved  him  to  make  his  life 
as  noble  as  his  genius.7 

I  was  delightfully  intrigued  while  I  was  traveling  to  stop  in 
England  during  the  campaign  of  Lady  Astor  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  remember  one  day  during  the  campaign  somebody 
arose  to  heckle  her.  He  said,  "You  know,  Lady  Astor,  my  chil- 
dren are  as  good  as  yours."  Lady  Astor  said,  "Which  of  my 
children  do  you  mean?  One  of  my  boys  would  be  poor  if  you 
turned  him  loose  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  other  boy  would 
be  rich  if  you  turned  him  loose  in  Timbuctoo."  No,  Lord  Astor 
and  Lady  Astor  can't  make  their  children  equal  at  all.  Neither 
can  we  in  America  by  any  kind  of  education,  law,  or  philosophy 
make  all  of  our  people  equal,  measured  in  one  common  mould. 
Some  men  are  expected  to  be  better  and  finer  than  others.  In  the 
great  forest  of  humanity,  some  trees  must  always  be  tallest.  They 
always  have  been.8 


7  From  an  eulogy  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Robert  Burns  in  New  York  City,  by 
George  William  Curtis.  See  G.  W.  Curtis,  Orations  and  Addresses,  Harper  &  Bros., 
1894,  pp.  310-311. 

8  From  a  lecture,  "Aristocracy  in  Thinking,"  by  Spillman.  See  J.  M.  O'Neill  and 
F.  K.  Riley,  Contemporary  Speeches,  The  Century  Co.,  1930,  p.  454. 
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KINDS  OF  SPEECHES 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  public  speaker  must  always  have 
a  specific  and  definite  purpose.  Such  a  purpose  may  usually  be 
as  simply  stated  as  one  of  the  following : 

To  entertain  the  audience. 

To  explain  the  operations  of  a  Diesel  motor. 

To  explain  the  provisions  of  a  law. 

To  impress  members  of  the  audience  with  the  significance  of 
Easter. 

To  impress  members  of  the  audience  with  the  value  of  honesty. 

To  persuade  members  of  the  audience  to  vote  for  a  certain 
candidate. 

To  persuade  members  of  the  audience  to  accept  belief  in  im- 
mortality. 

The  presence  of  a  specific  purpose  always  implies  that  the  speaker 
is  seeking  a  specific  response ;  he  is  attempting  to  get  the  indi- 
vidual listener  to  react  in  some  desired  manner. 

In  attempting  to  classify  specific  purposes  we  find  four  dif- 
ferent kinds,  based  upon  four  clearly  differentiated  kinds  of 
responses,  which  may  be  simply  stated : 

i.  To  entertain :  creating  in  the  hearer  a  pleasant  feeling. 

2.  To  explain:  implanting  in  the  hearer  an  understanding; 

i.e.,  an  ability  to  respond  in  a  new  way. 

3.  To  impress :  reinforcing  a  habit  of  response  already  held 

by  the  listener. 

4.  To  persuade :  implanting  in  the  hearer  an  entirely  new  habit 

of  response  against  the  opposition  either  of  inertia  or  of 
some  contradictory  habit  of  response  previously  estab- 
lished. 

62 
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These  four  contain  all  of  the  possible  purposes  which  belong 
within  the  province  of  public  speaking.  At  times,  however, 
speeches  are  given  to  accomplish  purposes  for  the  achievement 
of  which  public  speaking  is  not  the  accepted  instrumentality. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  attempt  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  one  or  more  members  of  the  audience,  as 
when  one's  employer  is  in  the  audience.  In  a  sense  this  may  be 
said  to  fall  under  the  category  of  the  third  purpose  named  above, 
"to  impress."  But  it  is  generally  conceded  that  such  a  purpose 
does  not  legitimately  belong  within  the  realm  of  rhetoric.  An- 
other instance  of  a  speech  that  is  outside  the  four  purposes  is 
the  one  given  merely  to  consume  time,  as  for  instance,  when  a 
member  of  Congress  speaks  continuously  for  thirty  or  forty 
hours,  merely  to  consume  all  the  time  remaining  until  Congress 
is  scheduled  to  adjourn,  and  thus  prevent  a  certain  law  from  be- 
ing enacted.  Or,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  is  asked 
to  talk  until  the  scheduled  speaker  arrives.  On  such  occasions 
the  purpose  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  four  recognized  pur- 
poses, unless  it  might  be  classed  as  entertainment ;  but  rhetori- 
cians would  not  be  inclined  to  accept  an  effort  to  consume  time 
as  a  legitimate  speech  purpose. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  every  speech  which  we  care  to  con- 
sider as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  public  speaking  must  have 
one  of  the  above  four  purposes.  Moreover,  it  must  have  one, 
and  only  one,  main  purpose.  There  may  be  subsidiary  purposes. 
Very  frequently,  if  not  most  of  the  time,  speakers  with  any  of 
the  last  three  purposes  should  strive  also  to  entertain.  For,  if 
the  audience  are  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  they  may  be  more 
easily  persuaded  or  impressed.  If  the  occasion  is  one  which 
calls  for  the  primary  purpose  of  entertainment,  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  intersperse  bits  of  persuasion  or  explanation,  or  to 
impress  some  truth  more  deeply  than  ordinarily  held.  By  such 
variety  it  is  possible  to  gain  greater  richness  of  treatment.  As 
an  Oriental  rug  secures  more  lustre  by  the  harmony  of  varied 
hues,  so  does  a  speech  gain  richness  by  gliding  from  the  pur- 
pose of  persuasion  into  the  purpose  of  impressing  us  with  the 
significance  of  an  accepted  truth,  and  then  perhaps,  into  a  pur- 
pose of  entertainment  by  means  of  a  bit  of  humor. 
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It  is  also  possible  for  a  given  speech  to  fulfill  more  than  one,  or 
even  all,  of  the  four  purposes  at  one  time.  Consider  a  speech  en- 
titled, "The  Character  of  a  Physician,"  to  be  given  before  young- 
men  in  a  medical  school.  The  speaker  might  explain  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  ideal  physician.  He  might 
say  nothing  new,  and  therefore  it  could  be  justly  classified  as 
an  impressive  speech.  Because  the  subject  so  closely  concerned 
the  students,  they  might  be  entertained.  And  finally,  they  might 
be  persuaded  to  change  their  life  habits.  Thus  a  single  speech 
could  fulfill  all  four  purposes.  But  in  his  own  mind  the  speaker 
would  have  only  one  primary  purpose.  In  the  above  instance  his 
real  purpose,  although  unexpressed,  would  be  to  make  the  young 
men  better  physicians.  Everything  in  the  speech  would  be  se- 
lected to  that  end,  and  to  that  end  only;  therefore  it  should  be 
called  a  persuasive  speech.  If  there  is  a  persuasive  element  in- 
volved, it  is  usually  the  primary  purpose. 

In  the  process  of  selecting  a  subject  we  have  seen  the  value 
of  having  a  definite  purpose.  The  speaker  should  have  in  mind 
the  exact  response  he  wishes  to  create  in  the  audience.  He  may 
not  consider  which  one  of  the  four  general  purposes  it  is,  but  it 
is  most  essential  that  he  be  absolutely  certain  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  exactly  what  he  wants  to  accomplish,  and  also  that  this 
purpose  should  guide  him  throughout  all  his  preparation. 

Exercise 

Take  up  each  of  the  following  subjects  and  decide  which  one  of 
the  four  purposes  it  falls  under.  Then  be  able  to  tell  in  class  what 
specific  purposes  of  the  other  three  kinds  might  be  introduced  in 
connection  with  a  speech  on  that  subject.  For  example,  take  the 
subject,  "Communism  is  a  desirable  form  of  government."  This  is 
evidently  to  be  given  to  persuade.  But  in  connection  with  the  speech 
there  might  be  an  effort  to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  proposed 
system  would  work;  the  speaker  might  impress  his  audience  with 
the  psychological  distress  suffered  by  those  who  cannot  find  employ- 
ment ;  the  speaker  might  also  attempt  to  entertain  his  audience  by  a 
humorous  story  of  how  a  child  was  taught  to  share  his  playthings 
with  other  children. 
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(a)  The  United  States  should  adopt  the  principle  of  free  trade. 

(b)  Gossip  is  undesirable. 

(c)  The  perversities  of  Dutchmen. 

(d)  The  function  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(e)  Intimate  thoughts  of  the  Republican  elephant  and  the  Demo- 

cratic donkey. 

(f)  The  significance  of  Mother's  Day. 

(g)  A  process  of  curing  meat. 

(h)   Senator should  be  re-elected. 

Speeches  of  Entertainment 

Public  speakers  are  sometimes  sought  merely  as  entertainers, 
particularly  for  after-dinner  speaking  or  for  convention  pro- 
grams. At  other  times,  even  though  the  occasion  may  seem  to 
call  for  another  purpose,  the  speaker  may  prefer  to  entertain. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable.  When,  for  example,  a  per- 
son is  speaking  before  a  college  or  high  school  assembly  on  an 
occasion  which  has  been  created  primarily  for  its  educational 
value,  he  would  be  guilty  of  perverting  the  educational  function 
of  the  assembly  if  he  did  nothing  but  entertain.  But  in  many 
instances  he  may  be  entirely  justified  in  changing  his  purpose. 
When  a  political  speaker  is  called  upon  to  greet  a  crowd  at  the 
railway  station,  the  time  is  so  short  that  he  could  not  deal  with 
a  political  issue  in  any  complete  or  satisfactory  manner.  So  he 
utters  merely  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  tries  to  engender  a 
feeling  of  goodwill. 

What  Is  a  Pleasant  State  of  Consciousness? — Since  the 
purpose  of  entertainment  in  public  speaking  is  one  which  is  de- 
signed to  produce  a  pleasant  state  of  consciousness,  it  will  be  of 
practical  help  to  the  public  speaker  for  him  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  condition  which  may  be  known  as  "a  pleasant  state 
of  consciousness." 

There  are  only  three  possible  phases  in  the  welfare  of  any 
individual  living  organism.  Its  condition  may  be  declining;  it 
may  be  holding  its  own ;  it  may  be  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Only  the  last  one  of  the  three  is  pleasant :  only  when  there  is 
satisfactory  progress  in  fulfilling  the  individual's  complete  func- 
tion of  living  and  reproducing.    Thus  relief  from  pain  is  pleas- 
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ant;  the  satisfaction  of  thirst  is  pleasant;  rest  after  hard  labor  is 
pleasant.  Each  of  these  things  contributes  to  the  individual's 
physiological  well-being.  Consider  his  social  well-being.  An 
assurance  of  the  love  of  parent  is  pleasant  to  the  child ;  the  high 
esteem  of  our  neighbors  is  pleasant ;  the  release  from  suspicion 
is  pleasant.  In  general,  those  things  are  pleasant  which  are  con- 
nected with  successful  activity. 

As  we  think  of  relief  from  pain,  satisfaction  of  thirst,  and 
rest  after  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  public  speaking  cannot  be  used 
for  the  promotion  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  pleasantness.  But 
there  are  three  ways  by  which  a  public  speaker  may  set  up  a 
pleasant  state  of  consciousness. 

1.  Satisfying  Curiosity. — We  enjoy  hearing  about  the 
food  and  dress  of  people  of  foreign  lands.  We  enjoy  finding 
out  how  things  are  made,  habits  of  animals,  bits  of  gossip,  and 
so  on  endlessly.  When  we  hear  about  the  strange  life  of  other 
lands,  we  are  first  attracted  because  they  are  unusual,  and  then 
we  compare  them  to  our  own  experiences  regarding  food,  dress, 
and  social  customs  which  we  realize  are  fundamental  to  our 
daily  lives.  The  acquiring  of  knowledge  in  such  matters,  and  the 
resultant  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  is  pleasant  because  it  seems 
to  fit  us  for  the  more  successful  living  of  our  lives,  or  perhaps 
merely  because  it  is  an  unusual  type  of  human  activity. 

2.  Stimulating  Desire. — It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  hu- 
man nature  that  not  only  do  we  enjoy  achieving  success,  but  also 
being  encouraged  to  achieve  success,  providing  we  think  there  is 
any  possibility  of  attainment.  The  boy,  hesitating  about  enter- 
ing a  foot  race,  enjoys  being  encouraged  to  take  part.  We  are 
entertained  by  the  public  speaker  who  stimulates  our  desire  to 
be  wealthy,  who  talks  about  appetizing  foods,  who  encourages  us 
to  believe  in  ourselves.  These  things,  of  course,  are  unpleasant 
if  the  individual  believes  them  incapable  of  realization.  Any 
one  starving  on  a  desert  island  would  not  enjoy  hearing  about 
appetizing  food. 

3.  Assuring  Safety. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
method  of  entertaining  audiences  by  public  speaking.     When 
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we  consider  that  a  pleasant  state  of  consciousness  is  an  awareness 
of  successful  activity,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  speech  has  great 
potentialities  for  bringing  the  individual  to  that  awareness.  A 
person  is  unhappy  because  his  attention  is  focused  on  some  un- 
successful aspect  of  his  life.  If  it  is  possible  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion toward  some  successful  aspect,  he  will  be  made  happy. 
Thus,  one  who  is  unhappy  in  love  may  throw  himself  into  his 
work  and  achieve  a  pleasant  state  of  consciousness  through  pro- 
fessional or  financial  success.  The  entertaining  speaker  who  is 
highly  successful  really  hypnotizes  his  audience.  He  holds  their 
whole  attention.  Forgetting  all  their  troubles,  they  are  en- 
veloped by  a  grand  illusion  of  glorious  well-being. 

When  a  public  speaker  compliments  his  rural  audience  on  the 
excellence  of  the  farming  land  in  that  section,  he  is  causing  them 
to  dwell  on  the  idea  that  they  are  safer  financially  than  other  com- 
munities. If  a  speaker  tells  his  audience  about  the  achievements 
of  the  modern  industrial  age,  they  are  entertained  by  the  thrill 
of  realizing  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  improving  and  becom- 
ing satisfactory.  Citizens  are  entertained  by  hearing  any  plan 
that  gives  their  community  promise  of  prosperity.  For  several 
years,  nothing  was  more  entertaining  to  the  citizens  of  Akron 
than  to  hear  about  the  establishment  of  the  new  lighter-than-air- 
craft  industry  in  that  city.  The  community  was  being  developed 
economically,  and  each  individual  had  a  feeling  of  increased 
security. 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  speaker  accomplishes  the  purpose  of 
entertainment  by  developing  in  his  audience  a  pleasant  state  of 
consciousness ;  and  we  have  further  seen  that  a  pleasant  state  of 
consciousness  follows  the  individual's  belief  that  he  is  improv- 
ing his  condition  or  fulfilling  his  life  function.  The  three  ways 
by  which  a  speaker  may  place  his  audience  in  a  pleasant  state  of 
consciousness  are : 

By  a  process  of  satisfying  curiosity. 
By  a  process  of  stimulating  desire. 
By  a  process  of  assuring  safety.1 


1  Humor  is  a  means  of   assuring  safety  as  will   be   explained   in  a  chapter  especially- 
devoted  to  the  use  of  humor  in  public  speaking. 
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The  Relation  of  Entertainment  to  Other  Purposes. — En- 
tertainment is  not  so  often  the  primary  purpose  of  speeches  as  are 
the  other  three,  but  it  is  extremely  useful  as  a  subsidiary  purpose. 
In  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  speeches  given  from  day  to  day 
in  communities  all  over  the  United  States,  there  is  some  attempt 
at  entertainment.  Every  person  who  does  any  considerable 
speaking  should  be  able  to  introduce  portions  of  entertainment, 
especially  humor,  when  they  may  be  needed. 

Choice  of  Subject  Matter — There  are  so  many  variations  in 
speeches  of  entertainment  that  it  is  difficult  to  derive  general 
principles  which  adequately  govern  the  choice  of  subject  matter. 
Some  speeches  of  entertainment  are  constructed  from  literary 
and  historical  material.  Just  as  many  people  have  a  sense  of 
well-being  when  they  attend  the  moving  picture  theatre  and  see 
men  and  women  in  full  dress  and  beautiful  gowns,  living  in  mag- 
nificent homes  and  indulging  in  expensive  recreations,  so  other 
people  have  a  sense  of  intellectual  well-being  when  the  after- 
dinner  speaker  uses  a  wealth  of  historical  and  literary  allusion. 
The  members  of  the  audience  are  pleased  by  being  lifted  out  of 
their  "dish- washing"  habits  of  thinking  into  a  fairyland  of  in- 
tellectual life.  Most  audiences,  however,  are  more  entertained 
by  the  "Bringing-Up-Father"  type  of  material,  the  common 
things  almost  every  individual  has  seen  at  close  hand. 


Any  one  who  takes  a  prominent  part  in  community  life  and 
in  organizations  may  be  invited  to  give  speeches  of  entertain- 
ment. If  he  does  this  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  he  will 
gain  the  general  respect  of  his  listeners.  But  if  he  bores  the 
audience,  their  opinion  of  his  other  abilities  will  decrease  pro- 
portionately. Humanity  is  unfortunately  prone  to  judge  the 
abilities  of  people  by  their  appearances — even  to  the  point  of 
choosing  their  physicians,  lawyers,  and  teachers  by  this  criterion. 
If  a  man  appears  capable,  we  assume  that  he  is.  It  is  a  valuable 
asset,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  speech  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Except  for  those  rarely  fortunate  individuals  who  seem 
equipped  by  nature  to  say  entertaining  things,  this  is  the  most 
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difficult  type  of  speaking.  The  whole  nature  of  the  average 
individual  is  set  against  any  effort  at  entertainment.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  but  that  progress  can  be  made ;  if  one  is  of 
normal  intelligence  and  has  an  active  desire  to  learn  to  speak 
entertainingly,  he  can  acquire  that  ability  by  effort  and  practice. 

Exercise 

Trace  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  following 
were  entertaining  to  the  audiences  involved : 

(a)  Byrd's  account  of  his  polar  expeditions  as  given  to  audi- 

ences in  popular  lectures. 

(b)  Byrd's  accounts  of  his  polar  expeditions  as  given  to  geog- 

raphers. 

(c)  A  lecture  to  college  students  on  the  love  affairs  of  Abraham 

Lincoln. 

(d)  A  talk  to  Boy  Scouts  on  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

(e)  To  a  college  audience  of  varying  religions :  "I  can  remember 

when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  persuaded  the  Catholic  Church 
to  get  up  a  baseball  team  to  play  a  Methodist  Sunday 
School  Class  so  they  could  help  pay  the  debt  on  the  Negro 
Church.  And  the  Jewish  people  wanted  to  help  out  so 
badly  that  they  collected  some  money  among  themselves 
and  paid  off  the  mortgage  before  the  ball  game  was 
played." 

(f)  To  a  Little  Theatre  group:  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 

Roman  Theatre." 

(g)  To  any  audience : 

X — So  you're  a  Communist  ? 

Y — Certainly. 

X — If  you  had  two  autos  you'd  give  me  one  ? 

Y— Yes. 

X — If  you  had  two  yachts  you'd  give  me  one? 

Y — Of  course. 

X — And  if  you  had  two  shirts  you'd  give  me  one? 

Y— No. 

X— Why? 

Y — Why,  man  alive,  I  have  two  shirts  ! 

Speeches  of  Exposition 

In  speeches  of  exposition  the  speaker  tries  to  teach,  i.e.,  to 
implant  a  new  understanding  in  the  consciousness  of  the  listener, 
and  enable  him  to  respond  as  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
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respond  before.  The  psychological  implications  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example.  A  scoutmaster  may  explain  how  to  build 
a  fire  without  matches.  Previous  to  the  explanation  none  of  the 
boys  would  have  been  able  to  respond  either  to  a  request  that  he 
build  a  fire  in  such  a  manner  or  to  a  situation  in  which  his  com- 
fort demanded  a  fire.  But  the  verbal  explanation,  if  success- 
ful, would  enable  him  to  respond  as  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  the  speaking  in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  much 
that  is  done  in  the  industrial  world,  is  expository.  In  most 
argumentative  speaking  there  is  frequent  need  to  explain;  for 
example,  when  arguing  that  the  United  States  government  has 
handled  large  affairs  skilfully,  it  is  useful  to  explain  the  way  in 
which  the  Panama  Canal  was  built  or  the  Post  Office  Department 
administered.  Exposition  may  be  found  as  a  subsidiary  purpose, 
although  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  speeches  of  impressiveness ; 
we  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  ear  as  a  means  of  impressing 
upon  an  audience  the  wonderful  intricacy  of  the  human  body. 
Exposition  may  also  be  found  in  speeches  of  entertainment,  as 
in  explaining  some  situation  which  provides  a  setting  for  a 
humorous  incident.  Exposition,  then,  is  frequently  not  only 
the  chief  method  of  a  speech,  but  it  is  often  the  basis  on  which 
other  methods  are  developed. 

Subjects  of  Exposition. — Four  types  of  subjects  may  be 
explained : 

A  process  A  relationship 

A  proposition  An  entity 

Each  of  these  is  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner  as  outlined 
below. 

1.  If  a  speaker  were  to  explain  the  process  of  manufacturing 
matches,  he  would  begin  with  the  selection  of  wood,  then  tell 
how  it  was  cut  into  blocks,  and  proceed  with  each  step  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  match  until  it  was  entirely  made  and  boxed. 
The  outline  of  the  speech  would  be  parallel  to  a  trip  through  the 
factory.  If  the  speaker  were  skilful,  his  auditors  would  be  able 
to  recall  with  some  accuracy  the  entire  process  of  making 
matches.     This  arrangement  of  material  is  one  of  the  easiest 
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methods  of  organization  to  understand  and  remember;  and  it 
makes  the  explanation  of  a  process  easy.  The  speaker  has  only 
to  proceed  carefully,  making  sure  that  the  listener  understands 
exactly  when  a  new  step  is  being  taken  and  what  is  accomplished 
by  it. 

2.  A  proposition  may  be  explained  by  setting  forth  reasons 
or  arguments  connected  with  it.  At  this  point,  exposition 
borders  on  persuasive  speaking.  But  it  is  obviously  different  if 
the  speaker  presents  both  sides  without  any  attempt  to  influence 
opinion.  And  even  if  he  presents  only  one  side,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  do  so  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the  opinion  of 
those  listening  to  him.  In  a  faculty  discussion  of  compulsory 
military  training,  one  faculty  member  was  asked  to  search  out 
and  present  all  the  reasons  against  military  training,  and  another 
was  asked  to  secure  the  reasons  for  military  training.  When 
these  two  gentlemen  presented  their  findings,  they  were  entirely 
objective  and  expository.  In  fact,  they  were  agreed  as  to  the 
most  desirable  course  of  action.  The  difference  between  exposi- 
tory and  persuasive  speaking  on  the  same  proposition  depends, 
then,  chiefly  on  the  attitude  of  the  speaker.  If  he  has  no  desire 
to  formulate  opinion,  and  if  he  therefore  states  the  facts  objec- 
tively without  relation  to  belief,  it  is  exposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  wishes  to  overcome  opposing  patterns  of  response 
and  establish  a  new  one,  and  must  therefore  relate  the  facts  to 
the  belief  of  the  listener,  it  is  argument.  It  is  true  that  a  speaker 
seldom  attempts  to  explain  a  proposition;  he  usually  tries  to 
influence  the  audience  toward  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  this  form  of  exposition,  the  subject  matter  is  set  forth  ac- 
cording to  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  reasons  supporting  or 
denying  the  proposition,  except  when  it  is  modified  to  secure 
an  arrangement  which  may  be  more  easily  remembered  and 
evaluated.  For  persuasive  speaking,  on  the  other  hand,  material 
is  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  likely  to  secure  the  belief 
of  the  hearer,  as  will  be  discussed  fully  in  other  chapters. 

3.  The  third  type  of  expository  subject  is  that  of  presenting 
a  relationship.  The  following  statement  is  an  explanation  of 
the  relationships  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  other  bodies  of 
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land :  "The  Philippine  Islands  lie  about  a  thousand  miles  south 
of  Japan  between  21  °  10'  and  40  40'  north  latitude,  and  about 
five  hundred  miles  east  of  China  between  1 160  40'  and  1260  34' 
east  longitude."  In  explaining  the  character  of  a  person,  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  same  method,  telling  who  his  relatives  are, 
where  he  lives,  and  what  influences  have  been  and  are  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  life.  Or  it  would  be  possible  to  explain 
the  diplomatic  relationships  between  one  nation  and  its  neigh- 
bors. In  this  method  you  will  observe  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  things  themselves  are  not  considered,  but  only  the  external 
relationships. 

4.  The  fourth  type  of  exposition  takes  up  the  things  them- 
selves. There  is  no  word  in  English  to  give  satisfactory  expres- 
sion to  this  type  of  material.  Entity  seems  to  fit  it  best  because 
an  entity  is  a  thing  complete  in  itself.  In  considering  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  we  might  say,  "There  are  7,083  islands,  extending 
1,152  miles  from  north  to  south  and  682  miles  from  east  to 
west.  The  largest  is  Luzon,  containing  40,814  square  miles 
.  .  .  ,"  and  in  this  manner  it  might  be  continued.  To  explain  a 
religion,  one  should  present  its  beliefs  and  practices.  Or,  it  is 
possible  to  present  an  expository  estimate  of  a  person  by  ana- 
lyzing his  character. 

In  explaining  an  entity,  it  is  always  necessary  to  proceed  by 
division.  Divide  the  entity  into  parts,  and  continue  to  subdivide 
those  parts  until  you  come  to  the  details  themselves.  Such  a 
plan  is  not  difficult  to  follow,  but  the  whole  analysis  should  be 
consistent.  For  instance,  if  the  first  part  of  the  exposition  is 
given  on  the  basis  of  a  division  according  to  size,  it  is  unwise 
to  shift  to  a  division  according  to  color  until  the  first  one  has  been 
completed.  Sometimes  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  use  a  chrono- 
logical division  to  indicate  how  the  thing  developed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  with  some  exceptions,  each  of  the 
four  kinds  of  exposition  has  its  peculiar  method  of  treatment. 
In  other  words,  in  each  of  them,  the  items  of  subject  matter  are 
arranged  in  different  ways,  as  follows : 

(a)   A  process  is  to  be  explained  by  having  the  details  of  sub- 
ject matter  arranged  in  order  of  time. 
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(b)  A.  proposition  is  to  be  explained  by  arranging  the  details 

of  subject  matter  according  to  logic. 

(c)  A  relationship  is  to  be  explained  by  taking  up  and  pre- 

senting the  details  of  subject  matter  in  the  order  in 
which  they  bound  the  subject. 

(d)  An  entity  is  to  be  explained  by  dividing  the  subject  into 

parts  until  the  details  are  presented. 

Exercises 

1.  Under  which  of  the  four  classes  of  exposition  is  each  of  the 
following  expository  subjects  to  be  placed,  and  how  would  you 
explain  each  ? 

(a)  Coal  mining. 

(b)  The  place  of  the  study  of  art  in  education. 

(c)  Painting  theatrical  scenery. 

(d)  The  desirability  of  compulsory  military  training  in  college. 

(e)  The  effect  of  national  legislation  upon  aviation. 

(f)  How  to  make  sponge  cake. 

(g)  The  maintenance  of  free  speech  in  time  of  war. 
(h)  The  anatomical  construction  of  the  human  larynx. 

2.  Hand  in  four  subjects  suitable  for  exposition  (one  for  each 
of  the  four  types)  and  state  how  you  would  proceed  to  explain 
each  to  an  audience.  This  should  be  done  in  only  one  or  two 
sentences,  as : 

(a)  A  process :  How  to  Shoot  Fouls  in  Basketball.  I  would 
first  explain  how  a  person  should  stand,  how  he  should  take  hold 
of  the  ball,  and  so  forth  through  each  step  of  it  just  as  a  player 
would  do,  until  the  ball  leaves  his  hands. 

You  should  be  able  to  think  of  your  own  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions,  however,  are  offered :  any  organization,  such 
as  a  church,  scouts,  grange;  processes  used  in  mining,  manufac- 
turing, farming,  bookkeeping,  clerking,  machinery;  city,  county, 
state,  or  national  governmental  agencies;  household  activities; 
beliefs ;  political  parties. 

Clearness  of  Presentation. — In  an  expository  speech,  it  is 
often  necessary  at  the  beginning  to  make  certain  important  dis- 
tinctions which  the  audience  must  hold  in  mind  throughout  the 
entire  speech;  otherwise,  the  audience  may  become  hopelessly 
confused.  For  example,  in  explaining  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile tires,  the  speech  might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
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dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  tubes,  and  the  other  with  cas- 
ings. If,  at  some  point  in  the  discussion,  a  listener  became 
uncertain  which  one  was  being  considered,  the  whole  exposition 
would  be  confusing.  Or,  if  you  were  to  explain  coal  mining  to 
an  audience,  you  might  decide  to  describe  two  kinds  of  coal 
mines  :  (a)  strip  mines  in  which  the  coal  lies  right  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  "strip"  it  off  and  put  it 
in  coal  cars  by  means  of  huge  cranes;  and  (b)  shaft  mining,  in 
which  the  coal  is  brought  straight  up  a  shaft  from  far  under- 
ground. If,  in  trying  to  explain  these  two  types  of  mining,  a 
speaker  should  glide  from  the  explanation  of  the  first  into  an 
explanation  of  the  second  without  the  audience's  realizing  the 
difference,  they  would  become  confused.  The  first  thing  to  do, 
then,  is  to  make  plain  that  there  are  two  distinctly  different  types 
of  mines.  Such  fundamental  distinctions  which  underlie  the 
whole  discussion  and  which  must  be  made  clear,  should  usually 
come  at  the  beginning,  and  should  be  repeated  occasionally 
throughout  the  speech. 

Connectives  are  important  in  exposition,  including  such 
phrases  and  words  as  "next,"  "then,"  "following  this,"  "going 
to  the  other  side,"  "looking  backward,"  "meanwhile,"  "at  the 
same  time,"  "the  next  step  in  the  process."  It  may  often  be  de- 
sirable to  number  the  main  points  of  the  speech  with  "first," 
"second,"  "third,"  and  so  on.  Even  though  connectives  may  be 
used  unobtrusively,  as  of  course  they  should  be,  they  furnish 
a  highly  dependable  means  of  indicating  transitions. 

A  summary  should  be  used  at  the  end  of  each  important  point. 
The  attention  of  the  hearer  is  thereby  drawn,  as  though  by  a 
backward  look,  to  the  material  which  has  thus  far  been  presented, 
and  the  whole  development  is  covered  in  a  glance.  In  all  learn- 
ing processes,  the  rapid  survey  of  extended  groups  of  material 
is  more  effective  than  monotonous  repetition  of  details.  Sum- 
maries enable  the  hearer  to  recognize  relationships  and  to  keep 
large  groups  of  material  more  firmly  in  mind.  These  are  typical 
statements  one  might  find  at  the  ends  of  topics  or  sub-topics : 

In  this  way  gasoline  is  mixed  with  air  and  prepared  for  combus- 
tion. 
Such  were  the  plans  as  outlined  by  Napoleon  for  the  attack. 
These  are  the  advantages  of  lighter-than-air-craft. 
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It  is  possible  for  summaries  to  be  more  subtle  and  still  be  effec- 
tive. An  illustration  may  serve  as  a  summary,  and  bind  to- 
gether all  the  facts  that  have  been  presented.  Or  the  conclusion 
and  the  summary  might  be  identical,  as  follows : 

So  the  conception  of  constant  adjustment  to  their  environments 
by  all  living  things  has  revolutionized  scientific  thinking. 

More  important  than  the  summary  is  the  opening  statement 
of  each  new  idea.  Most  new  topics  are  begun  with  sentences  that 
indicate  the  general  trend  of  the  whole  point.  It  is  thereby 
clearly  shown  that  the  speaker  is  taking  up  a  new  trend  of 
thought,  and  the  nature  of  the  new  trend  is  indicated : 

Let  us  consider  the  contribution  of  mathematics. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves  next  what  is  the  cause  of  this  decrease 
in  the  level  of  the  lake. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  new  point  be  stated  abruptly, 
but  it  is  certainly  essential  that  the  attention  of  the  hearer  should 
be  shifted  from  the  preceding  material  and  that  he  be  permitted 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  consideration  of  new  material. 

Of  greatest  practical  importance  to  the  speaker,  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  summary  and  opening  statement  in  one  sentence. 
This  serves  not  only  a  double  purpose  but  also  provides  a  transi- 
tion between  two  divisions  of  a  topic.    Observe  these  examples  : 

Consider  the  effect  of  such  devastation  of  our  forests  upon  flood 

control. 
"Of  political  wisdom,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  generous 

sense,  Elizabeth  had  little  or  none;  but  her  political  tact  was 

unerring."  2 

These  sentences  summarize  the  preceding  thought,  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  following  thought,  and  provide  a  transition  be- 
tween the  two. 

Adaptation  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Audience. — Through 
psychology  we  discover  that  all  learning  may  be  traced  to  funda- 
mental sensations.  The  newborn  child  is  not  capable  of  stimula- 
tion except  through  immediate  reaction  to  primitive  sensation. 


2  J.  R.  Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  1900,  Vol. 
p.  29. 
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Gradually,  however,  he  builds  up  a  store  of  experiences.  These 
experiences  multiply,  become  associated  one  with  another,  and 
increase  so  rapidly  that  they  compose  a  fabric  marvelously  com- 
plicated. The  process  is  still  further  increased  by  the  medium  of 
language.  A  word  becomes  the  symbol  of  a  whole  train  of  expe- 
riences. If  one  symbol  will  represent  to  the  audience  a  compli- 
cated process,  it  is  preferable  to  use  that  symbol  by  itself,  because 
it  is  more  economical  for  the  speaker  to  handle  his  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  largest  possible  groups.  But  if  the  audience  are  un- 
acquainted with  a  term  or  what  it  represents,  a  longer  set  of 
symbols  must  be  used.  With  one  audience  it  would  be  meaning- 
ful merely  to  say,  "The  next  step  is  to  size  the  cloth."  To  an- 
other audience  it  might  be  necessary  to  say,  "In  the  next  step 
we  prepare  the  cloth  for  painting.  This  is  done  by  securing 
ground  glue  from  a  drug  store  or  paint  store,  dissolving  a  pound 
of  it  in  a  bucket  of  hot  water,  and  spreading  it  liberally  upon 
the  stretched  cloth  with  a  large  paint  brush.  After  it  has  dried 
the  surface  is  ready  to  receive  the  application  of  paint." 

One  must,  therefore,  always  explain  a  subject  by  using  facts 
and  ideas  with  which  the  members  of  the  audience  are  already 
familiar.  Suppose  you  wished  to  tell  some  one  how  to  make 
peach  pie.  If  that  person  already  knew  how  to  make  apple  pie, 
you  would  be  able  to  shorten  the  explanation  by  starting  with 
the  making  of  apple  pie  and  proceeding  by  comparison.  You 
may  always  ask  yourself  the  question,  "How  much  does  my 
audience  already  know  about  this  subject  or  similar  subjects?" 
On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge,  you  may  proceed  to  fill  in  the 
gaps. 

Exercise 

Pick  one  of  the  following  subjects  for  the  audience  indicated 
and  show  what  different  procedure  you  would  have  to  employ  be- 
cause of  their  different  knowledge  of  the  subject : 

(a)  "The  Forward  Pass"  to  a  group  in  a  Chinese  School  where 

football  was  being  introduced,  as  contrasted  to  a  group  in 
an  American  high  school. 

(b)  "Baking  a  Sponge  Cake"  to  a  group  of  high  school  girls  as 

contrasted  with  a  group  of  housewives. 
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(c)  "The  American  System  of  Political  Parties"  to  a  university 
audience  in  America  as  contrasted  with  a  British  audi- 
ence. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Aids. — In  many  instances,  the  use  of  such 
visual  aids  as  maps,  charts,  models,  or  samples  is  useful  in 
presentation.  If  you  wish  to  explain  how  an  egg-beater  works, 
you  may  actually  demonstrate  the  egg-beater  itself.  To  make 
the  exposition  wholly  complete,  you  may  bring  the  eggs  too.  If 
you  wish  to  explain  the  construction  of  an  airplane,  you  may 
bring  a  model  of  it.  If  the  nature  of  the  model  permits,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  pick  it  up  while  talking  about  it,  turn  it  around 
and  point  out  specific  features.  Or  if  you  are  to  explain  the 
fluctuation  of  prices  in  the  United  States  from  i860  to  1880,  the 
best  way  of  doing  it  may  be  to  use  a  chart  with  a  line  drawn  to 
indicate  the  rise  or  fall  of  commodity  prices.  In  explaining  the 
geography  of  a  country  or  the  military  campaigns  of  a  general, 
you  may  be  able  to  give  the  audience  a  much  clearer  picture  by 
the  use  of  maps.  One  should  not,  of  course,  offend  the  audience 
by  too  childish  a  demonstration. 

The  use  of  charts  and  maps  raises  a  problem  of  delivery.  If 
you  are  right-handed,  stand  to  the  right  of  the  map  as  viewed 
by  the  audience  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  point  across  your 
body.  If  the  map  is  large,  use  a  pointer,  and  while  referring  to 
the  map  never  stand  between  it  and  the  audience.  During  a  por- 
tion of  your  speech,  however,  you  may  wish  the  audience  to  stop 
looking  at  the  chart  or  map  and  listen  to  you.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  stepping  out  in  front  of  it  and  thus  monopolizing 
attention.  While  using  the  chart,  look  at  it  only  long  enough  to 
know  that  the  pointer  is  on  the  right  spot.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  you  turn  your  back  directly  to  the  audience  and 
continue  talking.  Keep  your  face  out  toward  the  audience  and 
watch  your  hearers. 

Before  a  small  group  you  may  sometimes  wish  to  use  a  small 
picture  or  book.  In  such  a  case,  do  not  hold  the  book  out  at  your 
side.  Hold  it  with  the  cover  against  your  chest  and  open  the 
book  toward  the  audience.  To  know  where  to  point  with  your 
finger  you  may  look  over  the  top  of  the  book.  The  book  should 
be  held  with  the  left  hand  (if  right-handed),  leaving  the  right 
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free  to  point.  You  should  be  familiar  enough  with  the  book  to 
be  able  to  turn  to  the  desired  place  at  once.  The  use  of  slips  of 
paper  as  book-marks  between  the  leaves  may  often  be  helpful. 
It  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that  in  the  use  of  visual  aids 
the  audience  should  be  able  to  see  the  objects.  But  at  least  half 
of  the  inexperienced  speakers  using  visual  aids  are  wholly  or 
partially  ineffective  because  the  audience  cannot  see  the  material 
being  used.  In  using  charts,  speakers  frequently  stand  in  such 
a  position  that  they  interrupt  the  view  of  a  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence. If  the  audience  are  seated  in  a  semi-circle,  those  who 
occupy  the  extreme  side  seats  are  likely  to  lose  the  value  of  visual 
aids.  This  is  true  not  only  for  charts,  but  also  when  models  are 
used;  because,  in  pointing  to  various  features  of  interest,  the 
speaker  often  interposes  his  hand  or  arm.  Sometimes  the  only 
way  to  remedy  these  faults  is  to  rearrange  the  audience,  a  thing 
that  should  be  done  without  hesitation.  It  is  the  mark  of  an 
unskilled  speaker  if  he  fails  to  ask  his  audience  to  rearrange 
themselves  when  necessary. 

The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  using  visual  aids  that  are 
too  small  for  the  distance  at  which  they  are  to  be  seen.  Illustra- 
tions from  books  are  seldom  useful  unless  the  audience  is  very 
small.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  postal  cards  and  small 
photographs.  If  there  are  only  ten  or  twelve  people  compactly 
seated,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  postal  cards  effectively.  But 
before  larger  audiences,  they  are  not  helpful.  An  attempt  at 
compromise  is  sometimes  made  by  making  remarks  about  a  pic- 
ture and  then  passing  it  through  the  audience.  If  there  is  only 
one  picture,  or  perhaps  two,  this  may  be  successful.  But  even 
one  or  two  pictures  should  never  be  circulated  through  the  audi- 
ence until  after  the  speech  is  over,  because  while  a  picture  is  being 
circulated,  the  attention  of  those  who  are  looking  at  it  will  be 
diverted  from  the  speaker  and  from  his  speech.  If  there  are 
other  speakers  or  parts  of  the  program  immediately  following,  it 
is  not  courteous  to  leave  the  audience  flooded  with  a  mass  of 
illustrative  material.  If  it  is  highly  important  to  circulate  some- 
thing, such  as  letting  the  audience  feel  samples  of  cloth  or  see 
a  small  picture,  the  speaker  should  not  move  on  to  other  con- 
siderations until  the  whole  group  has  finished  with  the  material. 
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Time  may  be  saved  by  circulating  several  identical  pieces  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  duplicate  copies  of  outlines,  charts, 
maps,  statistical  data,  or  other  material,  by  use  of  a  mimeograph 
machine  or  some  method  of  reproduction.  It  is  customary  to 
make  a  few  remarks  before  distributing  the  material,  and  then 
talk  from  the  material  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  This  method  is 
a  thorough  means  of  making  a  careful  exposition,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  giving  the  audience  a  permanent  record  of 
the  speech. 

Exercises 

i  .  Be  able  to  demonstrate  before  the  class  the  proper  way  of  illus- 
trating a  point  to  a  small  group  by  reference  to  a  map  or  chart  in  a 
book. 

2.  Be  able  to  demonstrate  how  you  would  stand  if  you  were 
using  a  pointer  before  a  large  audience  to  designate  points  on  a  large 
chart  or  map. 

Delivery  in  Expository  Speaking. — Even  though  exposi- 
tion is  comparatively  unemotional,  a  tremendous  increase  in 
effectiveness  may  be  secured  by  means  of  animated  delivery. 
Some  speakers  can  make  the  explanation  of  such  abstract  mate- 
rial as  algebra  very  interesting.  The  reason  may  be  chiefly  due 
to  an  interest  that  is  excited  by  delivery,  that  is,  the  way  in  which 
it  is  spoken.  Teachers  find  that  if  they  stand  up  and  move  about 
they  are  more  successful  in  holding  the  attention  of  a  class.  And, 
in  addition,  by  the  use  of  vigorous  facial  expression  and  move- 
ments of  the  hands,  the  attention  of  the  hearers  is  held  more 
securely  to  the  exposition.  The  hands  may  also  be  helpful  in 
giving  measurements,  relative  positions,  and  shapes.  In  exposi- 
tion the  speaker  must  compensate  for  the  difficulty  of  his  task 
and  the  possibly  inherent  dullness  of  his  subject  by  an  alert, 
animated  body  and  a  lively  voice. 

Intimacy — Perhaps  you  have  often  heard  a  speaker  say, 
"Now  I  see  you  don't  understand  that."  He  has  read  the  faces 
of  his  audience.    It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  when  individuals  in  the 
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audience  are  confused.  When  you  observe  a  labored  or  disin- 
terested expression  on  a  hearer's  face,  go  more  carefully  over 
what  you  have  just  said  and  you  may  be  rewarded  by  seeing  the 
dawn  of  enlightenment.  In  a  small  group,  such  as  a  class,  you 
may  single  out  the  confused  individual  and  address  yourself 
directly  to  him.  By  making  the  explanation  direct  and  personal 
not  only  is  his  attention  more  firmly  secured,  but  the  rest  of  the 
audience  is  made  more  alert  by  the  fact  that  one  individual  is 
singled  out.  In  such  a  manner  this  device  may  help  to  secure 
the  attention  of  the  whole  audience. 

In  most  speeches  of  exposition  there  are  usually  portions 
which  are  basic  to  the  rest  of  the  explanation.  At  the  ends  of 
such  portions  it  is  useful  to  pause,  invite  the  audience  to  ask 
questions,  and  in  general  to  see  that  everything  thus  far  is  clear. 
With  the  possible  infrequent  exception  of  persuasion,  the  only 
form  of  speaking  in  which  members  of  the  audience  should  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  speaker  is  exposition.  The  speaker, 
however,  should  not  permit  interruptions  at  certain  times.  No 
one  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  if  the  train  of  thought  is  likely 
to  be  broken,  because  in  exposition  clearness  is  often  gained  by 
setting  forth  various  facts  in  rapid  succession.  If  members  of 
the  audience  request  additional  information  at  a  time  when  it  is 
unwise  to  stop,  the  speaker  may  politely  say,  "I'll  come  back  to 
answer  your  question  in  just  a  moment,"  or,  "Let  me  finish  this 
point  and  then  I'll  be  glad  to  take  up  your  question." 

Exercises 

1.  Prepare  a  four  to  six-minute  expository  speech  adapted  to 
the  students  in  the  public  speaking  class.  Analyze  your  plans  for 
the  speech  carefully  to  see  that  you  build  it  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  preceding  section. 

2.  Prepare  a  four  to  six-minute  expository  speech  in  which  you 
employ  visual  aids. 

Speeches  of  Impressiveness 

We  have  seen  that  every  speech  must  have  a  purpose,  and 
that  every  purpose  should  be  designed  to  draw  forth  some  re- 
sponse from  the  individual  listener.     It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
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ever,  to  develop  a  new  response.  A  speaker  may  very  well  deal 
with  a  response  already  established  in  the  listener ;  and  his  pur- 
pose may  be  to  stamp  that  habit  of  response  more  definitely, 
thereby  making  even  more  sure  that  the  individual  will  react  as 
desired.  Every  single  member  of  a  sales  force  may  say,  "Surely, 
I  know  we're  putting  out  the  best  refrigerator  for  the  money." 
But  experience  has  shown  that  their  sales  will  increase  if  they 
are  called  together  every  once  in  a  while  to  hear  speeches  which 
impress  that  belief  upon  them  more  and  more  strongly.  It  will 
make  them  better  salesmen.  A  speech  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
speech  of  impressiveness. 

In  much  speaking  we  find  impressiveness  to  be  the  dominant 
purpose — as  in  m®st  religious  speeches,  eulogies,  and  anniversary 
speeches;  in  dedicatory,  nominating,  and  inaugural  speeches. 
Thousands  of  men,  especially  ministers  and  lecturers,  do  a  great 
deal  of  speaking  without  ever  giving  a  speech  with  any  other 
purpose. 

Many  speeches,  ordinarily  called  persuasive,  are  more  cor- 
rectly catalogued  as  impressive.  The  minister,  for  example, 
does  not  address  his  appeal  actually  to  atheists,  but  to  those  who 
profess  already  to  believe.  His  real  purpose  is  to  impress  his 
listeners  more  strongly  with  beliefs  they  already  acknowledge ; 
he  hopes  to  make  those  beliefs  more  significant  in  their  lives. 
Of  course,  there  are  occasions  when  a  minister  is  actually  per- 
suasive, as  in  all  kinds  of  evangelism,  particularly  in  revival 
meetings,  and  on  rare  occasions  when  the  minister  takes  up  an 
issue  that  is  actually  dividing  his  congregation. 

Choice  of  Subject  Matter. — It  is  possible  and  frequently  de- 
sirable, to  adorn  an  impressive  speech  to  an  unusual  degree, 
with  subject  matter  drawn  from  literary  and  historical  sources. 
These  may  or  may  not  be  presented  with  "flowery"  effect.  In 
the  period  following  the  Civil  War,  Wendell  Phillips  had  a  rep- 
utation for  simple,  conversational  speaking.  Yet  his  addresses 
abounded  in  the  copious  use  of  every  kind  of  literary  and  his- 
torical illustrative  matter.  In  one  speech  of  about  forty  minutes, 
he  used  seventy-one  such  allusions.  The  professed  tendency,  at 
the  present  time,  of  course,  is  to  use  this  material  simply — to 
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mention  a  line  from  Tennyson  simply  and  spontaneously,  with- 
out an  obvious  show  of  learning.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  even  modern  audiences  seem  to  like  a  little 
"show  of  learning."  They  admire  a  man  who  can  draw  his  illus- 
trations from  classical  authors  familiar  to  us  all,  but  whose 
works  we  almost  never  read,  such  as  Plato  or  Marcus  Aurelms, 
Bacon  or  Goethe.  If  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  aptly 
used,  the  audience  not  only  admire  the  speaker  but  gain  a  more 
vigorous  concept  of  what  he  is  trying  to  impress  upon  them. 
This  paragraph  from  Wendell  Phillips  indicates  how  he  used 
such  material: 

All  we  want  of  American  citizens  is  the  opening  of  their 
eyes,  and  seeing  things  as  they  are.  To  the  intelligent,  thought- 
ful, and  determined  gaze  of  twenty  million  of  Christian  people 
there  is  nothing — no  institution  wicked  and  powerful  enough  to 
be  capable  of  standing  against  it.  In  Keats'  beautiful  poem  of 
"Lamia,"  a  young  man  had  been  led  captive  by  a  phantom  girl, 
and  was  the  slave  of  her  beauty  until  the  old  teacher  came  in  and 
fixed  his  thoughtful  eye  upon  the  figure,  and  it  vanished,  and  the 
pupil  started  up  himself  again  !  3 

Even  though  very  few  of  his  listeners  were  acquainted  with 
Keats'  Lamia,  the  reference  was  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
carry  his  meaning.  Such  illustrations  from  history  and  litera- 
ture enable  a  speaker  to  amplify  and  reinforce  his  remarks  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfying  to  the  audience  and  helpful  in  accom- 
plishing his  purpose. 

Embellishment  of  Language. — It  is  more  fitting  to  embellish 
language  in  impressive  speaking  than  in  any  other  type.  In  an 
inspirational  speech,  given  before  refrigerator  salesmen,  less  at- 
tention would  be  paid  to  fineness  of  language  than  in  most  im- 
pressive speeches.  But,  even  on  such  occasions,  the  audience 
will  appreciate  a  clever  phrase,  a  nuance  of  language  that  brings 
a  point  forward  with  striking  vigor.  In  trying  to  increase  the 
sale  of  a  piece  of  household  equipment,  such  as  a  refrigerator, 
clever  sales  managers  often  inspire  their  salesmen  with  em- 
bellished language  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  example: 

3  From  the  address,  "John  Brown  and  the  Spirit  of  Fifty  Nine,"  by  Wendell  Phillips, 
given  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November,  1859.  See  Library  of  Uni- 
versal Literature,  Part  III,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York,  p.   159. 
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Here  it  is  completely  illustrated,  ready  for  you  to  present  to 

your  prospects.    A  story  presenting  the  superiority  of  the 

Refrigerator  in  the  most  graphic  manner  known.     Here  is  a  story 
that  cannot  be  matched,  a  story  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 

An  enthusiastic  refrigerator  salesman  can  use  language  like  a 
Hollywood  press  agent,  or  talk  about  his  product  as  eloquently 
as  a  minister  might  describe  the  story  of  Ruth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  speaking  of  the  literary  quality  of  the  Bible,  a  minister 
has  been  heard  to  describe  the  story  of  Ruth  in  language  very 
similar  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  excerpt  above. 

Identifying  the  Response. — In  all  other  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  the  response  to  be  gained  from  the  audience  may  be 
identified  and  isolated,  particularly  if  the  speech  is  effective  in 
securing  audience  reaction  as  intended.  An  exposition  should 
enable  the  listener  to  understand  something  or  do  something  he 
has  not  before  understood.  A  successful  effort  at  entertain- 
ment must  create  in  the  listener  a  pleasant  state  of  conscious- 
ness. But  the  responses  to  an  impressive  speech  may  be  exceed- 
ingly varied,  extensive,  and  complicated ;  these  responses  depend 
so  much  upon  the  individual  and  his  environment  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  predict  them. 

A  talk  on  intellectual  honesty  to  college  students  might  call 
forth  some  of  the  following  responses : 

More  respect  for  scientific  research. 
A  scorn  of  a  certain  professor's  classroom  methods. 
A  new  and  deepened  interest  in  a  course  in  biology. 
The  stimulation  of  greater  purpose  in  the  hearer's  life  work. 
Keener  self -analysis. 

An  increased  scepticism  in  reading  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  setting  up  of  higher  standards  of  carefulness  in  speech 
and  writing. 

A  talk  on  Lincoln  might  call  forth  these  responses : 

A  decreased  regard  for  modern  politicians. 
The  tendency  to  mention  Lincoln  in  future  discussions  as 
exemplifying  an  ideal  character. 
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A  heightened  emotionalism  of  the  whole  body  at  the  mention 

of  Lincoln's  name  in  certain  connections. 
The  emotion  of  anger  whenever  any  one  attempts  to  disparage 

Lincoln. 

In  impressive  speaking  the  response  is  not  immediately  overt. 
That  is  to  say,  no  immediate  result  can  be  observed  in  any  defi- 
nite act.  The  resultant  impressions  of  the  speech  fit  into  the 
whole  background  and  experience  of  the  individual.  Suppose 
a  messenger  boy  hears  the  manager  say  to  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, "You  had  every  right  to  fly  off  the  handle  and  tell  that 
man  where  to  get  off.  But,  because  you  handled  him  tactfully, 
he  is  now  actually  sending  new  business  our  way."  This  might 
be  stamped  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  boy  and  might  affect 
his  treatment  of  dissatisfied  customers  in  similar  situations. 
Suppose,  in  addition  to  observing  this  incident,  the  boy  heard  a 
speaker  talk  at  length  upon  the  value  of  controlling  one's  temper 
and  of  handling  obstreperous  people  skilfully.  Such  a  speech 
would  continue  to  impress  even  more  deeply  upon  his  memory 
the  incident  in  the  president's  office.  Or,  even  if  he  did  not  con- 
sciously link  the  two  together,  the  response  tendency  created  by 
the  incident  would  be  reinforced  by  the  response  tendency  created 
by  the  speech;  so  that  years  later  they  might  combine  uncon- 
sciously in  some  resultant  action.  So  it  is  that  the  response  from 
an  impressive  speech  may  be  long  delayed. 

The  significance  of  an  impressive  speech  varies  tremendously, 
from  being  entirely  ineffective  up  to  being  the  most  significant 
incident  in  the  listener's  life.  It  is  said  that  literally  thousands  of 
people  who  heard  the  lecture,  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  were  in- 
spired instantly  to  reorganize  their  life  habits,  and  were  changed 
from  failures  or  mediocrities  to  more  enthusiastic  and  more  suc- 
cessful individuals.  Dr.  Russell  Conwell  gave  this  lecture  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  about  six  thousand  times,  and  to  about 
thirteen  million  people.  He  took  the  title  of  his  lecture  from  the 
man  who  went  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  fortune  which 
always  eluded  him,  and  returned  home  to  find  that  diamonds  had 
been  discovered  on  the  land  he  left.  He  had  been  living  on 
"acres  of  diamonds"  and  did  not  know  it.    From  this  illustration 
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Dr.  Conwell  developed  the  idea  that  all  of  us  have  fame  and 
fortune  at  our  doors  if  only  we  had  the  vision  to  see  it.  The 
address  was  skilfully  constructed;  the  subject  matter  was  highly 
inspiring ;  and  Dr.  Conwell  gave  it  in  a  most  impressive  manner. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  impressionable  people  could  be  caught 
by  the  spell  of  his  oratory,  and  be  held  by  a  kind  of  hypnotic 
influence  in  which  they  might  make  resolutions  that  would 
change  their  whole  lives. 

The  response  to  be  secured  by  an  impressive  speech  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  attitude  of  the  listener  toward  the 
speaker.  For  this  reason,  a  young  man  is  seldom  effective  in 
this  type  of  speaking.  His  achievement  or  position,  however, 
may  compensate  for  his  youth,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert  M. 
Hutchins  who  was  chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago at  the  age  of  thirty.  His  position  enabled  him  to  command 
respect  in  almost  any  public  speaking  situation. 

Exercise 

What  might  be  the  nature  of  responses  if  the  following  subjects 
were  used  for  impressive  speeches : 

(a)  The  efficacy  of  prayer  (to  an  orthodox  group). 

(b)  The  value  of  an  education  (to  college  students). 

(c)  The  contribution  of  the  negro  (to  a  negro  audience). 

(d)  The  citizen's  obligation  to  vote  (to  any  group  without  refer- 

ence to  a  specific  election). 

(e)  Woodrow  Wilson  (to  college  students). 

(f)  The  value  of  a  handicap  (to  high  school  students). 

(g)  What  it  takes  to  be  happy  (to  an  average  mixed  audience). 

Exaggeration. — In  no  other  type  of  speech  is  it  so  easy  to 
exaggerate.  Call  to  mind  typical  "booster"  speeches,  speeches  of 
farewell,  religious  speeches,  eulogies,  introductions  of  speakers, 
speeches  of  presentation  and  acceptance,  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponse. To  discriminating  persons  most  of  these  seem  filled 
with  unsupported  assertion,  wild  exaggeration,  and  mawkish 
sentiment — utterances  heard  unprotestingly  by  the  unthinking, 
but  which  merely  amuse  the  thoughtful  person.  In  introducing 
a  rather  pitiful  old  Civil  War  veteran  to  a  Rotary  Club,  a  chair- 
man used  approximately  these  words: 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  distinguished  honor  of  pre- 
senting a  man  whose  heroic  deeds  will  last  forever  in  the  annals 
of  American  history,  whose  patriotism  is  a  challenge  to  every 
living  American,  and  whose  character  is  as  spotless  as  this  beau- 
tiful silken  banner  of  our  great  nation — Captain  James  Harmon 
McClain ! 

To  the  careful  thinker  such  exaggeration  is  likely  to  be  repulsive. 
In  preparing  any  impressive  speech,  do  not  forget  that  there  is 
often  value  of  emphasis  by  under  statement.  First  eliminate  all 
items  of  subject  matter  which  are  not  strictly  true  and,  from 
what  remains,  select  those  that  are  most  effective.  If  we  hold 
ourselves  to  it,  we  can  find  material  which  is  sufficiently  effective 
and  which  also  complies  with  the  demands  of  common  sense. 

Exercises 

1.  Find  ten  exaggerations  in  the  next  two  or  three  speeches  you 
hear.  Hand  them  in  with  a  brief  explanation  of  why  you  think  they 
are  exaggerations  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  anything  more  than  merely 
state  them. 

2.  Criticize  the  following  excerpts  with  respect  to  exaggeration : 

(a)  Whatever  politicians  may  say,  whatever  of  dissension 
may,  in  the  heat  of  party  politics,  be  created  among  our  people, 
when  you  come  down  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  is  a  question  beyond  all  politics ;  that  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  are  the  life 
of  this  great  people — yes,  sir,  the  life  of  life. 

(b)  But  I  have  proven  to  you  that  the  press  is  first  of  all 
politically  corrupt — that  it  deliberately  misquotes  and  misrepre- 
sents, that  it  fakes  and  colors  news,  that  it  sells  its  sheets  to 
political  parties — and  that,  therefore,  the  press  with  the  existing 
inadequate  regulations,  is  often  a  criminal  political  influence,  and 
should  be  limited  in  those  respects. 

(c)  Ah,  my  friends,  we  say  not  one  word  against  those  who 
live  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  the  hardy  pioneers  who  have 
braved  all  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  who,  away  out  there, 
rear  their  children  near  to  Nature's  heart  where  they  can  mingle 
their  voices  with  the  voices  of  the  birds — out  there  where  they 
have  erected  school  houses  for  the  education  of  their  young, 
churches  where  they  praise  their  Creator,  and  cemeteries  where 
rest  the  ashes  of  their  dead — these  people,  we  say,  are  as  deserv- 
ing of  the  consideration  of  our  party  as  any  people  in  this  country. 
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Intimacy  and  Sincerity. — In  no  other  kind  of  speaking  are 
intimacy  and  sincerity  so  important.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  use  a  more  general  term,  such  as  ''personality,"  to  express  this 
highly  desirable  attribute  of  impressive  speaking.  But  it  is  more 
definite  to  use  the  terms,  "intimacy"  and  "sincerity."  They  are 
more  to  be  desired  in  this  form  of  speaking  than  in  any  other. 
A  man  can  entertain  even  though  we  know  he  means  not  a  word 
he  says.  He  can  please  us  though  he  seems  almost  to  disregard 
our  presence.  In  exposition,  sincerity  hardly  plays  a  part,  no 
more  than  taste  as  a  quality  of  light.  But  intimacy  and  sin- 
cerity are  the  sine  qua  non  of  impressive  speaking.  If  one  is  to 
give  impressive  speeches  successfully,  these  qualities  should  be 
cultivated  both  in  speech  composition  and  delivery.  Many  lec- 
turers and  ministers  are  effective  chiefly  because  they  seem  so 
honest  and  get  so  close  to  us.  The  very  inflection  of  their  voices 
and  the  kindliness  of  their  expression  make  us  enjoy  their 
speaking. 

Speeches  of  Persuasion 

Each  individual  is  a  complex  of  habits  of  response,  and  reacts 
to  every  stimulus  that  touches  him.  One  person  uses  chewing 
gum,  another  does  not ;  one  has  great  admiration  for  a  certain 
automobile,  another  sees  nothing  especially  attractive  in  it ;  one 
individual  may  be  willing  to  argue  hotly  for  a  certain  political 
issue,  religious  belief,  economic  principle,  or  public  project,  to 
which  his  neighbor  is  directly  opposed.  These  are  differences  in 
habits  of  response.  The  problem  of  the  persuasive  speaker  is  to 
establish  a  new  response  powerful  enough  to  work  itself  out  in 
spite  of  contradictory  habits  of  response  which  have  previously 
been  established. 

Suppose  a  salesman  is  trying  to  sell  a  set  of  encyclopoedias  to 
a  young  college  graduate  about  to  begin  teaching.  The  response 
which  he  is  trying  to  secure  is  a  verbal  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  prospect,  such  as :  "All  right,  I'll  take  it."  If  this  response 
is  secured,  the  salesman  then  proceeds  to  get  other  responses,  such 
as  getting  the  signature  "on  the  dotted  line,"  followed  by  the 
response  of  paying  for  the  encyclopoedias.  Now,  what  re- 
sponses, previously  established  in  the  individual,  might  the  sales- 
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man  be  forced  to  overcome  in  order  to  draw  forth  the  desired 
response?      We  might  list  some  of  them: 

Resistance  to  the  spending  of  money. 

Avoidance  of  work  entailed  in  moving  books  about. 

Prejudice  against  book  salesmen. 

Avoidance  of  committing  one's  self  until  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Relation  of  Persuasion  to  Other  Purposes. — Of  the 

four  purposes  in  public  speaking,  persuasion  is  most  likely  to 
call  upon  the  other  purposes  for  aid.  We  frequently  find  large 
portions  of  a  persuasive  speech  given  to  exposition,  or  to  impres- 
siveness,  or  to  entertainment. 

In  the  General  Motors  organization,  one  of  the  younger  engi- 
neers conceived  a  machine  for  the  improvement  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  then  in  use.  He  took  his  idea  to  his  chief,  but  it 
was  turned  down.  The  young  man  confided  in  an  older  and 
more  experienced  friend  in  another  department,  who,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  young  man's  suggestion,  saw  the  merit 
of  his  proposal.  This  friend  got  the  proposal  firmly  in  mind, 
and  took  it  himself  to  the  man  who  had  refused  it.  By  means 
of  his  more  skilful  explanation — the  use  of  drawings,  perhaps 
using  his  hands  in  gesture,  and  more  careful  outlining — he  was 
able  to  make  the  executive  see  the  advantage  of  the  young  man's 
proposal,  and  it  was  adopted.  This  instance  of  persuasion  was 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  skill  in  exposition. 

Exposition,  likewise,  occupies  a  large  place  in  dealing  with 
all  questions  of  government.  If  you  wish  your  audience  to 
favor  a  low  tariff,  you  may  explain  how  the  low  tariff  works — if 
it  happens  that  your  exposition  will  reveal  the  low  tariff  as  being 
beneficial.  While  the  speaker  must  not  fabricate  such  exposi- 
tion, there  are  many  borderline  cases  of  explanation  which  are 
neither  false  nor  true.  It  is  possible  to  explain  the  operation  of 
Great  Britain's  plan  of  unemployment  insurance  as  being  bene- 
ficial or  being  a  failure,  depending  on  one's  point  of  view ;  to  the 
taxpayer  it  might  seem  a  failure,  but  to  an  unemployed  person 
it  might  seem  beneficial.  Then,  too,  in  question  of  policy  one 
may  combine  persuasion  with  exposition  by  showing  that  it  will 
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operate  smoothly  or  is  doomed  to  collapse,  or  by  pointing  out 
that  the  probable  operation  of  the  proposed  plan  will  provide  this 
benefit  or  result  in  that  harm. 

The  selling  of  almost  any  manufactured  product  involves  ex- 
position to  a  great  extent.  In  selling  a  vacuum  cleaner,  the  sales- 
man always  demonstrates  the  excellence  of  his  machine  in  terms 
of  exposition.  It  is  frequently  pure  exposition  without  mention 
of  any  competitive  machine.  The  same  method  of  exposition 
may  be  used  in  selling  so  simple  a  product  as  toothpaste.  The 
materials  from  which  it  is  made  are  explained,  as  well  as  the 
clean  and  efficient  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  taken  from  the  container.  Exposition  thus 
plays  a  large  part  in  persuasion. 

Impressiveness,  in  a  more  subtle  manner,  has  its  function  in 
persuasion.  The  person  who  is  trying  to  get  us  to  take  setting-up 
exercises  every  morning  may  accomplish  his  purpose  wholly  by 
impressing  vigorously  upon  us  the  importance  of  health,  using 
repetition,  illustrations,  and  authoritative  statements  to  empha- 
size or  to  recreate  feeling  for  that  generally  accepted  belief. 
Then  he  may  spend  ten  minutes  impressing  upon  us  the  idea 
that  the  body  cannot  be  a  healthy  organism  unless  it  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  activity.  And  finally,  he  may  impress  upon  us 
the  fact  that  setting-up  exercises  will  provide  more  easily  and 
more  surely  the  exercise  we  need,  a  thing  which  we  may  have 
known  all  the  time.  The  total  effect  of  all  these  three  efforts  at 
impressing  us  might  result  in  more  than  merely  impressing  us ; 
it  might  result  in  an  entirely  new  habit  of  response.  The  next 
morning  we  might  begin  taking  setting-up  exercises  and  con- 
tinue them  regularly.  In  such  a  manner  the  purpose  of  per- 
suasion may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  using  impressive 
material. 

The  function  of  entertainment  in  persuasion  is  too  obvious 
to  need  any  considerable  attention.  If  the  audience  feel  very 
keenly  the  importance  of  the  issue,  it  is  not  wise  to  use  enter- 
tainment as  a  subsidiary  end.  But,  in  many  persuasive  speeches, 
the  issue  is  so  indefinite  or  the  results  so  far  removed  that  the 
average  individual  in  the  audience  is  not  inclined  to  take  it  very 
seriously.     In  most  political  campaigns  the  candidate  will  profit 
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by  entertaining  his  audience  to  considerable  extent  before  reach- 
ing more  grave  issues. 

By  this  rapid  survey  of  the  relation  of  expository,  impres- 
sive, and  entertaining  purposes  to  persuasion  we  see  that,  al- 
though the  ultimate  purpose  of  a  speech  may  be  to  establish  a 
new  response,  the  other  rhetorical  purposes  may  contribute 
largely  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  speaker's  aim. 

Avoiding  a  Statement  of  the  Purpose. — Deeply  implanted 
in  all  of  us  is  a  certain  obstinate  streak.  We  have  been  taught 
by  experience  that  it  is  unwise  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  every 
one  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Many  unpleasant  incidents, 
perhaps,  have  shown  us  that  we  are  seldom  asked  to  do  things 
for  our  own  good.  The  person  who  approaches  us  with  a  sug- 
gestion and  tries  to  get  us  to  act  is  almost  invariably  doing  it  for 
his  good.  And  we  have  found  that  for  his  own  gain,  he  will 
frequently  ask  things  which  will  work  to  our  detriment.  There- 
fore, we  have  become  wary  of  any  one  who  attempts  to  convince 
us  to  accept  a  new  belief  or  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  conduct. 
Since  humanity  has  this  attitude  of  suspicion,  it  is  preferable 
to  avoid  the  statement  of  a  persuasive  purpose.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  so  often  possible  in  public  speaking  as  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  everyday  intercourse  with  people,  since  in  public  speak- 
ing the  formal  nature  of  the  situation  usually  brings  out  a  rather 
clear  understanding  of  the  speaker's  purpose,  even  though  it  is 
not  expressed  in  exact  language.  It  is,  however,  frequently  pos- 
sible to  make  partial  use  of  this  device,  in  that  the  speaker  may 
not  reveal  his  specific  purpose,  or  at  least,  not  his  whole  purpose, 
until  comparatively  late  in  the  speech.  By  the  use  of  entertain- 
ment he  may  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  audience  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  gradually  approach  his  real  purpose  in  a  manner  that 
makes  him  much  more  effective  because  he  has  disarmed  his 
audience  of  that  natural  suspicion  which  people  have  of  any 
one  who  is  attempting  to  convince  them. 

The  Measure  of  Successful  Persuasion. — From  one  point 
of  view  there  is  little  difficulty  in  measuring  the  success  of  per- 
suasion.   We  may  ask  the  simple  question,  "Does  the  hearer  do 
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what  the  speaker  asks?"  For  example,  if  the  listener  signs  the 
contract,  we  may  say  that  the  purpose  has  been  achieved,  and 
therefore  the  speech  has  been  a  success. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  estimate  the  success  of  a  speech  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  difficulty  involved.  If  the  audi- 
ence are  already  in  favor  of  a  proposition,  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  a  bungling,  ineffective  speech,  and  yet  obtain  a  favorable 
decision.  On  the  other  hand,  in  speaking  against  the  same  prop- 
osition, one  may  make  a  splendid  address,  winning  over  many 
votes  and  almost  swinging  the  balance,  but  still  not  change 
enough  opinion  to  defeat  the  proposition.  The  success  of  per- 
suasion may  be  measured  by  two  considerations :  First,  did  the 
speaker  select  wisely  the  goal  or  degree  of  conviction  which  he 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish?  Second,  did  he 
use  all  the  available  means  of  persuasion  ? 

The  Delayed  Response. — A  response  may  be  secured  imme- 
diately upon  the  completion  of  the  speech,  as  in  signing  a  con- 
tract or  taking  a  vote.  But  more  frequently  it  is  delayed, 
sometimes  for  many  years,  as  when  a  college  president  suggests 
that  students  send  their  children  back  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  are  trying  to  mold  public  opinion 
in  one  way  or  another,  as  did  the  two  organizations  on  either 
side  of  the  prohibition  question,  or  as  the  Isaac  Walton  League, 
or  as  the  organization  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  many  others.  They  are  all  trying  to  create  responses  which, 
although  remaining  latent  many  years,  will  become  effective 
when  a  given  set  of  circumstances  develops.  The  culminating 
action  of  the  delayed  response  may  work  itself  out  after  a  very 
long  period,  sometimes  after  several  generations.  Anti-slavery 
agitation  took  longer  than  a  generation ;  there  was  violent  speak- 
ing on  prohibition  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  it  was  made 
law  and  in  fourteen  years  it  was  reversed. 


After  surveying  the  four  kinds  of  speeches,  persuasion  is 
seen  to  be  the  most  inclusive.  It  is  likewise  the  most  charac- 
teristic purpose  of  public  speaking ;  because  the  raison  d'etre  for 
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speech  as  a  human  means  of  communication  is  that  the  speaker 
hopes  to  secure  a  desired  action  on  the  part  of  the  auditor,  and 
persuasion  secures  the  most  positive  overt  reaction.  Persuasive 
speaking,  then,  is  most  characteristic  and  most  difficult  of  all  the 
speech  purposes,  and  may  be  considered  the  highest  form  of 
speaking.  But  whatever  may  be  the  chief  purpose,  one  should 
not  ignore  the  relative  space  and  emphasis  to  be  given  sudsid- 
iary  purposes.  It  is  easy  to  over-emphasize  entertainment ;  or 
if  the  speaker  is  emotionally  wrought  up  over  a  persuasive  sub- 
ject, he  may  be  inclined  to  give  too  little  emphasis  to  entertain- 
ment or  exposition. 

Exercises 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  response  patterns  to  be 
overcome  in  each  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  This  college  should  abandon  the  publication  of  an  annual. 

(b)  This  church  should  sanction  dancing  at  its  social  gatherings. 

(c)  This  fraternity  should  attend in  a  body. 

(d)  Free  textbooks  should  be  provided  in  public  schools. 

(e)  This  city  should  prohibit  all  prize  fights. 

(f)  All  moving  pictures  should  be  censored. 

(g)  This  congregation  should  build  a  new  church. 

2.  In  what  way  might  exposition,  impressiveness,  or  entertain- 
ment be  used  in  connection  with  the  following  persuasive  topics 
before  a  typical  audience  of  adults : 

(a)  The  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  undesirable. 

(b)  Women  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  before 

securing  a  driver's  license. 

(c)  Coeducation  is  a  failure. 

(d)  The  plea  of  insanity  as  a  defense  in  crime  should  be  abolished 

by  law. 

(e)  A  judge  or  board  of  judges  should  be  substituted  for  a  jury 

in  trials  in  the  United  States. 

(f)  We  are  trying  to  educate  too  many  people  in  the  United 

States. 

(g)  The  practice  of  instalment  buying  should  be  curtailed. 

(h)  The  appearance  of  women  in  industry  is  an  unfortunate 

feature  of  modern  life, 
(i)   The  chain  store  system  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 

public, 
(j)    The  thirteen-month  calendar  should  be  adopted. 
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3.  Do  one  of  the  following  in  an  extempore  speech  of  three 
minutes.  They  are  to  be  preferred  in  the  order  named.  That  is, 
if  you  can  do  (a),  take  it;  and  if  you  cannot  do  any  of  the  others, 
do  the  last  one. 

(a)  Tell  of  a  speech  in  which  you  observed  a  speaker  conceal  his 

chief  purpose  all  through  his  speech. 

(b)  Tell  of  a  speech  in  which  you  observed  a  speaker  conceal  his 

purpose  until  near  the  end  of  his  speech. 

(c)  Tell  of  a  poor  speech  of  persuasion  which  seemed  to  be  suc- 

cessful because  the  audience  acted  as  the  speaker  wished, 
but  for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 

(d)  Tell  of  a  good  speech  of  persuasion  in  spite  of  which  the 

audience  continued  unfavorable. 

(e)  Give  an  example  of  a  long  delayed  response  which  was  sought 

in  a  persuasive  speech. 

Chapter  Exercises 

1.  State  in  which  one  of  the  four  purposes  each  of  the  following 
subjects  falls ;  and  if  a  subject  might  be  treated  in  more  than  one 
way,  be  prepared  to  state  what  difference  of  treatment  should  be 
given  them  in  order  to  achieve  different  purposes  : 

(a)  Should  the  moon  be  abolished  ? 

(b)  The  Panama  Canal 

(c)  Fire  escapes 

(d)  Government  control  of  railroads 

(e)  Indian  music 

(f )  Which  is  the  more  effective,  the  rolling  pin  or  the  lip  stick? 

(g)  Mark  Twain 
(h)   Freckles 

(i)  New  Year's  resolutions 
(j)  Wall  flowers 
(k)   Midnight  oil 

(1)   The  principle  of  the  cream  separator 
(m)   England  menaces  American  commerce. 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  find  the  following  speeches  in  the  collec- 
tions indicated.  Make  a  study  of  one  of  the  addresses  to  determine 
the  kind  of  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

(A)   Classified  Speech  Models,  W.  N.  Brigance,  F.  S.  Crofts  & 
Co.,  1928: 
(a)   "The  Challenge  to  College  Students"— Frances  Kille- 
fer,  p.  13. 
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(b)  "Which  Knew  Not  Joseph" — Bruce  Barton,  p.  24. 

(c)  'The  Qualifications  of  a  College  President" — Edward 

C.  Elliott,  p.  305. 

(d)  "Inheritance  Tax" — Roe  Fulkerson,  p.  407. 

(B)  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  J.  M.  O'Neill,  The  Century 

Co.,  1921 : 

(a)  "The  American  College" — Woodrow  Wilson,  p.  612. 

(b)  "Protest    Against    Sentence    as    a    Traitor" — Robert 

Emmet,  p.  130. 

(c)  "Woman" — Horace  Porter,  p.  653. 

(d)  "The  Things  That  Are  Caesar's" — James  J.  Dean,  p. 

768. 

(C)  Modern  Speeches,  H.  D.  Lindgren,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1926: 

(a)  "The  Lure  of  Paris" — S.  Parkes  Cadman,  p.  229. 

(b)  "Business — A  Profession" — Louis  D.  Brandeis,  p.  106. 

(c)  "Responsibilities  of  Citizenship" — James  C.  Cropsey, 

p.  306. 

(d)  "Dollar  Chasing" — Roe  Fulkerson,  p.  359. 


CHAPTER  6 

THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  CONCLUSION 

Nearly  every  speech  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  i1  intro- 
duction, body,  and  conclusion.  Sometimes  either  the  introduc- 
tion or  conclusion  may  be  omitted;  or  it  is  conceivable  that  at 
times  both  may  be  left  out.  In  such  cases,  however,  they  are 
usually  implied.  For  example,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  no 
more  than  present  a  series  of  strong  arguments  for  a  given  course 
of  action,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  so  obvious  that  it  will  not 
require  statement.  Or,  if  the  subject  has  already  been  under 
consideration,  it  may  be  superfluous  for  the  speaker  to  make  any 
introductory  statement.  In  short  speeches  the  introduction  or 
conclusion  may  be  no  longer  than  a  single  sentence,  but  that 
single  sentence  may  be  greatly  needed  to  round  out  the  structure 
of  the  speech. 

A  great  many  students  collect  masses  of  material  and  struggle 
for  a  long  time  without  finding  a  way  of  beginning  or  ending 
the  speech.  Such  individuals,  by  following  the  suggestions  in 
this  chapter,  should  be  able  to  meet  this  perplexing  problem  more 
successfully.  And  those  who  do  not  have  so  great  a  difficulty 
should  be  able  to  develop  greater  variety  in  beginning  and  clos- 
ing their  speeches,  thus  making  these  portions  more  graceful 
and  effective. 

The  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  introduction  is  to  prepare  the  audience  for 
as  favorable  a  consideration  of  the  subject  as  is  possible. 

The  length  of  the  introduction  depends  upon  various  ele- 
ments of  the  speech  situation — subject,  speaker,  audience,  and 
occasion.    Before  a  hostile  audience,  in  a  fifty-five  minute  speech 


1  Much  of  this  chapter  is  based  upon  a  statistical  study  of  144  speeches,  supplemented 
by  casual  study  of  many  others.  See  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XIV,  Feb- 
ruary, 1930.  PP-  35  ff- 
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regarding  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
Court,  Kirby  Page  did  not  even  mention  the  World  Court  for 
twenty-three  minutes.  And  it  was  only  during  the  last  twelve 
or  thirteen  minutes  that  he  indicated  which  side  he  was  support- 
ing, but  the  reaction  of  the  audience  was  very  favorable.  An 
introduction  may  be  omitted  entirely  or  it  may  range  in  length 
up  to  nine-tenths  of  the  speech.  The  average  is  about  one-tenth 
of  the  speech. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  should  be  used 
in  the  introduction  unless  it  contributes  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  speaker's  purpose;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker 
should  ask  himself,  "Have  I  gathered  every  possible  item  of 
subject  matter  which,  in  any  way,  will  help  prepare  the  audience 
for  a  favorable  consideration  of  my  theme?"  Sometimes  it  is 
desirable  to  pique  the  interest  of  the  audience,  or  soothe  a  hostile 
attitude,  or  turn  a  prejudice  aside,  or  cultivate  a  favorable 
prejudice. 

Characteristics  of  Good  Introductions. — i.  The  best  intro- 
ductions start  from  the  audience  level.  The  audience,  rather 
than  the  subject,  should  receive  the  speaker's  first  consideration. 
You  will  observe  that  skilful  speakers,  when  they  first  come 
before  the  audience  are  more  aware  of  the  audience  than  of  the 
subject,  and  apparently  more  anxious  to  make  friends  than  to 
accomplish  the  actual  purpose  of  the  speech.  The  language 
is  simple  and  plain — almost  what  might  be  expected  in  private 
conversation.  The  manner  of  speaking  is  easy,  direct,  and  en- 
tirely lacking  in  those  vigorous  characteristics  of  any  form  of 
speech  that  is  dominated  by  strong  purpose.  The  ideas  are  so 
close  to  the  experience  of  the  audience  as  to  win  instant  ap- 
proval. Since  the  function  of  an  introduction  is  to  prepare  the 
audience  for  as  favorable  a  consideration  of  the  subject  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  therefore  wise  to  start,  not  with  the  subject,  but  with 
the  audience  and  on  the  level  of  the  audience. 

2.  The  best  introductions  proceed  directly  toward  the  subject 
of  the  speech.  Having  started  on  the  audience  level,  you  should 
press  directly  and  constantly  toward  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject.   In  trying  to  achieve  intimacy  many  speakers  have  a  tend- 
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icy  to  loiter  through  the  introduction  by  indulging  in  such 
iconsequential  material  as  useless  pleasantries  and  pointless 
miiniscences.  If  listeners  feel  you  are  talking  without  getting 
nywhere,  they  will  grow  impatient,  or  their  attention  will 
rander.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  realize  you  are  estab- 
shing  a  valuable  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  they 
'ill  be  content  to  listen  to  a  long  introduction.  In  order  to 
Dnvey  the  sense  of  making  progress,  let  your  introduction  be 
irect;  proceed  in  a  definite,  orderly,  and  rapid  sequence  of 
lought. 

3.  The  best  introductions  are  attractive.  If  an  introduc- 
on  fails  to  attract  the  audience  it  is  usually  inadequate.  Ordi- 
arily  it  is  well  to  restrict  one's  self  to  generally  accepted  ideas 
lat  do  not  offend  any  member  of  the  audience.  In  order  to 
void  dangerous  ground  one  may  well  go  out  of  his  way  to  reveal 

positive  agreement.  In  nearly  all  situations  humor  is  not 
miss.  Do  not,  however,  follow  the  example  of  one  lecturer 
mo  found  his  introductory  stories  to  be  the  most  applauded 
art  of  his  lecture  and  added  to  them  until  he  had  at  the  beginning 

full  twenty  minutes  of  humorous  anecdotes  which  had  no 
Dnnection  with  his  speech  or  with  each  other.  It  is  preferable 
3  attract  the  audience  by  kindly  humor  and  by  a  natural  and 
pontaneous  spirit  of  good-fellowship.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
sported  to  have  shown  such  a  buoyant  interest  in  life  that  he 
Dmpelled  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audiences  at  the  very  beginning 
f  his  speeches.  It  is  just  as  desirable  to  strive  for  an  attrac- 
ve  introduction  in  a  classroom  speech  as  in  any  other.  You 
bould  not  be  satisfied  until  you  have  developed  the  ability  to 
rame  introductions  so  attractive  that  even  class  members  be- 
3me  definitely  and  wholly  interested  in  what  you  are  about 
3  say. 

You  may  well  try  to  interest  the  audience  in  your  subject  as 
whole.  But  it  is  better  to  keep  them  interested  from  one  minute 
3  the  next.  Hold  them,  not  by  the  subject,  but  by  fascinating 
:ems  of  subject  matter.  It  should  be  observed  that  few  speeches 
re  made  on  the  subjects  which  are  really  of  vital  significance 
3  the  listener.    The  very  fact  that  a  speaker  takes  great  pains  to 
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show  how  "tremendously  important"  the  subject  is  may  force 
upon  us  the  realization  that,  after  all,  our  lives  would  be  very 
little  affected  regardless  of  what  is  done  about  the  matter.  And 
we  settle  placidly  back  in  our  seats  to  watch  him  speak. 

4.  The  best  introductions  are  modest.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  wise  the  speaker  or  how  ignorant  the  audience,  he 
will  gain  by  the  appearance  of  modesty.  It  is  not  as  effective 
to  state  it  openly,  as  to  reveal  it  by  delivery,  choice  of  language, 
and  treatment  of  subject.  Even  though  college  students  are 
more  honest  intellectually  than  typical  adults,  and  even  though 
their  opinions  on  current  topics  are  more  likely  to  be  sound 
than  the  prejudiced  utterance  of  many  a  grey-beard — yet  they 
are  likely  to  offend  popular  audiences  unless  they  reveal  con- 
siderable modesty. 

Speakers  sometimes  feel  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
audience  of  their  qualifications  or  experience  in  regard  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  This  seldom  has  any  practical  value. 
But  if  you  are  clever  you  may  gain  the  same  end  indirectly.  Do 
not  say,  "I  believe,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  I  can  talk  to 
you  about  South  America  with  sufficient  authority,  having 
made  four  trips  to  that  continent,  and  having  spent  three  years 
in  traveling  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  meeting  outstand- 
ing personalities,  and  studying  economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions  in  detail."  If  you  want  people  really  to  respect  your 
qualifications  and  like  you  at  the  same  time,  you  will  be  able  to 
let  them  know  you  have  met  the  outstanding  people  of  the  con- 
tinent by  your  reference,  perhaps,  to  what  the  president  of  a 
certain  country  told  you;  the  audience  will  know  you  have 
studied  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  in  detail  be- 
cause of  the  facts  you  present ;  and  if  you  mention  observations 
of  various  parts  of  the  continent  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  they  will  get  the  impression  that  you  are  well  qualified. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  speaker  should  do  what  he 
can  to  secure  the  respect  of  his  audience ;  but  he  may  defeat  his 
own  end  if  he  tries  to  gain  such  respect  directly. 

The  other  extreme  is  for  a  public  speaker  to  open  his  speech 
with  some  kind  of  an  apology,  either  that  he  lacks  ability  as  a 
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speaker  or  that  he  has  had  inadequate  preparation.  To  say  that 
one  lacks  ability  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage,  as  when 
Shakespeare  has  Mark  Antony  say: 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is, 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 

But  in  most  cases  the  listener's  reaction  to  apology  may  be  un- 
favorable, such  as,  "Well,  he  really  thinks  he's  pretty  good, 
but  he's  trying  to  put  on  a  show  of  modesty."  But  most  hear- 
ers are  not  affected  one  way  or  another.  It  is  a  meaningless 
and  useless  effort.  But  for  a  speaker  to  protest  his  lack  of 
preparation  is  more  serious.  It  may  not  only  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  speaker  in  loss  of  prestige,  but  it  may  betray 
self-consciousness  and  lack  of  poise. 

Sometimes  one  is  forced  to  appear  before  an  audience  with- 
out adequate  preparation,  but  the  vast  majority  of  listeners 
will  never  be  aware  of  such  inadequacy  unless  they  are  told 
about  it.  Only  in  situations  in  which  you  have  been  unable 
to  gather  certain  important  facts,  should  you  mention  any  lack 
of  preparation. 

5.  The  best  introductions  provide  a  favorable  background. 
The  introduction  should  provide  the  audience  with  such  facts 
as  are  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  In 
discussing  a  proposed  law  you  may  give  its  history,  its  general 
nature,  its  way  of  working,  and  its  probable  results.  If  this  is 
done  in  the  introduction  the  audience  will  have  a  clear  under- 
standing throughout  the  speech.  Material  that  is  purely  ex- 
pository should  be  transferred  as  much  as  possible  to  the  in- 
troduction, leaving  room  in  the  body  for  the  more  persuasive 
subject  matter. 

In  persuasive  speeches  it  is  often  helpful  to  put  material  in 
the  introduction  which  will  provide  motivation  and  a  favorable 
background  for  arguments  that  will  be  used  later.  If  you  are 
arguing  to  a  college  group  against  granting  a  franchise  to  the 
local  power  and  light  company,  you  might  place  this  idea  in  the 
introduction : 

As  we  college  students  read  economics  we  learn  that  often- 
times under  the  protection  of  the  law  men  can  become  rich  at  the 
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expense  of  the  community.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  lawful, 
and  even  considered  good  business,  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany to  say  to  a  railroad,  "You'll  have  to  raise  your  rates  for  the 
other  oil  companies  and  give  us  the  difference  or  we  won't  ship 
over  your  railroad  at  all."  There  was  a  time  when  that  was  good 
business.  Now  it  is  unlawful.  There  was  a  time  when  this  same 
Standard  Oil  Company  could  sell  kerosene  in  a  town  where  there 
was  competition  for  a  cent  a  gallon,  and  for  twenty  cents  a  gallon 
in  the  neighboring  town  where  they  had  killed  competition.  That 
time,  likewise,  is  past. 

With  such  material  as  a  background  the  speaker  could  proceed 
to  show  how  the  local  public  utility  was  following  the  preda- 
tory habits  of  big  business.  If  a  speech  is  to  be  most  effective, 
it  should  set  up  favorable  principles  in  the  very  beginning. 
Those  favorable  principles  constitute  the  background  of  the 
whole  appeal.  Without  these  principles  to  pin  his  reasoning 
against,  the  speaker  may  not  achieve  his  maximum  persuasive 
power. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  five  standards;  but  the  un- 
trained speaker  will  find  it  useful  to  begin  by  following  all  of 
them  carefully.    The  best  introductions  : 

i.  Start  from  the  audience  level. 

2.  Proceed  directly  toward  the  subject  of  the  speech. 

3.  Are  attractive. 

4.  Are  modest. 

5.  Provide  a  favorable  background. 

Kinds  of  Introductions. — It  is  useful  to  classify  introduc- 
tions according  to  subject  matter. 

1.  Partitioning. — The  term  "partition"  comes  from  the 
Roman  rhetoricians,  and  is  a  statement  of  what  the  speaker  is 
going  to  talk  about  and  how  he  proposes  to  divide  the  subject 
matter.  An  obvious  partitioning  introduction  is  exemplified 
by,  "I  intend  to  talk  to  you  about  the  coal  strike,  and  I  wish  to 
consider  it  from  three  aspects;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
strikers;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers;  and  lastly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public."  Such  an  introduction 
may  be  greatly  elaborated.     The  speaker   may  tell  why   he 
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chooses  to  make  his  partition  as  he  does;  he  may  discuss  the 
relations  between  the  various  parts  of  his  address;  or,  he  may 
explain  and  define  his  thesis  or  the  parts  of  it.  This  type  of 
introduction  includes  those  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  dis- 
cussion are  drawn,  telling  what  is  to  be  included,  or  stating  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  which  will  be  demanded  in  various 
parts. 

The  value  of  a  partitioning  introduction  is  that  it  provides 
the  audience  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject;  it  is  like 
letting  a  person  see  a  map  before  he  starts  on  a  journey.  It 
prevents  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  members  of  the 
audience  may  expect  a  purpose  or  subject  other  than  the  one 
you  have.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  importance  of  an 
understanding  as  to  the  length  of  the  speech.  If  the  audience 
expect  an  hour  address,  they  will  be  disappointed  with  a  twenty- 
minute  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  expect  a  five-minute 
talk,  they  will  scarcely  tolerate  twenty  minutes  of  speaking.  If 
there  is  not  a  general  understanding  as  to  the  appropriate 
length  of  the  speech,  it  is  well  to  tell  the  audience  at  the  begin- 
ing  how  long  you  propose  to  talk. 

2.  Historical. — The  introduction  setting  forth  the  his- 
torical background  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  widely  used 
and  provides  an  easy  approach  to  many  subjects. 

3.  Good-Fellowship. — The  use  of  humor,  reminiscences, 
pleasantries,  and  like  material  makes  for  easy  adjustment  be- 
tween speaker  and  audience,  and  tends  greatly  to  increase  the 
influence  a  speaker  is  able  to  exercise  over  the  affections  of  his 
hearers.  They  are  put  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  "hear 
him  gladly,"  and  have  a  predisposition  to  want  to  believe  what 
he  says.  An  introduction  of  good-fellowship  may  also  be  used 
to  enliven  a  group  that  would  otherwise  be  dull  and  inattentive. 

4.  Complimentary. — It  is  obvious  that  a  speaker  will 
gain  if  he  is  able  to  compliment  his  audience  and  have  that 
compliment  accepted  in  good  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
so  frequently  used  that  audiences  may  often  be  conscious  of  it 
as  an  obvious  device,  and  consider  it  an  evidence  of  insincerity. 
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Therefore,  it  may  be  a  dangerous  type  of  introduction,  and 
should  be  avoided  unless  it  is  wholly  sincere  and  natural.  The 
success  of  a  compliment  in  this  respect  depends  chiefly  on  what 
the  speaker  chooses  to  say.  The  reason  it  is  futile  to  refer  to 
"this  good-looking  and  intelligent  audience,"  or  "this  progres- 
sive community,"  is  that  these  compliments  have  been  used  so 
much  they  no  longer  seem  sincere.  To  discover  pleasing  com- 
pliments that  may  be  used  successfully  requires  analysis  and 
thought,  even  though  they  should  sound  spontaneous. 

5.  General. — The  introduction  of  some  general  principle 
or  fundamental  truth  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  speech. 
The  preacher's  use  of  the  text  is  the  best  known  example.  For 
other  occasions,  one  might  use  a  proverb  or  a  general  principle 
of  science  in  the  same  way,  as,  for  example,  introductions  to 
impressive  speeches,  might  be  built  on  the  following  general 
ideas : 

Every  action  has  a  reaction. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

The  force  of  an  explosion  is  increased  by  the  strength  with  which 
the  explosive  material  is  confined. 

6.  Conditional. — At  the  outset  of  his  address  a  speaker 
may  place  certain  qualifications  upon  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
He  may  say,  ''This  question  is  the  most  important  issue  before 
the  people  in  this  election,"  or,  "In  rising  to  speak  at  your  re- 
quest, it  must  be  recognized  that  I  can  present  only  one  point  of 
view."  Such  conditional  factors  relate  to  the  whole  speech, 
but  are  not  parts  of  the  main  discussion.  They  belong  in  the 
introduction  or,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  conclusion. 

7.  Personal. — The  speaker  may  begin  his  speech  by  re- 
ferring to  himself,  his  experience,  or  his  feelings.  In  using 
such  an  introduction,  there  is  not  as  much  danger  of  infringing 
on  the  immodest  as  one  might  think.  If  he  can  use  a  personal 
observation  or  experience  of  his  own  life  to  make  his  speech 
more  clear,  convincing,  or  interesting,  it  is  not  at  all  out  of 
place  for  him  to  do  so ;  if  it  is  obviously  useful  in  the  speech, 
there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  the  audience's  developing  un- 
fortunate reactions  to  the  personality  of  the  speaker. 
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8.  Illustrative. — The  speaker  may  present  an  example, 
or  tell  of  an  incident  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  audience 
closer  to  his  subject.  Although  not  often  used,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  introductions.  It  catches  attention  quickly  and 
is  usually  effective. 

9.  Reference  to  Occasion. — If  the  occasion  is  unusual, 
or  if  it  has  some  bearing  on  what  you  propose  to  say,  you  may 
profit  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  it.  This  is, 
however,  a  form  of  introduction  that  is  much  abused.  When 
speakers  cannot  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  they  sometimes 
make  stupid,  insignificant  remarks  about  the  occasion.  Do  not 
use  an  introduction  of  reference  to  the  occasion — or  any  other, 
for  that  matter — merely  as  a  way  of  getting  started.  Say  only 
those  things  which  will  be  of  definite  aid  to  you  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  purpose. 


Other  types  of  introductions  which  occur  less  frequently 
are  the  hortatory  (appeal  to  action),  and  refutative.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  various  kinds  of  introductions  are  not 
often  found  in  their  simple  state.  There  may  be  combinations 
of  almost  any  two  or  more.  The  speaker  may  give  an  illustra- 
tion that  is  at  the  same  time  personal.  Or  he  may  start  with  a 
compliment,  then  tell  an  anecdote,  and  then  present  a  general 
truth  out  of  which  he  begins  his  discussion. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  more  important  types  of  in- 
troductions : 


I. 

Partitioning 

2^ 

Historical 

3- 

Good-fellowship 

4- 

Complimentary 

5. 

General 

6. 

Conditional 

/  • 

Personal 

8. 

Illustrative 

9- 

Reference  to  occasion 
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Exercises 
i  .  Analyze  these  introductions  to  find  out  what  types  they  are : 

(a)  I  have  been  asked  to  address  the  Shippers'  Conference 
of  Greater  New  York,  and  was  given  the  privilege  of  choosing 
my  own  subject.  Of  course,  Traffic  is  the  main  point  of  interest 
with  you  all,  and  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  a  technical  talk  on 
Traffic  and  Transportation  would  be  like  shipping  coals  to  New- 
castle. I  have  therefore  chosen  as  my  subject  "The  Value  of  the 
Traffic  Manager  in  Business,"  and  will  try  to  show  you  the  bene- 
fits that  in  my  judgment  can  be  derived  in  business,  whether 
Wholesale,  Retail,  Manufacturing  or  Jobbing,  by  making  good 
use  of  a  well-organized  and  well-manned  Traffic  Department.2 

(b)  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  friends  of  the  Negro  in 
America  first  put  forth  the  demand  for  the  unconditional  abolition 
of  slavery.  They  thought  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  show  that  emancipation  would  be  safe,  that  it  would  be 
just;  and  having  proved  that,  that  it  would,  in  such  a  liberty- 
loving  country,  at  once  be  cordially  and  willingly  acceded  to  in 
every  State  from  Maine  to  Georgia;  but  at  the  end  of  the  long 
period  of  ten  years  they  have  done  almost  nothing.  Had  it  not 
been  for  their  perseverance  and  zeal,  the  more  devoted  because 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  met  with,  long,  long  ago  they  would 
have  been  put  down,  they  must  have  folded  their  arms  in  despair, 
and  have  given  up  all  hope  of  bloodless  emancipation.3 

(c)  It  is  a  great  pride  and  pleasure  for  me  to  preside  over  the 
first  session  of  the  biggest  rodeo  of  business  and  the  greatest 
round-up  of  business  men  that  has  ever  yet  been  held.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  honored  us  by  declaring  the 
convention  open,  and  his  inauguration  of  our  proceedings  is  the 
best  send-off  that  we  could  have.  The  Prince  is  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  it  is  just  the  imagination  of  youth 
that  looks  at  the  world  with  the  hope  and  confidence  of  those  who 
have  not  been  disillusioned  or  disappointed  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need  today.  We  want  to  throw  off  the  nightmare  of  our 
desolation  and  go  forward  with  our  courage  breast  high  to  meet 
our  fate  and  make  good  our  promise.  This  is  much  more  than  an 
advertising  convention:  it  is  the  Rialto  of  the  world's  markets.4 

(d)  In  approaching  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  would 
like  to  have  it  understood  that  the  observations  I  shall  make  are 
confined  to   newspapers,   papers  which  would  have   the   public 


2  From  an  address  by  Hubert  Parson,  given  before  the  Shippers'  Conference  of 
Greater  New  York.     See  H.  D.  Lindgren,  Modern  Speeches,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  33. 

3  From  "Cotton,  the  Corner-Stone  of  Slavery,"  by  Wendell  Phillips.  See  Speeches, 
Lectures,  and  Letters,  Lee  &  Shepard,   1 891,  p.   13. 

4  From  a  speech  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Burnham,  a  welcome  to  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  See  H.  D.  Lindgren,  Modern  Speeches,  F.  S.  Crofts  & 
Co.,  1926,  p.  11. 
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understand  that  they  furnish  news  to  the  public  as  a  business, 
with  an  implied  contract  that  it  will  be  furnished  impartially  and 
without  discrimination.5 

(e)  Gentlemen,  I  feel  honored  by  this  welcome  of  your  organi- 
zation, and  especially  so  when  I  consider  that  the  marvellously 
rapid  success  of  the  political  strength  of  the  Labor  movement, 
especially  in  New  England,  is  due  mainly  to  this  organization. 
There  never  has  been  a  party  formed  that  in  three  years  has  at- 
tracted toward  itself  such  profound  attention  throughout  the 
United  States.  Some  of  you  may  be  old  enough  to  remember  that 
when  the  Antislavery  sentiment,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  en- 
deavored to  rally  a  political  party,  it  took  them  some  seven  or 
nine  years  before  they  had  an  organization  that  could  be  con- 
sidered national  in  any  real  sense.  The  political  Labor  movement 
in  three  years  has  reached  a  position  of  influence  which  it  took 
that  idea  nine  years  to  obtain.6 

(f)  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  sometimes  so  near  an 
object  that  we  cannot  see  it.  I  could  place  you  so  near  the  City 
Hall  tonight  that  you  would  not  know  whether  you  were  looking 
at  a  ton  of  granite  or  a  wall  of  a  large  building.  So  it  is  with  a 
fact.  The  men  who  stand  the  nearest  to  it  are  often  the  last  to 
recognize  either  its  breadth  or  its  meaning.  Perhaps  the  last  men 
to  appreciate  a  fact  are  the  men  nearest  to  whose  eyes  it  passes ; 
and  it  is  just  so  in  government.  We  are  hardly  aware  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  about  us ;  our  children  will  under- 
stand them  distinctly.7 

2.  Write  an  introduction  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  words  in 
length,  which  is  built  on  the  same  patterns  as  one  of  the  above,  but 
not  on  the  same  subject. 

3.  Write  an  introduction  of  a  hundred  words  or  more  in  which 
you  develop  a  single  kind  of  introduction. 

4.  Write  an  introduction  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  or  more  in 
which  you  combine  two  kinds  of  introductions. 

5.  Write  three  short  introductions,  showing  how  different  intro- 
ductions might  be  developed  for  the  same  speech  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics.  Choose  one  on  which  you  have  some  knowledge,  but 
be  sure  the  introductions  are  entirely  different.    At  the  beginning 


6  From  "The  Press  and  The  Government,"  by  I.  L.  Lenroot.     See  ibid.,  p.  3. 

6  From  "The  Labor  Question,"  by  Wendell  Phillips.  See  Speeches,  Lectures,  and 
Letters,  Lee  &  Shepard,  1891,  p.  168. 

?  From  "The  Foundation  of  the  Labor  Movement,"  by  Wendell  Phillips.  See  ibid., 
P.  155. 
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of  your  paper,  describe  the  general  object  and  method  of  treatment 
in  the  speech  you  have  in  mind. 

(a)  Making  salads 

(b)  Painting  an  automobile 

(c)  Value  of  fraternities  or  sororities 

(d)  Golf 

(e)  Women  in  industry 

(f)  Cosmetics 

(g)  Conditions  in  Russia 
(h)  Bridge 

(i)  Gang  warfare 

(j)  Argument  against  co-education 

(k)  A  travel  lecture  on  a  trip  to  Alaska 

The  Conclusion 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  conclusion  is  that  no 
new  points  of  discussion  are  introduced.  Its  function  is  to 
shape  toward  the  single  objective  of  the  speech  all  the  material 
that  has  been  presented.  In  long  addresses,  conclusions 
average  about  one-twentieth  the  length  of  the  speech.  In  short 
speeches,  they  usually  constitute  a  relatively  greater  proportion. 

The  need  for  a  conclusion  lies  in  human  nature  itself.  Did 
you  ever  watch  a  boy  as  he  finished  making  anything — for  ex- 
ample, a  sled?  After  it  is  finished  he  is  greatly  interested  in 
surveying  it  from  every  angle.  He  walks  around  it,  turns  it 
over,  pulls  it,  sits  on  it.  And  he  would  be  greatly  annoyed  if 
some  one  called  him  away  before  he  had  given  it  the  final  in- 
spection. That  tendency  is  characteristic  of  all  human  beings. 
We  never  feel  that  a  thing  is  done  until  after  having  finished  it, 
we  stand  off  from  it  and  survey  the  result  of  our  efforts.  So  it 
is  in  speech  construction.  To  attain  a  feeling  of  completeness 
the  audience  must  be  made  aware  of  the  approaching  end  and 
be  given  an  impression  of  having  covered  the  subject  satisfac- 
torily. The  greatest  danger  in  the  development  of  conclusions 
in  extempore  speaking  lies  in  making  them  too  long.  On  com- 
ing to  his  conclusion,  many  a  speaker  feels  the  need  of  accom- 
plishing more  than  he  has  thus  far  been  able  to  achieve.  He 
tries  to  acquire  more  force  and  enthusiasm,  to  introduce  new 
material  or  things  he  forgot  to  mention  in  their  proper  places, 
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and  rambles  on  until  the  total  effect  of  the  speech  is  destroyed. 
This  fault  of  the  artless,  ill-planned,  extended  conclusion  is  a 
serious  defect — one  found  in  the  speeches  of  enthusiastic  but 
untrained  speakers. 

Kinds  of  Conclusions. — If  a  speech  has  a  good  introduction 
and  good  development  of  the  body,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
plan  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Most  conclusions  are  built  ac- 
cording to  various  definite  patterns,  or  it  might  be  said  that 
they  are  developed  by  formulae.  If  you  are  given  a  debate 
speech  and  are  told  to  develop  a  summary  conclusion  for  it,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  go  through  the  speech,  select  the  main 
points,  put  them  together  in  a  clear  statement,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  complete.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity 
to  develop  introductions  and  other  parts  of  a  speech,  but  the 
conclusion  may  usually  be  developed  by  following  one  of  the 
following  formulae: 

1.  Summary. — It  might  well  be  said  that  every  conclusion 
should  summarize  the  entire  address.  But  by  a  summary  con- 
clusion we  mean  the  kind  in  which  the  speaker  repeats  the  main 
headings  of  his  speech,  using  nearly  the  same  words  as  when 
the  main  points  were  stated  in  the  body  of  the  address.  The 
summary  conclusion  is  a  favorite  in  debating,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Its  extensive  use  in  debating  is  due 
first,  to  the  fact  that  debaters  are  not  often  skilled  enough  to 
use  other  methods ;  and  second,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  well  adapted 
to  formal  argument.  The  summary  conclusion  is  a  most 
valuable  form,  but  it  is  overused ;  it  is  also  frequently  misused 
by  being  made  too  formal  or  too  obvious. 

2.  Climactic. — It  is  often  effective,  especially  in  persuasive 
speaking,  to  save  one  of  the  most  striking  ideas  for  the  con- 
clusion. Using  this  idea  the  speaker  rises  to  the  highest  point 
of  persuasive  force  and  thus  concludes.  The  climactic  con- 
clusion is  especially  useful  for  speeches  which  call  for  immedi- 
ate action ;  for  example,  the  giving  of  money  or  the  casting  of 
a  vote.  The  psychological  value  of  the  climactic  conclusion  lies 
in  this,  that  after  a  listener  has  been  influenced  favorably  he 
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may  still  waver  until  struck  by  an  unusually  powerful  appeal 
that  carries  him  into  overt  action. 

3.  Hortatory. — A  hortatory  conclusion  is  a  final,  emo- 
tionalized appeal  to  action,  and  is  often  characterized  by  fre- 
quent use  of  the  phrase,  "let  us."  For  many  persuasive 
speeches  it  is  the  natural  conclusion.  But  it  has  been  used  so 
extensively  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  force.  Too  often  a  poor, 
spiritless  speech  is  concluded  in  a  forced  manner  by  a  series  of 
sentences  each  beginning  with  "let  us.  .  .  ." 

The  hortatory  conclusion  is  often  misused  by  exhorting  the 
audience  to  action  that  obviously  cannot  or  will  not  even  be 
attempted.  And  strangely  enough  both  the  speaker  and  the 
audience  know  very  well  the  exhortation  amounts  to  nothing. 
Both  look  on  it  as  a  matter  of  form.  The  speaker  uses  it  as  a 
graceful  means  of  coming  to  a  close;  and  the  passive  audience 
allow  the  exhortation  to  slip  unheeded  past  them.  If  you  wish 
to  use  a  hortatory  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  give  it  new  form, 
avoiding  sentences  that  begin  with  "Let  us  .  .  ."  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  using  a  modification  of  the  hortatory  conclusion 
when  he  said,  "My  young  friends,  I  beg  of  you,  take  aim  higher 
than  merely  the  aim  of  this  school.   .    .    ." 

4.  Conditional. — Just  as  we  observed  it  was  possible  to 
have  a  conditioning  idea  in  the  introduction,  so  also  may  the 
speaker  use  a  similar  device  in  the  conclusion.  He  may  show 
the  importance  of  making  a  decision  immediately;  he  may 
challenge  the  opposition  to  meet  his  arguments ;  he  may  remind 
them  that  his  position  is  disinterested  and  that  he  is  not  work- 
ing for  his  own  gain.  Such  ideas  are  not  parts  of  the  argument 
itself,  but  they  may  be  used  to  increase  its  effectiveness. 

5.  Repetitive. — Occasionally  it  is  effective  in  the  conclu- 
sion to  repeat  some  preceding  idea.  This  may  often  be  an  echo 
of  something  presented  in  the  introduction.  Or,  a  reference  to 
an  unusually  forceful  illustration  that  was  presented  in  the  body 
of  the  speech  may  tend  to  solidify  conviction.  The  repetitive 
conclusion  helps  to  unify  the  impression  of  the  speech  as  a 
whole.  It  is  frequently  found  in  combination  with  other  kinds, 
but  is  seldom  used  by  itself. 
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6.  Illustrative. — How  refreshing  it  is  for  a  speaker  to 
give  a  story,  a  picture,  or  an  experience,  which  sweeps  up  the 
burden  of  the  speech  and  presents  it  in  attractive  form !  And 
how  effective,  too !  Any  one  can  write  a  summary  conclusion. 
It  is  as  easy  as  putting  children's  blocks  together.  But  the  de- 
velopment of  a  good  illustrative  conclusion  is  a  happy  stroke 
and  requires  as  much  skill  as  any  other  part  of  the  speech.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  fruitful  to  give  attention  to  this  kind 
of  conclusion. 


Other  types  of  conclusions,  such  as  good-fellowship,  refuta- 
tive,  complimentary,  personal,  occur  less  frequently.  Conclu- 
sions may  be : 

1.  Summary 

2.  Climactic 

3.  Hortatory 

4.  Conditional 

5.  Repetitive 

6.  Illustrative 

Exercises 

1.  Analyze  the  following  conclusions.    What  kind  of  conclusions 
are  exemplified  in  them  ? 

(a)  And  so  I  leave  these  words  with  you.  It  is  only  a  young 
man's  message  to  young  men.  The  message  is  simple  enough. 
There's  nothing  impossible  about  it  to  any  young  man,  so  long 
as  he  bears  in  mind  the  salient  points :  First — What  success 
means ;  the  successful  doing,  the  doing  well  of  whatever  he  does 
in  whatever  position  he  is.  Second — The  price  of  success ;  hard 
work,  patience,  and  a  few  sacrifices. 

Then  for  his  keys — In  his  religious  life :  A  firm,  unwavering 
belief  in  God  and  in  prayer,  and  a  life  consistent  with  that  belief 
for  himself  and  for  others.  In  his  social  life :  Moderation.  In 
his  marriage :  Love.  And  in  business :  Thoroughness.  Not 
thoroughness  alone  in  large  things  or  what  is  apparent  to  the  eye ; 
but  thoroughness  in  all  things ;  not  slighting  the  small  things.8 

(b)  This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day  of  dedication. 
Here  muster,  not  the  forces  of  party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity. 

8  From  "The  Keys  to  Success"  by  Edward  William  Bok.  See  Modem  Eloquence, 
Modern  Eloquence  Corp.,  Vol.  8,  p.  45. 
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Men's  hearts  wait  upon  us ;  men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance ;  men's 
hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up  to 
the  great  trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I  summon  all  honest 
men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking  men,  to  my  side.  God 
helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sus- 
tain me ! 9 

(c)  It  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  this  case,  not  only  now,  but  in  the  future. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  in  any  way  connected  with  or 
concerned  in  this  trial,  that  this  is  and  will  be  the  most  conspic- 
uous instance  which  ever  has  been  or  can  ever  be  expected  to 
be  found  of  American  justice  or  American  injustice.10 

(d)  Under  that  principle  we  have  become,  from  a  feeble  na- 
tion, the  most  powerful  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and,  if  we  only 
adhere  to  that  principle,  we  can  go  forward  increasing  in  terri- 
tory, in  power,  in  strength,  and  in  glory  until  the  Republic  of 
America  shall  be  the  north  star  that  shall  guide  the  friends  of 
freedom  throughout  the  civilized  world.11 

(e)  If  we  can  instil  in  our  youth  the  worth  of  unselfish 
ideals — hand  them  the  torch  of  our  fathers,  and  let  them  pour 
their  unlimited  amount  of  energy  like  oil  upon  the  flickering 
flame,  then,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  idealism  of  America 
will  ever  succumb  to  the  sweep  of  the  ages.12 

(f)  Because  it  is  stimulating  our  tastes  above  our  needs,  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  our  emotions,  and  creates  excessive  desires  in 
our  hearts,  I  feel  that  modern  advertising  is  lowering  the  tastes 
of  the  American  public.13 

2.  Select  an  introduction  which  you  wrote  for  the  exercises  at 
the  close  of  the  section  on  introductions,  and  write  a  conclusion 
suitable  for  the  same  speech. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  chapter  the  kinds  of  intro- 
ductions and  conclusions  have  been  analyzed  and  presented. 
The  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  should  stimulate 
you  to  employ  forms  of  introduction  and  conclusion  which  you 
might  otherwise  never  use.     In  the  preparation  of  every  talk, 

9  From  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  inaugural  address.  See  President  Wilson's 
Great  Speeches  and  Other  History-Making  Documents,  Stanton  &  Van  Vliet  Co.,  1917, 
p.  185. 

10  From  "A  Defense  of  President  Johnson,"  by  Benjamin  R.  Curtis.  See  S.  B. 
Harding,  Select  Orations,  The  Macmillan  Co.,   1928,  pp.  465-466. 

11  From  Douglas's  opening  speech  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates.     See  ibid.,  p.  321. 

12  From  "Flickering  Flames  of  Idealism,"  by  Enid  Cole.  See  Winning  Debates,  Win- 
ning Orations,  Winning  Speeches  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  ed.  by  George  W.  Finley,  Noble  & 
Noble,  Vol.  3,  193 1,  pp.  1 61-162. 

13  From  "Modern  Advertising  in  its  Effect  Upon  Public  Tastes,"  by  Blossom  Mills. 
See  ibid.,  Vol.  4,   1932,  p.  238. 
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including  those  in  the  classroom,  it  will  be  helpful  for  you  to 
turn  over  in  your  mind  the  different  kinds  of  introductions  and 
conclusions. 

It  is  also  easy  for  a  speaker  to  develop  a  liking  for  one  par- 
ticular way  of  opening  or  closing  his  speeches,  using  exclusively, 
perhaps,  the  personal  introduction  or  falling  into  the  habit  of 
trying  always  to  compliment  the  audience.  But  no  speaker 
should  rely  too  much  on  any  one  kind  of  introduction  or  con- 
clusion. A  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  is  some  protec- 
tion against  falling  into  such  unfortunate  habits. 

Chapter  Exercises 

1.  Write  out  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  your  next  speech 
and  state  at  the  beginning  of  each  what  kinds  are  used. 

2.  For  your  next  speech  in  class,  write  two  introductions  and 
two  conclusions.  Use  your  choice  in  giving  the  talk,  but  hand  in 
all  four. 

3.  Listen  to  a  radio  speech,  sermon,  or  other  public  address,  and 
analyze  the  introduction  and  conclusion.  State  what  kinds  were 
used  and  criticize  both  the  selection  and  the  development  of  those 
which  were  chosen. 

4.  Bring  to  class  an  example  of  some  of  the  various  types  of 
introduction  and  conclusion.  Be  prepared  to  give  the  class  some 
idea  of  the  speech  situation,  and  to  read  these  skilfully  enough  to 
show  the  oratorical  rhythm  of  the  passages,  and  then  to  criticize  the 
introduction  and  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  7 
ORGANIZING  THE  SPEECH 

The  Place  of  the  Outline  in  the  Preparation  of  a  Speech 

Except  for  a  few  entertaining  and  impressive  speeches  the 
presence  of  an  outline  is  evident  in  nearly  all  the  outstanding 
speeches  that  have  been  printed.  Moreover,  many  successful 
speakers  have  offered  testimony  regarding  the  value  of  using 
outlines ;  and  when  business  men  and  women  take  public  speak- 
ing in  adult  education  classes  they  seem  most  grateful  for  train- 
ing in  the  procedure  of  outlining.  But  strangely  enough,  college 
students  frequently  resent  the  use  of  this  device.  They  find  it 
unpleasant — probably  because  it  calls  for  a  change  of  habit. 
If  a  student  has  written  his  themes,  made  his  reports,  and  given 
talks  without  the  conscious  use  of  outlines  he  finds  it  awkward 
and  unpleasant  to  be  tied  down  to  such  procedure.  He  may  try 
to  think  of  a  main  point.  Instead,  he  constructs  an  introductory 
sentence.  He  may  finally  get  three  or  four  points  before  him 
on  a  piece  of  paper;  but  they  are  of  no  help  in  beginning  his 
talk,  nor  in  elaborating  upon  the  subject.  His  method  of 
speaking  has  been  this :  he  starts  with  an  interesting  item  of 
subject  matter.  After  reaching  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
he  chooses  a  line  of  thought  that  offers  the  least  resistance. 
Each  successive  idea  suggests  a  new  one.  And  thus  he  con- 
tinues indefinitely.  Then  we  ask :  Does  he  achieve  his  pur- 
pose? Sometimes  he  does.  But  a  speech  outline  enables  the 
speaker  to  achieve  his  purpose  systematically  and  economically 
Some  successful  speakers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  a 
written  outline,  but  all  of  them  use  some  form  of  mental  out- 
line. They  may  construct  fairly  good  outlines  without  ever 
putting  them  in  written  form.  For  some  subjects  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult.  "Box  Office  Returns  from  Intercollegiate  Sports" 
suggests  immediately  a  discussion  of  basketball,  track,  baseball 
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and  football,  each  of  which  would  be  discussed  in  turn.  All 
successful  speakers  use  some  kind  of  outlining  and  their  effort 
is  usually  apparent  in  the  finished  speech.  Pope's  analogy  holds 
good  for  speaking  as  well  as  for  writing, 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd  to  dance.1 

You  will  find  that  an  effort  at  systematic  outlining  will 
assist  in  the  development  of  new  ideas.  Turning  a  point  or  set 
of  points  over  in  your  mind  will  make  you  think  of  things  that 
would  otherwise  never  occur  to  you.  Systematic  outlining  will 
also  help  in  adapting  the  speech  to  the  audience,  because  you 
will  be  able  to  re-arrange  material  so  as  to  give  it  increased 
effectiveness.  Careful  outlining  helps  to  prevent  the  neglect  of 
important  ideas  and  reduces  the  danger  of  over-emphasizing 
minor  points.  Another  advantage  of  outlining  is  that  it  enables 
one  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject.  With  the  speech 
plan  before  him  he  is  able  to  balance  one  major  idea  against 
another,  to  decide  how  each  one  should  be  stated,  to  determine 
in  what  order  they  should  come,  and  to  consider  how  they  can 
best  be  presented  so  that  one  leads  into  another.  Finally,  the 
greatest  reason  for  outlining  is  that  it  saves  time.  If  one  keeps 
going  over  and  over  a  speech  that  he  has  written  in  full,  he  can 
change,  improve,  re-work,  eliminate,  and  finally  arrive  at  a 
good  speech,  but  he  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  useless 
work.  He  would  have  written  many  unnecessary  things  which 
had  to  be  thrown  out  as  an  entire  waste  of  effort. 

The  Principles  of  Outlining 

These  principles  are  presented  as  standards  to  be  applied  to 
outlines  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  those  which  are  pre- 
pared for  class  work. 

The  Number  of  Main  Points  in  the  Body  Should  Range 
from  Two  to  Four. — Every  well  constructed  speech  is  designed 
to  support  one,  and  only  one,  central  theme  or  thesis.  There- 
fore it  might  be  said  that  every  speech  has  one  main  point  and 
no  more.     But  the  term  "main  point"  is  used  to  denote  those 

1  "Essay  on  Criticism,"   lines    362-363. 
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large  groups  of  homogeneous  ideas  which  are  subordinate  to 
the  central  theme  or  thesis.  A  speech  may  be  compared  to  a 
river  system.  The  main  stream  is  usually  fed  by  a  few  large 
tributaries.  In  a  speech,  the  central  thesis  is  supported  by 
several  different  sets  of  ideas — the  main  points.  These  groups 
may  be  divided  and  subdivided  until  we  come  to  the  smallest 
indivisible  items  of  subject  matter,  corresponding  to  the  smallest 
creeks  that  feed  the  tributaries  of  a  large  river. 

Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  river  without  any  large  tributaries. 
It  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  and  all  the  streams  flowing 
into  it  are  small — no  more  than  creeks.  So  also,  we  occasionally 
have  a  speech  in  which  the  central  thesis  is  supported  by  items 
of  subject  matter  not  grouped  together  in  any  way,  but  all  sup- 
porting the  central  thesis  directly. 

The  length  of  a  speech  has  little  to  do  with  the  number  of 
main  points  it  should  have.  The  number  of  main  points  to  be 
used  in  any  speech  depends  upon  two  things :  the  subject  matter 
and  the  psychology  of  the  audience.  The  first  thing  to  take 
into  consideration  is  the  subject  matter.  If  you  are  going  to 
talk  about,  "The  Political  Status  of  the  Colonies  at  the  Out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution,',  you  might  be  required  to 
divide  your  talk  into  thirteen  main  divisions. 

But  the  psychology  of  the  listener  must  not  be  neglected. 
The  number  of  main  points  ought  to  be  such  that  after  the 
speech  is  over  he  should  be  able  to  recall  them,  and  to  recon- 
struct the  trend  of  the  whole  address.  In  speaking  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  each  of  them  might  be  treated  as  a  separate 
main  point  without  making  it  difficult  for  the  listener,  because 
every  one  is  already  familiar  enough  with  them  to  prevent  any 
confusion.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  difficult  to  remember 
the  difference  between  the  thirteen  separate  situations.  You 
might  make  it  easier  by  grouping  the  different  kinds  of  colonies 
together,  saying,  "I  shall  deal  first  with  the  proprietary  colonies, 
second  with  the  royal  provinces,  and  third  with  those  having 
independent  charters."  Or,  you  might  deal  first  with  the  New 
England  colonies,  then  with  the  middle  group,  and  finally  with 
the  southern  colonies.  It  is  usually  difficult  for  a  listener  to 
retain  more  than  five  or  six  main  points.     From  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  audience  the  most  satisfactory  number  of  main 
points  is  from  two  to  four. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  more  simply 
the  points  are  stated  the  greater  is  the  number  that  can  be  re- 
membered. Another  principle  is:  the  greater  the  similarity 
between  the  points  the  more  easily  they  will  be  retained.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  easy  to  remember : 

How  to  trap  minks 
How  to  trap  beavers 
How  to  trap  weasels 
How  to  trap  skunks 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember : 

How  to  trap  minks 

The  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  hides 

Life  habits  of  weasels 

Difficulties  in  tanning  rabbit  skins 

The  Main  Points  Should  Be  Nearly  Equal  in  Value  of 
Subject  Matter. — In  a  speech  with  the  theme,  "a  discussion  of 
department  store  advertising,"  it  would  not  be  well  to  have 
such  an  outline  as : 

Newspaper  advertising 
Window  displays 
Opera  programs 

If  the  matter  of  opera  programs  is  to  be  mentioned  at  all  it 
should  be  done  parenthetically  and  not  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  two  points. 

The  Outline  Should  Be  Unified. — It  is  well  to  have  main 
points  that  show  unity  in  approach,  obviously  projected  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  Bryan  often  gave  a  lecture  which  con- 
tained these  three  main  points : 

Man's  relation  to  his  country 
Man's  relation  to  his  fellowmen 
Man's  relation  to  his  God 

A  frequent  mistake  of  the  untrained  speaker  is  to  forsake 
the  original  purpose  of  his  speech  and  take  up  for  a  moment  a 
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new  purpose — perhaps  to  entertain,  to  impress  some  idea  in 
which  he  happens  to  have  great  personal  interest.  There  is  a 
place  in  long  speeches  for  legitimate  digression.  To  rest  an 
audience  or  to  put  them  in  a  different  mood  a  speaker  may  be 
wise  to  leave  for  the  moment  the  obvious  purpose  of  his  speech. 
But  the  digression  should  fit  in  with  the  speaker's  ultimate 
purpose.  Do  not  indulge  in  reviewing  your  own  personal  re- 
actions unless  they  contribute  to  the  progress  of  your  speech. 
If  they  are  helpful  in  putting  the  subject  before  the  audience, 
and  this  is  often  possible,  they  may  be  included  without  violating 
the  standards  of  good  taste  or  of  unity. 

With  the  whole  speech  before  you  in  outline  form,  violations 
of  unity  will  stand  out  prominently,  and  irrelevant  matter  may 
be  eliminated ;  but  if  you  limit  your  revision  to  a  written  manu- 
script, or  if  you  prepare  the  speech  without  an  outline,  you  may 
never  realize  how  much  useless  and  cumbersome  material  you 
are  including. 

The  Outline  Should  Be  Orderly. — By  orderliness  is  meant 
a  respect  for  such  relationships  as  time,  place,  logic,  and  classi- 
fication. In  dealing  with  an  historical  topic  start  with  the  first 
event  and  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  throughout  the  points 
to  be  covered.  If  describing  a  battlefield,  start  at  one  place  and 
explain  each  topographical  feature  in  such  an  orderly  way  that 
all  the  relationships  may  be  easily  understood. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  which  demand  that  a  point 
be  lifted  from  its  expected  order.  In  trying  to  show  that  the 
United  States  has  not  been  justified  in  beginning  any  war  she 
has  fought,  it  might  be  most  desirable  to  begin  with  the  World 
War,  and  then  go  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  take  up 
the  rest  as  they  occurred.  This  arrangement  would  have  the 
value  of  attracting  maximum  attention  at  the  beginning.  To 
gain  orderliness  of  one  kind  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ignore 
order  of  another  kind.  If  one  were  to  consider  the  colonial 
governments  in  the  order  of  their  founding  he  could  not  group 
them  geographically.  Such  exceptions  usually  result  from  the 
demands  of  psychological  effectiveness.  The  beginner,  how- 
ever, should  not  allow  infrequent  exceptions  to  obscure  the  main 
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principle,  namely,  that  he  should  select  a  definite  point  of  view 
and  arrange  his  whole  treatment  in  a  consistent  plan. 

The  Material  Should  Be  Grouped  so  as  to  Secure  Maxi- 
mum Effectiveness. — This  last  principle,  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  psychology  of  the  listener,  is  the  most  important 
and  may  be  said  to  include  them  all. 

For  speeches  of  entertainment  we  have  seen  that  it  is  desirable 
to  put  "sure-fire"  material  at  the  beginning.  You  may  not  get 
as  much  of  a  response  from  it  as  you  would  if  it  were  placed  in  a 
more  advantageous  position.  But  it  may  take  the  best  material 
you  have  to  get  the  right  response  at  the  very  beginning.  Once 
the  audience  catches  the  hint  to  expect  comedy,  almost  any  sub- 
ject matter  with  slight  humor  may  be  used  satisfactorily.  Even 
in  a  speech  of  entertainment,  which  seems  to  be  the  least  in  need 
of  orderliness,  it  is  well  to  arrange  material  carefully. 

This  principle  of  placing  some  of  the  best  material  at  the 
beginning  holds  in  those  speeches  of  entertainment  in  which 
humor  is  not  the  principal  device  for  entertaining,  as  in  travel 
talks ;  and  it  may  also  be  applied  to  impressive  speeches.  For 
if  some  highly  effective  or  impressive  material  is  placed  early 
in  the  speech  it  will  put  the  audience  in  the  desired  psychological 
attitude. 

In  persuasive  speeches  the  most  compelling  argument  should 
come  first.  If  a  second-rate  argument  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  listener  will  be  tempted  to  explain  it  away  or  to  refute 
it  in  his  own  mind.  But  if  the  strongest  is  placed  first  it  tends 
to  bowl  him  over  and  make  him  susceptible  to  material  that 
otherwise  might  be  less  effective.  It  is  also  well  to  have  some 
striking  material  near  the  end.  If  there  is  a  choice  let  it  be  said 
that  the  first  part  should  contain  that  material  which  is  new  and 
powerful.  The  last  point  may  well  be  striking,  and  neatly  put. 
If  you  were  before  a  school  board  trying  to  secure  the  election 
of  a  teacher  the  first  point  might  be  his  splendid  success  in  his 
former  position.  Then  after  presenting  his  scholastic  qualifica- 
tions, character,  and  perhaps  other  persuasive  material,  you 
might  try  to  clinch  the  matter  by  pointing  out  that  he  is  so  favor- 
ably known  to  the  voters  that  they  will  applaud  his  election. 
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Stock  Methods  of  Outlining 

In  putting  together  a  picture  puzzle  it  is  always  more  difficult 
to  get  the  first  few  pieces  together.  After  one  gains  a  concep- 
tion of  the  picture  to  be  secured  he  can  complete  the  puzzle  much 
more  rapidly.  Similarly,  items  of  subject  matter  have  much 
more  significance  when  they  are  arranged  in  a  meaningful  pat- 
tern. If  the  audience  sees  that  all  the  items  of  subject  matter 
are  being  arranged  according  to  some  scheme,  it  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  speaker  much  more  easily.  The  following  stock 
methods  of  outlining  are  patterns  which  have  been  widely  used 
for  the  organization  of  speech  materials. 

Chronological. — The  word  "chronological"  means  "arranged 
according  to  time."  Such  a  method  of  outlining  is  very  satis- 
factory whenever  subject  matter  lends  itself  easily  to  such  or- 
ganization. It  is  the  favorite  plan  of  development  for  travel 
talks,  personal  experiences,  or  historical  themes.  Much  exposi- 
tion is  arranged  chronologically,  as  in  telling  how  a  newspaper 
is  printed,  or  how  an  automobile  is  put  together  on  the  assembly 
line,  or  how  an  engineering  project  is  developed. 

Chronological  outlining  is  so  easy  that  a  word  of  warning 
should  be  issued  against  its  overuse.  In  telling  of  one's  experi- 
ence in  attending  a  convention,  a  chronological  approach  is  easi- 
est and  most  natural.  But  in  this  instance  a  better  speech  will 
be  possible  if  the  time  element  is  ignored.  And  in  travel  talks, 
if  you  adhere  strictly  to  a  chronological  arrangement,  you  may 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  with  poor  items  of  subject  matter. 

Exercise 
Which  of  the  following  are  suitable  for  chronological  outlining? 
For  those  which  might  be  outlined  in  this  manner  arrange  a  few 
main  points  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  outline. 

(a)  How  to  make  butter 

(b)  Should  women  be  trained  for  housekeeping? 

(c)  The  value  of  vitamines  to  one's  diet 

(d)  The  little  theatre  movement  in  America 

(e)  Shakespeare  as  a  lyric  poet 

(f)  Recollections  of  childhood 

(g)  This  year's  model  of (any  car) 
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(h)  Interior  decorating 

(i)  Radio  advertising 

(j)  A  day  at  camp 

(k)  The  importance  of  dreams 

(1)  International  disarmament 

(m)  Organized  labor 

(n)  The  World  War 

(o)  Need  for  prison  reform 

Division  into  Classes. — Many  subjects,  especially  those 
which  are  expository,  yield  easily  to  division  into  classes.  The 
subject,  "Snakes,"  divides  readily  into  two  classes,  poisonous 
and  non-poisonous.  Mining  may  be  divided  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  minerals.  Coal  mining  may  be  further  di- 
vided into  anthracite  and  bituminous.  Bituminous  coal  may 
be  mined  by  shaft  mining,  strip  mining,  or  tunnel  mining.  All 
animals  may  be  divided  and  sub-divided  into  classes  until  the 
individuals  themselves  are  reached.  In  this  manner,  mankind 
may  be  divided  into  races ;  these  races  may  be  divided  into  types, 
as  for  example,  the  Mediterranean  Caucasian  as  opposed  to 
Scandinavian;  the  Mediterranean  people  may  be  divided  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  Greek  and  others;  the  Italians  divide  again 
into  northern  and  southern  types,  and  so  on.  From  these  ex- 
amples it  is  easily  seen  that  subject  matter  may  frequently  be 
more  easily  manipulated  and  more  completely  considered  if  it 
is  divided  into  classes. 

Exercise 

Which  Of  the  following  are  suitable  for  outlining  by  division  into 
classes?  For  those  which  might  be  outlined  in  such  a  manner 
select  a  few  main  points  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  complete 
outline. 

(a)  Present-day  forms  of  government 

(b)  A  liberal  arts  education 

(c)  Types  of  personalities 

(d)  The  sun  dial 

(e)  Disease 

(f)  Place  of  sports  in  the  college  curriculum 

(g)  Clouds 

(h)    Effect  of  modern  advertising  on  the  public 
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(i)  Happiness 

(j)  Famous  women  in  history 

(k)  Landscape  gardening 

(1)  The  lady  shopper 

(m)  The  essay 

(n)  People — as  seen  by  a  waitress 

(o)  Personality 

Logical. — A  logical  outline  is  one  in  which  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  arranged  according  to  some  form  derived  from  the  science 
of  formal  logic,  and  would  include  such  methods  of  arrangement 
as  might  be  patterned  on  the  syllogism,  generalization,  analogy 
and  others. 

A  speech  may  be  built  out  of  materials  taken  entirely  from  a 
sound  logical  structure,  and  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  speech 
which  is  untrue;  yet  it  may  not  be  a  logical  speech  because  it 
omits  material  necessary  to  make  a  complete  case,  or  because  it 
is  not  arranged  in  a  systematic  order.  Such  a  speech  might 
fulfill  a  persuasive  purpose  better  than  a  logical  speech  because 
it  ignores  the  things  which  the  listener  admits,  and  strikes  di- 
rectly at  the  crucial  elements  in  his  thinking.  It  may  also  intro- 
duce effective  material  which  seems  a  part  of  the  logical  struc- 
ture, but  is  not.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there 
are  occasions  for  which  carefully  constructed  logic  has  more 
persuasive  power  than  any  loosely  arranged  psychological  ap- 
peal. It  is  for  such  occasions  that  a  logical  outline  should  be 
used. 

The  logical  outline  is  used  for  subjects  which  have  to  do  with 
reasoning,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  persuasive  speeches.  It  may 
also  be  useful  for  expository  or  impressive  speeches,  providing 
they  have  to  do  with  reasoning.  The  following  group  of  main 
points  constitutes  the  outline  of  an  expository  speech  in  which 
the  logical  method  is  used.  An  architect  has  been  called  before 
a  board  of  directors  to  present  the  facts  regarding  the  building 
of  a  complete  theatrical  stage  in  the  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building. 

It  would  cost  a  prohibitive  amount  of  money. 
There  is  not  sufficient  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
There  is  not  sufficient  demand  in  the  activities  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
for  such  a  stage. 
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A  logical  outline  for  an  impressive  speech  might  be  used  be- 
fore a  Democratic  meeting  in  which  only  friends  of  the  party 
were  present.  The  speaker  would  not  need  to  argue,  but  he 
could  use  a  logical  outline  in  order  to  impress  them  more 
vigorously. 

The  Republican  party  is  corrupt  and  favors  the  moneyed  interests. 
The  Democratic  party  offers  the  country  skilful  leadership. 
There  is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  putting  the 
Democrats  in  power. 

The  following  main  points  are  conceived  for  a  persuasive 
speech  and  arranged  in  logical  order. 

The  United  States  should  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  trying 
to  establish  world  peace. 

Entrance  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  best  means  of  coopera- 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 

There  is  much  that  might  be  said  regarding  the  use  of  reason- 
ing in  public  speaking.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  must  be 
left  to  an  advanced  course,  dealing  with  argumentation  and  de- 
bate. It  is  desirable  here,  however,  to  suggest  the  nature  of 
logical  outlining.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  thesis 
is  supported  by  the  main  points,  and  these  in  turn  should  be 
satisfactorily  supported  by  sub-points.    The  skeleton  form  is : 

(The  thesis  of  the  speech)  is  true,  for, 

I is  true,  for, 

A 

B 

II is  true,  for, 

A is  true,  for, 

i 

2 

B 

If  a  point  will  be  accepted  by  most  people  as  being  true,  we  need 
not  put  any  sub-points  under  it. 

Exercise 
Which  of  the  following  are  suitable  for  outlining  by  logical 
development  ?    For  those  which  might  be  outlined  in  such  a  manner 
be  prepared  to  state  the  main  points. 
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(a)  The  army  and  navy  should  be  increased. 

(b)  Dictatorship  is  a  desirable  form  of  government. 

(c)  Is  beauty  or  intelligence  more  important  in  the  ideal  woman  ? 

(d)  Rotation  of  crops  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  soil. 

(e)  Day  dreams. 

(f)  Is  there  life  after  death? 

(g)  College  athletes  should  be  subsidized. 

(h)  The  influence  of  the  automobile  on  domestic  life. 

(i)  Chain  stores  are  a  contribution  to  a  community. 

(j)  My  favorite  radio  star. 

(k)  Effect  of  climate  upon  people. 

(1)  The  instalment  plan  of  buying  should  be  condemned. 

(m)  Mental  hygiene. 

(n)  Television. 

(o)  Interesting  experience  of  a  newspaper  reporter. 

Psychological  Effectiveness. — In  differentiating  the  logical 
appeal  from  the  psychological,  the  nature  of  an  outline  based  on 
psychological  effectiveness  has  already  been  indicated.  A  speech 
before  an  antagonistic  or  wavering  audience  is  likely  to  call  for 
an  outline  based  wholly  upon  the  demands  of  psychological  ef- 
fectiveness. In  such  a  speech  the  main  points  may  or  may  not 
be  clearly  differentiated.  The  speaker  may  glide  from  one  set 
of  images  to  another  and  bring  his  audience  gradually  to  his 
point  of  view.  Consider  an  example.  A  minister  wishes  to 
persuade  his  congregation  to  build  a  new  church.  He  has  al- 
ready talked  with  the  leading  members  of  his  congregation, 
and  knows  that  at  least  a  majority  are  in  favor  of  the  suggestion. 
Perhaps  he  has  even  asked  some  of  his  church  officials  to  initiate 
judicious  agitation  of  the  matter  among  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. All  this  having  been  done,  he  thinks  the  time  has 
come  to  speak  of  it  in  his  preaching.  He  knows  that  some  mem- 
bers are  opposed,  and  realizes  a  few  may  not  yet  have  heard 
about  the  proposal.     His  outline  might  be  something  like  this : 

Subject  matter  that  would  promote  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 

church. 
Emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  a  congregation  to  keep  alert  to 

the  constant  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  church. 
Compliment  the  congregation  on  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  and 

what  it  is  doing  now. 
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Express  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  some  leading  members  are 
even  now  turning  over  in  their  minds  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing a  new  church. 

Paint  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  work  of  the  church  if  a  new 
plant  were  constructed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  outline  is  built  wholly  with  the 
audience  in  mind — trying  to  find  the  easiest  and  the  most  in- 
offensive way  to  bring  the  proposal  before  them.  Effective 
persuasive  speaking  is  impossible  unless  the  audience  is  taken 
into  consideration  and  the  material  arranged  according  to  psy- 
chological effectiveness. 

Development  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  psychologi- 
cal effectiveness  is  frequent  in  speeches  of  entertainment,  not  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  but  rather  to  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum of  audience  interest.  In  the  same  way  that  the  colors  of 
flowers  may  be  brought  out  more  attractively  by  careful  land- 
scape gardening,  so  also  may  items  of  subject  matter  be  made 
more  entertaining  if  skilfully  arranged. 

Exercise 
Be  prepared  to  state  a  possible  trend  of  development  which  would 
utilize  the  psychological  type  of  outline  for  one  of  the  following 
subjects.    If  you  wish  you  may  use  a  subject  of  your  own  choosing. 

(a)  The  city  should  increase  the  water  supply. 

(b)  A  person  should  go  to  his  dentist  twice  a  year. 

(c)  The  budget  for  debating  should  be  increased. 

(d)  This  state  should  provide  for  old-age  pensions. 

(e)  Radical  dieting  is  undesirable.     (To  an  audience  of  women.) 

(f )  The  United  States  has  been  unjust  to  Latin  American  coun- 

tries. 

(g)  Air  travel  is  safe. 

Topical. — When  subject  matter  is  arranged  in  convenient 
groups  which  have  no  particular  relationships  to  each  other  it 
is  said  to  form  a  topical  outline.  It  will  be  observed  that  all 
other  forms  of  outline  preserve  a  strong  and  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  main  points.  In  chronological  outlining,  for 
example,  a  certain  point  is  assigned  its  place  because  of  the  ele- 
ment of  time,  and  this  element  of  time  fixes  the  point  definitely 
in  its  place.     In  division  into  classes  the  relative  position  is 
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not  marked,  but  the  boundaries  of  each  point  are  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  plan  of  outline.  But  in  topical  outlining  the  main 
points  are  almost  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  Observe 
these  main  points  for  the  subject,  "Speech  Correction  in  Higher 
Education" : 

The  status  of  instruction  in  speech  correction  in  universities  and 
colleges. 

Services  to  college  students  who  have  pathological  speech  dis- 
turbances. 

The  attitude  of  college  and  university  administrators  toward 
speech  correction. 

The  probable  future  evolution  of  this  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  any  one  of  the  above  topics  could  be  omitted 
and  the  outline  would  still  be  satisfactory.  The  topical  outline 
is  easiest  to  make,  but  it  has  little  significance  for  the  audience. 
It  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  by  beginners,  for  it  promotes 
loose  thinking,  careless  preparation,  and  lack  of  adaptation  to  the 
audience. 

Exercise 

Find  three  subjects  in  the  exercises  throughout  this  section  of  the 
chapter  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  use  any  type  of  outlining 
except  the  topical  form. 


Besides  these  five  stock  methods  of  outlining  there  are  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  arranging  material  according 
to  geographical  relationships.  But  the  five  methods  which  have 
just  been  presented  will  be  found  satisfactory  for  most  speech 
subjects. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  outline  may  often 
exemplify  two  or  more  of  the  stock  methods.  That  is  to  say, 
the  outline  with  the  greatest  psychological  effectiveness  might 
be  also  logical  in  its  construction.  Or  an  outline  that  divides 
things  into  classes  might  at  the  same  time  be  chronological,  as 
in  dividing  airplanes  into  classes,  and  arranging  the  classes  in 
the  order  of  their  development. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  main  points  of  an  outline 
might  be  grouped  in  one  kind  of  order,  while  the  sub-points 
might  be  arranged  in  other  ways.     The  main  points  might  be 
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arranged  according  to  psychological  effectiveness,  but  the  first 
of  these  main  points  might  be  divided  into  classes.  The  next 
one  might  be  developed  as  a  narrative,  and  therefore  chronologi- 
cal The  next  one  might  be  divided  logically.  This  group  of 
main  points  illustrates  different  methods  of  outlining  the  sup- 
porting ideas : 

Subject:  The  European  System  of  Radio  Control  is  Preferable 
to  the  American  System.  (It  will  be  noted  that  the  main 
points  are  arranged  according  to  the  demands  of  psychological 
effectiveness.) 

I.  The  development  of  radio  in  America  allowed  big  business  to 
get  control.     (This  is  developed  chronologically.) 

II.  There  are  two  kinds  of  radio  control,  i.  e.,  governmental 
control  supported  by  taxing  radio  sets,  and  private  con- 
trol in  which  the  station  is  supported  by  sponsored  ad- 
vertising.    (This  is  division  into  classes.) 

III.  The  European  system  has  worked  well  as  proved  by  state- 
ments of  authorities,  and  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  pub- 
lic as  shown  in  the  evidence.  (Logical  development  is 
the  most  useful  here.) 

IV.  The  American  system  of  private  control  has  failed.  (Could 
use  either  logical  development  again  or  psychological  ef- 
fectiveness.) 

Steps  in  the  Development  of  an  Outline 

In  developing  an  outline  you  may  have  difficulty  in  knowing 
just  how  to  proceed.  Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  divide  the 
process  into  definite  steps.  Each  step  will  prove  relatively  easy 
in  itself.  If  you  follow  them  just  as  they  are  stated  you  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  evolving  a  satisfactory  outline.  Obvi- 
ously, the  division  of  such  a  process  must  be  purely  arbitrary. 
There  might  be  three  steps  or  twenty.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  these  will  be  specific  enough  to  be  helpful,  without  being 
so  detailed  as  to  be  cumbersome.  Before  giving  the  outline 
any  serious  attention  you  should  already  have  gathered  enough 
subject  matter  to  make  a  good  beginning.  Of  course  it  may 
be  necessary  to  seek  further  information  while  the  outline  is 
being  made,  or  after  it  is  completed. 
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1.  Determine  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  speech.  We 
have  already  studied  the  four  general  purposes,  and  in  that  con- 
nection it  was  pointed  out  that  each  speech  must  have  a  specific 
purpose,  such  as, 

To  entertain  the  audience  by  a  description  of  Japanese  life. 
To  persuade  the  audience  to  give  more  money  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. 
To  impress  the  audience  with  the  greatness  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
To  explain  the  principle  of  the  telephone. 

Every  good  speaker  has  an  underlying  purpose  which  shapes 
the  plan  for  his  entire  speech.  It  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
with  the  apparent,  specific  purpose.  This  will  be  best  under- 
stood if  we  contrast  it  with  the  next  step. 

2.  Formulate  the  apparent,  specific  purpose  of  the  speech. 
This  is  the  central  idea  of  the  speech — a  sentence  which  might 
be  used  by  a  member  of  the  audience  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  did  he  say?" 

Usually  the  underlying  purpose  and  the  apparent  purpose  are 
the  same.  But  there  are  times  in  impressive  and  persuasive 
speaking  when  it  would  defeat  the  whole  function  of  the  speech 
to  state  the  underlying  purpose.  If  you  were  to  address  a  group 
of  women  with  the  underlying  purpose  of  making  them  more 
interested  in  French  language,  literature,  and  civilization,  and 
thus  influence  them  to  enroll  in  a  certain  extension  course  in 
French,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  your  apparent 
purpose  were  to  show  that  "The  French  people  have  made  more 
startling  contributions  to  world  literature  than  any  other  people." 
Suppose  your  underlying  purpose  were  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  Japanese  people.  This  underlying  purpose 
might  well  be  accomplished  by  some  such  apparent  purpose  as, 
"I  want  to  give  you  an  intimate  view  of  the  Japanese  people  as 
they  actually  live  their  daily  lives."  With  this  apparent  pur- 
pose you  could  present  items  of  subject  matter  likely  to  develop 
in  the  audience  a  warm  and  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Japanese. 

3.  Formulate  the  main  points.  In  formulating  the  main 
points  you  may  begin  with  the  apparent  purpose  and  consider 
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how  it  may  well  be  divided  or  supported,  or  you  may  proceed 
in  the  reverse  direction  by  gathering  a  great  many  items  of  sub- 
ject matter  which  you  think  will  be  effective  with  the  audience, 
and  then  group  these  items  together.  Both  of  these  methods 
may  be  used  to  insure  finding  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  main  headings.  For  a  description  of  Japanese  home  life  the 
main  points  might  be  : 

How  Japanese  children  play. 

Attitudes  of  Japanese  husbands  toward  their  wives. 

How  Japanese  children  are  disciplined. 

How  holidays  are  spent. 

4.  Determine  the  kind  of  introduction  and  subject  matter 
for  it.  Before  the  introduction  is  planned  one  must  decide  the 
order  of  the  main  points,  because  the  introduction  serves  as  a 
transition  from  the  audience  level  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
main  point. 

Regardless  of  how  short  a  time  one  has  for  preparation,  this 
is  one  step  that  cannot  be  slighted.  It  is  desirable  to  formulate 
the  exact  wording  of  the  opening  sentence,  although  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  something  in  the  situation  which  will  inspire  an  open- 
ing thought,  this  may  be  left  until  a  few  minutes  before  speak- 
ing. But  at  any  rate,  when  the  speaker  goes  to  the  platform  his 
mind  should  not  be  in  a  flurry  over  what  he  is  going  to  say  first. 
The  exact  wording  should  be  definitely  in  mind.  A  smooth, 
easy,  and  fluent  first  sentence  gives  a  speaker  a  good  start  and 
the  audience  a  good  first  impression. 

5.  Determine  the  kind  of  conclusion  and  the  subject  matter 
for  it. 

6.  Select  the  items  of  subject  matter  and  determine  the  order 
of  presentation.  Each  main  point  will  have  sub-points  and,  if 
necessary,  they  will  be  further  subdivided  until  the  items  of 
subject  matter  themselves  are  reached.  This  completes  the 
outline.  All  the  items  of  subject  matter  that  go  to  make  up  the 
speech  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  one  which  presumably 
will  be  most  effective. 

7.  Work  out  the  transitions.  If  the  main  points  are  well 
selected  it  will  be  surprising  how  smoothly  all  the  material  will 
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fit  together.  But  there  will  be  places,  especially  between  the 
main  points,  where  the  continuity  of  the  discussion  should  be 
worked  out  more  carefully  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of 
certain  items  of  subject  matter. 

8.  Prepare  definite  phrasing  and  sentence  structure.  Some 
parts  of  the  speech  will  undoubtedly  be  more  important  than 
others.  They  may  be  turned  over  in  one's  mind  and  such  defi- 
nite phraseology  prepared  as  will  insure  that  they  will  be  ex- 
pressed most  effectively.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  speech  construction 
develops  into  speech  composition  without  a  break.  From  the 
first  vague  attempt  to  formulate  an  underlying  purpose  down 
to  the  consideration  of  the  wording  of  a  phrase,  the  whole  thing 
is  an  orderly  procedure,  not  at  all  difficult  if  only  one  holds  him- 
self to  the  task. 

For  most  speeches,  the  first  five  steps  may  be  completed  with- 
out the  use  of  writing.  Therefore,  everything  down  to  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  items  of  subject  matter  may  be 
done  at  odd  times,  while  waiting  for  an  appointment  or  when 
walking  along  the  street.  These  little  odds  and  ends  of  waste 
time  may  be  profitably  used  by  the  student  of  public  speaking 
in  preparing  his  outline. 

The  eight  steps  in  the  development  of  an  outline  are : 

1.  Determine  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  speech. 

2.  Formulate  the  apparent,  specific  purpose  of  the  speech. 

3.  Formulate  the  main  points. 

4.  Determine  the  kind  of  introduction  and  the  subject  matter 

for  it. 

5.  Determine  the  kind  of  conclusion  and  the  subject  matter 

for  it. 

6.  Select  the  items  of  subject  matter  and  determine  the  order 

of  presentation. 

7.  Work  out  the  transitions. 

8.  Prepare  definite  phrasing  and  sentence  structure. 

It  does  no  harm  to  make  drastic  changes  in  the  outline  several 
days  before  the  speech  if  there  is  enough  time  to  master  a  new 
plan.     But  if  the  speaker  has  a  "brilliant"  idea  shortly  before 
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he  is  to  speak,  and  if  he  decides  to  revamp  his  whole  plan,  he  will 
very  probably  be  able  neither  to  recall  his  original  outline  nor  to 
follow  the  new  one. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  speaking  it  frequently  happens  that  new 
and  striking  ideas  flash  into  the  speaker's  consciousness.  These 
are  very  valuable.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  vivid  at  the  time 
insures  against  stumbling  about,  and  prevents  confusion  in  lan- 
guage. Such  inspirations  of  the  moment  do  not  require  a 
change  of  the  whole  outline.  The  speaker  is  conscious  that  he 
has  left  his  original  plan,  and  he  soon  returns  to  the  familiar 
outline.  Such  an  occurrence  is  almost  like  a  detour  or  a  short 
cut  in  a  highway.  One  realizes  the  necessity  of  making  the  de- 
tour, but  he  is  also  aware  of  the  necessity  of  not  losing  his  route 
altogether. 

Class  Outlines 

All  of  us  tend  to  procrastinate  as  long  as  it  is  safely  possible. 
If  outlines  are  not  required  some  time  in  advance  it  is  the  natural 
thing  for  students  to  postpone  the  selection  of  a  subject  till 
the  day  before  they  have  to  give  the  speech  in  class.  But,  if 
they  select  the  subject  and  outline  the  speech  several  days  in 
advance,  they  will  have  more  time  for  turning  it  over  in  their 
minds,  for  contemplating  it  more  seriously,  and  for  gathering 
additional  material. 

The  outline  may  be  useful  also  in  determining  the  nature  of 
a  speech  before  it  is  actually  given.  For  example,  when  the 
instructor  assigns  a  speech  of  entertainment  the  student  may 
choose  an  impossible  subject  or  try  to  approach  it  in  a  manner 
not  likely  to  be  entertaining.  But  if  an  outline  is  handed  in 
several  days  in  advance  the  instructor  may  return  it  with  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  rules  that  should  be  followed  in  mak- 
ing the  class  outline. 

1.  The  title  should  appear  at  the  head  of  the  sheet. 

2.  The  next  line  should  contain  the  purpose  of  the  speech. 

(If  there  is  a  difference  between  the  underlying  purpose 
and  the  apparent  purpose  both  should  be  given. ) 
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3.  If  you  have  in  mind  an  audience  other  than  the  class  in 

public  speaking  it  should  be  so  stated. 

4.  The  Introduction,  Body,  and  Conclusion  should  be  clearly 

separated  by  those  words  being  written  in  the  middle  of 
the  page. 

5.  Number  the  main  points  with  capital  Roman  numerals. 

The  main  points  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion  are 
treated  just  as  the  main  points  of  the  body.  Therefore 
begin  numbering  the  main  points  of  the  body  and  con- 
clusion with  "I." 

6.  Indicate  relations  of  points  by  the  use  of  symbols : 

I 

A 

1 


etc. 


7.  In  sub-points  never  start  lines  nearer  the  margin  than  the 

beginning  of  the  first  line  of  the  sub-point. 

8.  Make  explanations  to  the  instructor  in  parentheses  if  you 

wish. 

9.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  everything  in  complete  sen- 

tences, but  the  meaning  should  be  apparent. 

The  above  rules  are  followed  in  the  outline  appearing  below. 

Social  Service  Work  as  a  Profession 

Purpose  : — To  tell  why  social  work  is  worthwhile  and  advantageous 
as  a  profession. 

Introduction 

I.  Social  work  is  helping  people  overcome  those  difficulties  and 
troubles  which  interfere  with  normal  life,  and  removing  or 
diminishing  such  difficulties  by  all  the  varied  measures  by 
which  the  social  life  of  a  community  may  be  bettered. 
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II.  Kinds  of  Social  Work. 

A.  Children. 

B.  Families. 

C.  Health. 

D.  Crime  and  Criminals. 

E.  Mental  Hygiene. 

F.  Organization  of  Social  Forces. 

Body 

I.  Fitness  for  Social  Work. 

A.  Any  one  who  does  not  feel  any  strong  desire  to  enter  some 

other  career  and  who  finds  the  different  kinds  of  social  work 
attractive. 

B.  Four  Essential   Qualities. 

1.  A  natural  interest  in  problems  confronting  human  be- 

ings. 

2.  A  willingness  to  live  without  luxury. 

3.  A  fair  amount  of  intellectual  ability  and  of  capacity  for 

sustained  growth. 

4.  A  feeling  for  practical  values  which  is  best  known  as 

''horse-sense/' 

II.  Preparation  for  Social  Work. 

A.  A  full  college  course. 

B.  A  course  in  one  of  the  schools  of  social  work. 

C.  Training  in  the  essential  subjects. 

1.  Economics. 

2.  Political  Science. 

3.  Psychology 

4.  Sociology 

5.  The  Natural  Sciences 

III.  Objections  to  Social  Work  as  a  Career. 

A.  The  remuneration  has  not  been  adjusted  to  the  diminished 

value  of  the  dollar. 

B.  Processes  of  selection  and  promotion  not  fully  worked  out  be- 

cause it  is  a  new  profession. 

C.  A  vagueness  and  uncertainty  as  to  scope  of  social  work. 

D.  Social  work  little  understood  by  the  community  generally. 

E.  Social  workers  often  find  themselves  undertaking  activities 

and  leading  their  agencies  into  programs  which  are  dis- 
tinctly more  progressive  in  a  preventative  sense  than  the 
contributions  to  the  funds  expected. 
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IV.  The  Advantages  of  Social  Work  as  a  Career. 

A.  It  brings  out  the  best  qualities  in  a  person. 

B.  It  brings  one  in  contact  with  those  people  who  are  doing 

worth-while  things. 

C.  It  gives  a  sense  of  useful  accomplishment  for  others  and  for 

the  community. 

D.  The  income,  although  modest,  is  fairly  well  assured. 

E.  Social  work  is  not  overcrowded,  and  offers  the  possibility  of 

rising  to  the  top  with  great  rapidity. 

Conclusion 

I.  Although  there  are  objections  to  social  work  as  a  career,  the 
advantages  outweigh  them. 

A.  The  battle  of  social  work  is  a  good  one  in  which  to  be  en- 

gaged. 

B.  The  social  worker  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is 

on  the  firing  line  of  human  progress. 

Sources  : 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  An  Outline  of  Careers;  a  Practical  Guide  to 

Achievement  by  Thirty-Eight  Eminent  Americans. 
James  Hayden  Tuft,  Education  and  Training  for  Social  Work. 

It  is  necessary  to  enforce  strict  requirements  when  outlines 
are  handed  in  for  class  purposes ;  but  after  acquiring  proficiency 
in  public  speaking,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  construct  an 
outline  for  your  own  personal  use  in  so  formal  a  manner.  For 
example,  you  need  use  no  symbols,  because  the  amount  of 
margin  will  show  the  relationship  of  the  ideas.  Nor  is  it 
always  desirable  to  make  complete  statements.  Perhaps  a 
word,  or  perhaps  only  a  syllable  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  you 
of  something  which  would  require  an  elaborate  sentence  to 
explain  to  any  one  else. 

There  is  one  apparent  fault  in  this  system  of  outlining.  It 
gives  the  impression  that  the  speaker  always  utters  the  main 
points  first  and  then  the  sub-points,  as  though  in  taking  up 
the  third  main  point  of  the  speech  on  social  work,  a  person 
would  say,  "I  shall  now  take  up  the  objections  to  social  work. 
The  first  of  these  is  .  .  ."  Instead  of  beginning  with  a 
formal   statement   of   the  main  point,   it   is   often  better   to 
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begin  by  presenting  items  of  subject  matter  which  reveal  the 
significance  of  the  point.  After  placing  these  before  the 
listener  he  may  be  more  able  to  understand  and  more  willing 
to  accept  the  point.  Thus  the  speaker  often  reverses  the  order 
as  it  appears  in  the  written  outline. 

The  question  still  remains  as  to  how  obvious  the  outline 
should  be  made  to  the  audience.  Should  they  be  able  to  pick 
out  each  main  point  and  sub-point,  and  thus  be  able  to  re- 
construct the  entire  formal  outline  down  to  the  very  items  of 
subject  matter?  For  almost  any  speech  this  would  certainly 
be  too  monotonously  formalized.  The  speaker  seldom  uses 
the  exact  words  of  his  outline,  and  when  he  does,  they  are  so 
blended  with  the  following  continuity  of  language  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  taken  from  an  outline.  Clearness  is  not 
necessarily  gained  by  emphasizing  the  formal  plan  of  a  speech. 
A  speaker  might  present  his  outline  in  so  many  words,  naming 
each  point  precisely  as  he  comes  to  it,  and  yet  he  may  not  be 
clear.  People  usually  prefer  to  experience  a  continual  pro- 
cession of  imagery  without  having  that  train  of  imagery  con- 
stantly broken  up  by  headings  and  sub-headings.  Just  as  we 
resent  morals  being  dragged  into  stories,  so  also  do  we  resent 
the  intrusion  of  reasoning  and  evidence.  The  skeleton  of  a 
tiger  will  not  hold  our  attention  in  the  presence  of  a  living 
tiger.  In  public  speaking  we  want  to  be  moved  by  living, 
dynamic  bits  of  subject  matter,  not  to  be  clubbed  by  theoretical 
considerations  which  we  cannot  understand.  A  speech  that 
bears  evidence  of  labored  outlining  must  necessarily  lack  the 
appearance  of  spontaneous  and  intimate  speech,  and  it  takes  on 
a  cold  and  barren  artificiality.  The  outline,  therefore,  should 
not  usually  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  At  the  same  time  the 
outline  must  be  there.  It  must  be  underneath  and  the  relations 
of  each  part  of  the  speech  to  the  whole  must  be  made  clear. 

There  are  other  times  when  the  speech  will  be  more  vivid — 
more  overpowering  if  the  audience  can  plainly  see  that  the 
speaker  is  marshalling  a  whole  mass  of  items  that  move  con- 
clusively in  one  direction.  So  we  can  scarcely  form  any  rigid 
rule  regarding  the  degree  to  which  the  outline  should  be  made 
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prominent.  It  should  more  frequently  be  submerged,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  may  come  to  the  surface  with  increased 
impressiveness. 

Chapter  Exercises 

I.  Criticize  the  following  outlines  : 

(a)  Bakelite — The  Material  of  a  Thousand  Uses 

Purpose — To  explain  the  use  of  Bakelite 
Audience — Class  in  engineering 

Introduction 

I.  Early  History  of  Bakelite 

A.  Discovered  in  1907  by  Dr.  Beakland 

1.  Composition 

B.  Reduction  of  price  in  1916 

1.  Broadened  field  of  use 

Body 

I.  Properties  of  Bakelite : 
A.  Reaction  to  heat 

1.  Reaction  to  continued  heat 

II.  Bakelite  Molded  Machine  Parts : 

A.  Inserts  of  metal  can  be  molded  into  exact  positions. 

B.  Molded  accurately  to  required  dimensions. 

C.  Have  great  dielectric  strength  and  are  mechanically 

strong. 

D.  Can  be  machined  and  polished. 

E.  Impervious  to  steam,  oils  and  solvents. 

F.  Will  not  deteriorate. 

G.  Aid  in  silent  operation. 

III.  One  of  the  Most  Versatile  Materials : 

A.  Varnishes,  enamels,  lacquers 

1.  Electrical  use 

B.  Cements 

Conclusion 
I.  Increased  Uses  for  Bakelite 
II.  Varieties  of  Uses  for  Bakelite 

(b)  How  to  Plan  a  Living  Room 

Purpose — To  teach  speech  class  a  few  fundamental  principles  of 
good  taste  in  planning  a  living  room. 
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Introduction 

I.  In  Planning  a  Living  Room  One  Must  Adhere  to  a  Few  Art 
Principles : 

A.  Follow  consistently  the  period  of  the  room. 

1.  Colonial 

2.  Franco-Italian 

3.  Old  English 

4.  Modernistic 

a.  Do  not  combine  an  open-faced  fireplace 
and  andirons  with  an  Italian  bro- 
caded chair. 

Body 
I.  Balance  is  Necessary  for  Restful  Appearance: 

A.  In  working  for  balanced  room,  test  both  halves  to  see 
that  they  have  same  degree  of  attraction. 

1.  Consider  architectural  openings 

2.  Place  large  objects  first 

II.  Don't  Confuse  or  Contradict  Room  Lines : 

A.  Rugs  parallel  to  walls. 

B.  Couch  if  placed  diagonally  won't  follow  corner. 

C.  Table  and  cover. 

1.  If  table  is  square,  oblong  or  oval — cover   is 

parallel  to  table. 

2.  If  table  is  round — cover  is  parallel  to  lines  of 

room. 

D.  Curtains  hang  straight  with  window  frames. 

1.  Color  harmonizes  with  color  scheme. 

E.  Chairs. 

1.  Follow    transitional    or    softening    lines    for 
variety. 

III.  Comfort : 

A.  Pictures  hung  at  eye  level 

1.  Similar  shapes 

2.  Top  or  base  lines  should  coincide 

B.  Lamps  over  left  shoulder 

C.  Furniture 

1.  Useful 

2.  Comfortable 

3.  Beauty   depends   on   fine   structure   not   awk- 

ward design. 
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Conclusion 

I.  This  is  suggestive  of  the  many  things  that  can  be  done  to  a 
room  to  bring  charm  and  interest  into  what  might  other- 
wise be  commonplace.  This  needs  only  a  working 
knowledge  of  a  few  art  principles  and  does  not  call  for 
a  large  expenditure  of  money. 

2.  Criticize  the  following  arrangement  of  main  points.  In  some 
of  these  only  one  principle  is  violated,  but  in  others  two  or  three 
are  violated. 

Subject — Radio  Drama: 

1.  Directing  a  radio  play 

2.  Principles  of  composition  of  the  radio  play 

3.  Outstanding  directors  and  their  theories 

4.  Radio  plays  must  be  unified 

5.  Selecting  a  cast 

6.  Taboos  of  radio  drama 

Subject — A  Federal  Department  of  Education  Should  be  Estab- 
lished : 

1.  Proposed  plan  for  the  department 

2.  Unify  educational  procedure 

3.  Conduct  research 

4.  Need  for  the  department 

5.  Investigate  foreign  methods 

6.  Education  is  more  surely  a  problem  of  government  than  is 

labor  or  agriculture 

Subject — Joan  of  Arc : 

1.  Contribution  to  humanity 

2.  Early  childhood 

3.  Trial 

4.  Place  deserved  in  our  thought 

5.  Heroic  deeds 

6.  Death 

3.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  a  similar  one,  construct 
a  chronological  outline  of  main  points  developed  according  to  the 
principles  presented : 

(a)  Formation  of  coal 

(b)  A  day  at  camp 

(c)  Evolution  of  a  butterfly 

(d)  Manufacturing  any  product 
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4.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  a  similar  one,  construct 
an  outline  of  main  points  by  division  into  classes : 

(a)  Architecture 

(b)  Clouds 

(c)  Institutions  of  higher  learning 

(d)  Political  parties 

(e)  Farming 

5.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects,  or  a  similar  one,  construct 
the  main  points  of  a  logical  outline : 

(a)  Moving  pictures  should  be  censored  in  every  state 

(b)  All  teachers  of  small  children  should  be  over  25  years  of  age 

(c)  The  United  States  should  join  the  League  of  Nations 

(d)  Chain  stores  should  be  patronized 

(e)  United  States  should  cancel  her  war  debts 

6.  On  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  a  similar  one,  construct 
an  outline  for  psychological  effectiveness : 

(a)  R.  O.  T.  C.  should  be  abolished  in  all  institutions  of  higher 

learning 

(b)  City  officials  should  investigate  the  city  milk  supply 

(c)  The  sale  of  fire-works  should  be  prohibited  by  state  laws 

(d)  This  city  needs  a  new  high  school  building 

(e)  This  church  should  increase  the  salary  of  the  minister 

7.  What  would  be  the  best  method  of  outlining  for  each  of  the 
following  subjects? 

(a)  Making  a  moving  picture 

(b)  Wood-boring  insects 

(c)  Crime  in  the  United  States 

(d)  The  life  of  Napoleon 

(e)  Pre-schools   should  be   established   for   children    from   3-5 

years  of  age 

(f)  Great  religious  philosophies 

(g)  The  contribution  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  American  life 
(h)   Insanity 

(i)  A  trip  to  South  America 
(j)   Directing  a  play 

8.  Hand  in  an  outline  of  your  next  speech  made  in  careful  com- 
pliance with  the  model  outline  given  earlier  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  8 
LANGUAGE  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Any  normal  person  is  able  to  find  language  fairly  adequate 
for  his  needs.  But  some  public  speakers  are  so  extraordinarily 
skilful  in  the  use  of  language  that  their  public  speech  has  be- 
come unusually  compelling.  And  it  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  one  may  improve  his  public  speaking  by  improving  the 
quality  of  the  language  he  uses. 

In  this  chapter  then,  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  speech 
composition — the  problem  of  finding  words  and  putting  them 
together.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  public  speaking,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  and  intangible  to  teach  or  Jearn.  Skill  in 
language  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  individual 
creative  ability — the  liveliness  of  a  person's  imagination,  the 
depth  and  the  breadth  of  his  experience,  his  memory,  the 
delight  he  takes  in  playing  with  words  as  symbols  of  communi- 
cation. These  things  cannot  be  taught  by  any  informative 
method.  They  can  scarcely  be  built  into  a  student's  life  habits  by 
any  known  method  or  pedagogical  process.  But  it  is  possible  to 
improve  such  natural  ability  as  one  may  have,  and  most  of  us 
will  find  that  this  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 

If  you  wish  to  be  most  successful  as  a  speaker,  you  will 
surely  benefit  by  learning  those  rhetorical  devices  which  have 
been  widely  used  by  successful  speakers.  These  devices  are 
often  subtle  and  complex;  and  the  easiest  way  in  which  to 
study  them  is  in  the  written  record  of  those  speeches  which 
are  generally  conceded  to  have  been  most  effective.  For  this 
reason,  then,  it  is  recommended  to  the  student  of  public  speak- 
ing that  he  study  the  use  of  language  in  public  speaking;  in 
this  textbook  the  study  of  speech  composition  is  approached 
chiefly  through  the  imitation  of  models,  each  one  carefully 
selected  to  develop  a  particular  skill.  Such  imitation  is  to  be 
undertaken  only  as  an  exercise  for  the  development  of  skill, 
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and  not  for  the  production  of  a  finished  product.  For  when 
any  artist  or  artisan  uses  his  skill  most  effectively,  he  must 
forget  the  technique  through  which  he  works,  and  devote  him- 
self wholly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

In  ordinary  written  English  composition,  the  student  has 
in  his  manuscript  a  complete  record  of  his  best  effort.  The 
problem  in  public  speaking  is  greatly  increased  when  the  studenf. 
is  expected  to  acquire  skill  in  extempore  composition.  The 
words  are  gone.  There  is  no  written  manuscript  in  which  he 
can  study  his  mistakes  objectively  and  correct  them.  The 
student  cannot  put  his  finger  on  his  own  mistakes,  nor  can  they 
easily  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  by  means  of  which  we  may 
develop  ability  in  extempore  speech  composition.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  develop  skill  in  written  speech  composition.  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian1,  who  wrote  one  of  the  greatest 
works  on  public  speaking  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  that 
ability  in  written  composition  may  be  transferred  to  extempo- 
raneous speaking.  And  moreover,  modern  psychology  teaches 
that,  although  the  development  of  the  one  will  certainly  not 
guarantee  the  development  of  the  other,  there  is  enough  transfer 
from  one  to  the  other  to  conclude  that  practice  in  the  composi- 
tion of  written  speeches  also  develops  skill  in  the  composition 
of  extempore  speeches.  There  is,  however,  this  important 
consideration :  that  training  for  speaking,  in  order  to  be  most 
valuable  to  the  extempore  speaker,  should  be  training  in  speech 
composition.  The  writing  of  poetry  will  develop  ability  in 
extempore  oral  composition  very  slightly,  if  at  all.  Expository 
writing  or  editorial  writing  might  be  slightly  more  valuable, 
but  not  as  significant  as  some  might  think.  If  platform  ability 
is  to  be  developed  by  practicing  written  composition,  such 
practice  must  be  designed  for  use  on  the  platform  and  not 
for  the  armchair.  In  the  process  of  writing,  the  student 
should  visualize  himself  as  speaking  the  phrase,  not  as  though 
he  were  reading  it  to  himself. 

The  second  way  of  developing  skill  in  extempore  speaking 

1  See  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory,  trans,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  published  by  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  London,  1882,  Bk.  10,  Ch.  ii,  pp.  277  ff. 
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is  by  means  of  frequent  and  intense  practice  in  speaking  in 
public.  For  this  reason,  you  should  accept  every  opportunity 
to  speak  before  an  audience.  Along  with  a  certain  amount  of 
public  practice,  it  is  desirable  to  spend  a  considerably  greater 
amount  of  time  in  private  practice.  Private  practice  may  take 
two  forms.  You  may  deliver  a  speech  to  an  imaginary  audi- 
ence while  standing  in  your  own  room  or  in  an  empty  audito- 
rium; or  you  may  muse  over  your  speech  almost  silently, 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  perhaps,  on  a  single  phrase — 
searching  for  the  right  word,  laboring  for  a  way  of  placing 
the  word  in  the  sentence  so  that  when  it  comes  forth  it  will 
have  a  richer  meaning  than  it  might  otherwise  have.  You  will 
do  well  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  such  practice.  In  your  daily 
round  of  activity  you  may  contemplate  the  words,  the  phrases, 
and  the  sentences  with  which  you  can  most  effectively  state 
your  ideas.  As  you  are  dressing  you  may  turn  over  in  your 
mind  various  ideas,  perhaps  not  speaking  aloud,  but  formulat- 
ing statements  for  future  use.  Even  before  going  to  bed  at 
night,  or  just  before  going  to  sleep,  practice  the  art  of  ex- 
tempore composition.    Lincoln's  method  still  remains  effective : 

Among  my  earliest  recollections,  I  remember  how  when  a 
mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a 
way  I  could  not  understand.  I  don't  think  I  ever  got  angry  at 
anything  else  in  my  life.  But  that  always  disturbed  my  temper, 
and  has  ever  since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bedroom, 
after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk  of  an  evening  with  my  father ; 
and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking  up  and  down  and 
trying  to  make  out  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of  their,  to  me, 
dark  sayings.  I  could  not  sleep,  though  I  often  tried  to,  when  I 
got  in  such  a  hunt  for  an  idea,  until  I  caught  it;  and  when  I 
thought  I  had  got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it 
over  and  over,  until  I  had  put  it  in  language  plain  enough,  as  I 
thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend.  This  was  a  kind 
of  passion  with  me,  and  it  has  stuck  by  me,  for  I  am  never  easy 
now,  when  I  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have  bounded  it  north 
and  bounded  it  south,  and  bounded  it  east,  and  bounded  it  west.2 

The  two  methods  of  private  practice  in  extempore  speech 
composition — that   of   standing   formally   in  your  room   and 

2  Quoted  by  J.  M.  Clapp  and  E.  A.  Kane,  in  How  to  Talk,  The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
1928,  pp.  7-8.     Exact  source  not  given. 
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rehearsing  your  speech,  and  the  informal  method  of  playing 
with  words — are  the  most  valuable  methods  of  developing 
good  speech  composition;  but  unfortunately,  they  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  taught  in  class.  We  are  left 
to  develop  skill  in  written  speech  composition  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  transferred  to  extempore  speaking. 

Casting  the  Sentence 

The  first  step  in  successful  composition,  which  is  the  formu- 
lation of  an  outline,  has  already  been  considered.  A  successful 
speaker  or  writer  puts  his  outline  on  paper,  or  at  least  has  a 
fairly  definite  outline  in  his  mind.  Some  speakers  may  con- 
struct their  outlines  as  they  speak,  but  such  a  practice  is  not 
conducive  to  good  speaking.  It  is  as  foolish  as  to  build  the 
foundation  of  a  house  without  knowing  what  kind  of  house 
is  to  be  put  on  it.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  you 
already  have  a  detailed  outline  which  sets  forth  the  ideas  of 
the  speech  in  proper  sequence. 

Still,  with  the  outline  before  them,  many  untrained  speakers 
are  unable  to  begin  writing.  There  are  many  who  cannot 
compose  the  first  sentence  when  they  sit  down  to  write.  At 
the  end  of  a  half  hour,  perhaps,  they  are  still  gazing  into  space 
with  no  more  ability  to  apply  themselves  to  the  task  than  a 
five-year-old  boy  attempting  to  solve  a  problem  in  geometry. 
Since  the  grammatical  unit  of  all  composition  is  the  sentence, 
we  may  well  begin  our  study  of  speech  composition  by  studying 
the  composition  of  well-written  sentences.  Excellence  in  com- 
position depends  on  excellence  in  the  casting  of  sentences; 
sentences  that  are  accurate,  attractive,  and  varied.  The  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  all  the  other  models  appearing  in  this  chapter, 
are  informal,  direct,  and  conversational,  such  as  might  actually 
be  uttered  in  a  public  speaking  situation. 

Exercises 

1.  The  following  paragraph  is  made  up  of  simple  sentences 
which  are,  however,  sufficiently  varied  to  be  acceptable.  Take  an 
idea  similar  to  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  and  construct  a  para- 
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graph  modeled  upon  it.     See  that  your  paragraph  is  similar,  sen- 
tence by  sentence  and  phrase  by  phrase  to  the  one  below. 

We  must  protect  the  public.  Can  we  protect  them  by  pre- 
venting strikes?  It  is  certainly  the  only  way.  Must  we,  then, 
prevent  strikes  in  all  industries  ?  Perhaps  a  few  important  ones 
will  be  enough.  The  railroad  and  coal  mining  industries  are  the 
most  important.  Therefore,  our  primary  interest  of  protecting 
the  public  will  be  best  achieved  by  prohibiting  strikes  in  these 
industries. 

2.  The  following  are  different  kinds  of  compound  sentences.3 
Use  these  as  models  and  construct  simliar  sentences : 

Armament  is  the  only  safe  policy,  and  our  government  shoulo^ 

continue  to  support  it. 
We  admit  that  war  is  a  great  evil,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  need 

armaments  for  protection. 
Promises   will   not  satisfy  the   labor   unions,   nor  will  threats 

frighten  them. 
A  program  of  disarmament  adopted  by  the  United  States  will 

create  a  spirit  of  confidence  among  the  nations ;  hence  it  will 

be  a  decisive  step  toward  world  peace. 
We  must  let  the  people  decide,  for  it  is  they  who  must  be  satisfied. 
The  cost  of  war  cannot  bet measured  in  dollars  and  cents;  it  in- 
volves untold  suffering  and  misery ;  its  greatest  cost  is  in  loss 

of  human  life. 
Inadequate  preparation  for  defense  means  insecurity;   China's 

weakness  may  be  attributed  to  her  lack  of  armament. 
Disarmament  would  save  the  nation's  money  and  men,  create  a 

spirit  of  good  will ;  bring  about  world  peace. 

3.  The  following  are  different  kinds  of  complex  sentences.  Use 
these  as  models  and  write  two  sentences  similar  to  each.  They  need 
not  be  similar  in  subject  matter,  but  in  form  only : 

It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  persuade  the  crowd  to  go 

away. 
As  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  we  are  sure  that  the  plan  is 

already  doomed. 
Our  government  has  always  tried  to  give  its  people  what  they 

want. 
Whenever  you  compare  public  and  private  ownership,  you  can't 

get  away  from  the  question  of  taxation. 


3  See  H.  S.  Canby  and  others,  English  Theory  and  Practice,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916, 
pp.  116  ff,  for  a  statement  of  eight  different  relations  in  compound  sentences. 
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4.  The  following  sentences  are  either  loose  or  periodic.4  Write 
two  sentences  in  imitation  of  each : 

Criminologists  have  known  all  about  the  failure  of  our  prison 
system  and  corruption  in  police  forces,  but  knowing  the  facts 
and  convincing  the  public  are  two  different  things. 

Whether  the  income  tax  will  be  received  by  the  people  as  a  just 
tax  or  opposed  because  of  its  difficulties  of  enforcing,  nobody 
is  able  to  tell. 

While  we  realize  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  settle  disputes  by 
arbitration,  we  believe  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

England's  commercial  leadership  was  unchallenged  for  a  century 
after  the  industrial  revolution. 

If  the  world  court  can  gain  the  confidence  of  nations,  it  will  have 
more  cases  and  become  universally  respected. 

Now  we  believe  that  this  class  of  immigrants  would  be  desirable, 
and  we  can't  think  the  affirmative  would  deny  it. 

We  are  offering  a  plan  which  has  been  tried,  and  which  is  work- 
ing successfully  today. 

We  should  join  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to  keep  a  foreign 
market,  for  unless  we  have  this  market,  we  won't  be  able  to 
make  sales  and  exchanges  that  are  necessary  to  our  modern 
civilization. 

In  Ontario,  where  nothing  is  used  but  government-owned  and 
operated  stores,  all  hard  liquors  are  sold  by  the  government. 

The  independent  merchant  can't  compete  with  chain  stores,  no 
matter  how  efficient  and  ambitious  he  may  be. 

Nations  are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  that  high  tariff  must  be  considered  an  international,  not 
a  national  problem. 

We  admit  that  the  government  has  a  right  to  protect  its  citizens, 
but  we  oppose  any  act  which  infringes  upon  their  personal 
liberty. 

Effectiveness  is  frequently  gained  by  omitting  a  part  of 
the  sentence.  In  public  speaking,  the  sentences  in  which  the 
subject  or  verb  may  be  omitted  take  four  forms.  Try  to  use 
many  of  such  sentences.  They  add  force  and  directness  to  a 
speech. 

a.  Rhetorical  question 

He  says  they  will  reform.     But  how? 
How  soon?     Tomorrow?     Or  ten  years? 

4  A  sentence  which  is  completed,  grammatically,  at  one  or  more  points  before  the  period 
is  reached,  is  called  a  loose  sentence.  One  that  is  not  grammatically  completed  until  the 
end  of  the  sentence  is  a  periodic  sentence. 
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b.  Rhetorical  command 

Go  to  the  laborer.     Ask  him  about  immigration. 
Ask  yourself  if  you  would  pardon  him. 

c.  Exclamation 

He  wants  to  know  if  I  will  vote  with  him.     Never! 
I  know  him  well.     A  public  beggar! 

d.  Transition 

One  other  fact. 
So  on  to  the  end. 

Exercise 
i.  Write  a  paragraph  modeled  closely  on  the  following.     Imi- 
tate it  sentence  by  sentence.     How  many  of  each  of  the  above  four 
kinds  of  incomplete  sentences  can  you  find?     Which  are  they? 

One  step  in  addition.  Go  to  Europe.  Ask  the  European  if 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  radio  programs.  Far  from  it ! 
How  about  the  Englishman  ?  Is  he  satisfied  ?  No !  Another 
thing.  We  should  know  who  is  complaining.  The  public? 
Produce  the  evidence.     The  advertiser  ?     Hardly  ! 

Considerable  misinformation  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
sentences  is  sometimes  given  students  of  speech  composition. 
For  example,  the  statement  is  frequently  made  that  speakers 
use  shorter  sentences  than  writers.  But  such  a  statement  is 
not  founded  upon  investigation.5  The  inference  is  further 
drawn  that  short  sentences  are  more  easily  understood.  That 
depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  sentence  in  other 
regards  than  length.  One  long  sentence  may  be  more  easily 
understood  than  if  it  were  chopped  into  a  number  of  unrelated 
parts. 

After  all,  the  length  of  the  individual  sentence  is  governed 
by  the  content  of  the  thing  to  be  said.  If  it  needs  repetition 
of  a  certain  kind,  or  amplification,  or  qualification,  it  may  be 
expressed  most  effectively  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the 
sentence. 

In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  good  speech  composition 
contains  variety  in  sentence  length.     If  a  speaker's  language 

5  Gladys  Borchers,  A  Study  of  Oral  Style,  Ph.D.  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1927,  p.  492. 
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is  a  good  medium  of  communication,  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  subject  matter.  And,  in  almost  any  situation,  the 
demands  of  subject  matter  are  so  varied  that  they  will  require 
sentences  of  great  variety  in  structure.  And  with  variety  in 
structure  there  will  follow  variety  in  length. 

Paragraph  Construction 

The  paragraph  is  a  comparatively  recent  invention  of 
printers,  and  properly  belongs  only  to  the  art  of  writing.  It 
is  used  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  development  of  a  single, 
unified  thought.  There  is  no  single  word  to  convey  a  com- 
parable meaning  in  oral  composition.  A  written  paragraph 
may  be  compared  to  the  oral  development  of  a  point  in  a 
speaker's  outline.  This  is  more  easily  understood  if  we  think 
in  terms  of  a  written  speech.  In  a  written  speech  the  para- 
graphing has  a  significant  relation  to  the  divisions  of  the 
outline,  i.  e.,  the  paragraph  divisions  are  determined  largely 
by  the  framework  of  the  outline.  The  central  thought  of  the 
oral  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  larger  units  in  the  outline, 
each  of  which  is  normally  expanded  to  constitute  a  paragraph, 
although  there  are  many  exceptions,  as  when  the  resultant 
paragraph  would  be  excessively  long  or  abnormally  short. 

Just  as  the  word  "paragraph"  has  no  counterpart  in  public 
speaking,  so  also  is  the  term  "topic  sentence"  without  a  parallel 
in  speaking.  The  term  "topic  sentence"  is  used  in  writing 
to  indicate  the  sentence  which  carries  the  important  or  con- 
centrated meaning  of  the  paragraph,  and  about  which  the  rest 
of  the  paragraph  is  developed.  In  dealing  with  oral  composi- 
tion, let  us  use  the  term  "topic  sentence"  similarly  to  represent 
the  concentrated  statement  of  the  point  to  be  developed  in  the 
oral  paragraph. 

Of  the  many  ways  by  which  paragraphs  (or  points  of  an 
outline)  may  be  developed,  let  us  consider  a  few  stock  methods 
which  are  especially  useful  to  a  public  speaker.  Having 
acquired  some  facility  with  each  of  the  following  methods,  the 
student  of  public  speaking  will  come  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
neat,    economical,   and  pointed   paragraph   construction.      He 
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may  then  use  other  methods  to  serve  needs  as  they  develop  in 
the  rhetorical  situation  or  in  his  subject  matter. 

Repetition. — The  resources  of  the  English  language  are 
so  great  that  it  is  possible  to  repeat  the  same  idea  essentially 
but  with  such  different  phrasing  and  variety  of  language  that 
the  auditor  is  aware  of  no  monotony.  This  is  fortunate  be- 
cause the  more  often  the  speaker  is  able  to  present  an  idea 
the  more  likely  the  listener  is  to  get  the  true  meaning,  and  the 
more  vigorously  it  will  be  impressed  upon  him.  In  this  type 
of  paragraph  one  should  guard  carefully  against  the  appear- 
ance of  monotony.  The  sentence  forms  should  have  variety, 
and  each  sentence  may  well  define  some  aspect  of  the  concept 
a  little  more  closely  than  does  any  other. 

Exercise 
The  following  paragraph  is  developed  by  repetition.     Write  a 
paragraph  with  a  similar  form  but  entirely  different  subject  matter. 
That  is,  write  a  paragraph  of  repetition  on  a  different  subject. 

Another  important  thing  is  loyalty.  Now,  that  is  what  you 
boys  in  colleges  and  universities  learn.  You  learn  loyalty  to  your 
Alma  Mater.  You  learn  loyalty  to  your  fellow  students.  You 
learn  loyalty  to  the  friendships  that  are  going  to  follow  you 
through  life.  The  one  thing  that  you  are  distinctively  in  the 
university  is  that  you  are  loyal  men.     Be  loyal.6 

Elaboration  of  Detail. — This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all 
paragraph  forms.  Begin  with  a  topic  sentence  which  ex- 
presses a  general  concept,  and  then  add  one  detail  after  an- 
other. For  example,  beginning  with,  "It  was  circus  day,"  it 
would  be  possible  to  add  such  details  as  the  action  of  the  boys, 
the  parade,  the  calliope,  the  sprawling  tent,  and  the  huge, 
gilded  wagons.  Each  of  these  details  should  help  support  the 
topic  sentence  and  build  up  the  kind  of  impression  the  speaker 
wishes  to  develop  in  his  audience. 

Exercise 
I.  Use  the  paragraph  below  as  a  model  for  an  original  paragraph 
in  which  you  develop  an  idea  by  elaboration  of  detail : 

6  Charles  M.  Schwab  in  a  speech,  "How  to  Succeed."  See  B.  G.  Byron  and  F.  R. 
Coudert,  America  Speaks,  Modern  Eloquence  Corp.,   1928,  p.  398. 
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We  still  have  to  credit  the  weather  with  one  feature  which 
compensates  for  all  its  bullying  vagaries — the  ice  storm ;  when  a 
leafless  tree  is  clothed  with  ice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — ice 
that  is  bright  and  clear  as  crystal ;  when  every  bough  and  twig 
is  strung  with  ice-beads,  frozen  dew  drops,  and  the  whole  tree 
sparkles  cold  and  white,  like  the  Shah  of  Persia's  diamond  plume. 
Then  the  wind  waves  the  branches,  and  the  sun  comes  out  and 
turns  all  those  myriads  of  beads  and  drops  to  prisms  that  glow 
and  burn  and  flash  with  all  manner  of  colored  fires,  which  change 
again  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  blue  to  red,  from  red  to 
green,  and  green  to  gold — the  tree  becomes  a  spraying  fountain, 
a  very  explosion  of  dazzling  jewels ;  and  it  stands  there  the  acme, 
the  climax,  the  supremest  possibility  in  art  or  nature,  of  bewilder- 
ing, intoxicating,  intolerable  magnificence.  One  cannot  make 
the  words  too  strong.7 

Comparison  and  Contrast. — Human  understanding  is  devel- 
oped by  associating  the  unknown  with  the  known.  Points  of 
likeness  are  significant  as  soon  as  they  are  stated,  and  points 
of  difference  pave  the  way  for  understanding  in  a  negative 
manner.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  contrast  or  comparison 
between  two  unknowns,  as  illustrated  in  the  exercise  below. 
The  speaker  makes  his  point  by  contrast,  although,  at  the 
beginning  we  are  no  better  acquainted  with  one  than  the  other. 
By  assuming  that  members  of  the  audience  have  a  knowledge 
of  both  and  by  pointing  out  a  relationship  between  the  two 
he  is  able  to  develop  understanding. 

Exercise 
Write  a  paragraph  imitating  the  structure  of  the  following : 

There  are  two  dominant  races  in  modern  history.  The  Ger- 
manic and  the  Romanic  races.  The  Germanic  races  tend  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  to  a  sturdy  individualism,  to  civil  and  to  political 
liberty.  The  Romanic  race  tends  to  absolutism  in  government; 
it  is  clannish ;  it  loves  chieftains ;  it  develops  a  people  that  crave 
strong  and  showy  governments  to  support  and  plan  for  them. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  belongs  to  the  great  German  family,  and 
is  a  fair  exponent  of  its  peculiarities.  The  Anglo-Saxon  carries 
self  government  and  self  development  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.8 


7  From  "New  England  Weather,"  by  Mark  Twain.     See  E.  W.  Baker,  Great  Speeches, 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  1927,  p.  132. 

8  From   an   address   in    Liverpool   by   Henry   Ward    Beecher.      See    W.    N.    Brigance, 
Classified  Speech  Models,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1928,  p.  43. 
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Qualification. — In  this  type  of  paragraph  the  speaker  states 
in  the  beginning  as  clearly  and  effectively  as  possible,  the  point 
he  wishes  to  make.  Then  he  proceeds  to  delineate  his  thought 
more  precisely  and  unmistakably.  For  example,  he  may  begin 
a  point  by  saying,  "I  am  in  favor  of  prohibition,  but  not 
because  drinking  is  physically  harmful  to  the  individual,"  and 
then  he  might  proceed  with  such  qualifiations  as  to  say  that 
he  does  not  think  medical  science  has  proved  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  question;  that  even  were  it  so  we  cannot  oppose 
every  violation  committed  by  the  individual  against  his  physical 
well-being;  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  children  of  drink- 
ing people  are  not  deficient  physically ;  and  that  the  human  race 
has  long  survived  drinking.  We  would  expect  the  next  para- 
graph to  state  affirmatively  why  he  was  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

Exercise 
Imitate  the  structure  of  this  paragraph  of  qualification : 

The  farmer  is  better  off  than  any  other  class  in  American 
society.  He  may  not  have  so  much  savoir  faire,  but  he  has  more 
understanding  of  the  essential  values  of  human  life.  It  is  true 
that  he  lacks  some  of  the  cultural  benefits  of  modern  civilization. 
His  food  may  not  be  as  tempting  to  a  jaded  palate,  and  his  clothes 
may  not  be  cut  from  the  finest  fabrics.  But  his  joys  are  more 
fundamental  and  his  whole  life  more  satisfying  than  the  nerve- 
tearing  existence  of  metropolitan  life. 

Presentation  of  Evidence. — This  is  a  simple  form  of  para- 
graph. First  a  general  statement  is  set  forth;  then  evidence 
is  given  to  support  it.  Or  the  reverse  form  may  be  used  by 
presenting  first  a  mass  of  evidence,  and  then  the  conclusion. 
In  some  cases  the  evidence  may  point  to  the  conclusion  so  ob- 
viously that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  make  a  formal  statement 
of  the  central  idea  of  the  paragraph. 

Exercise 
Write  a  paragraph  in  imitation  of  the  following  paragraph  in 
which  evidence  is  presented  to  substantiate  a  sweeping  statement 
in  the  first  sentence. 

College  life  is  artificial.  Note  the  sign  posts  along  College 
Road:  "handing  a  line,"  "the  razz,"  "dating,"  "fussing,"  "step- 
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ping  high,"  and  "high-hatting."  It  is  "away  with  dull  grind" 
and  "on  with  the  dance!"  We  may  hate  "cokes,"  detest  "get- 
ting by,"  abominate  "developing  a  line !"  but  we  soon  enough  ac- 
quire the  taste.  We  tune  our  likes  and  dislikes  to  the  campus 
radio.  We  affect  the  dispassionate  air  of  the  campus  literati, 
secretly  wondering  what  it  is  all  about.  All  the  foibles  of  our 
college  life  can  be  pictured  by  saying,  we  have  a  country-club  atti- 
tude of  mind.  Our  idea  of  success  five  years  after  graduation  is, 
not  hard  work,  not  service,  not  sincerity,  not  simplicity,  but  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  sinecure,  a  big  car,  membership  in  a  golf  club, 
and  the  name  of  being  a  big  man  in  the  community.  Our  college 
campuses  are  becoming  preparatory  schools  for  the  golf  course 
and  the  club  porch.9 

The  Phrase 

The  unit  of  spoken  discourse  is  not  the  word,  but  the 
phrase.  The  whole  phrase  is  usually  uttered  in  one  continu- 
ous expulsion  of  breath  save  for  the  plosive  consonants,  such 
as  "k"  and  "t".  Repeat,  for  example,  the  phrase,  "What  do 
you  know  about  that!"  or,  "Let  me  present  another  authority." 
If  you  utter  such  statements  as  in  a  normal  speech  situation, 
there  will  be  no  pause  between  the  words.  The  whole  phrase 
will  be  welded  together  as  though  it  were  one  continuous  word, 
and  all  of  the  constituent  words  will  lose  their  individual  sig- 
nificance.    The  phrase  presents  a  single  concept,  one  image. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  a  speaker  depends  upon  his 
power  to  create  phrases  so  definite  and  so  rich  with  meaning 
that  each  will  succeed  in  arousing  a  powerful  mental  image — 
some  vigorous  concept  aroused  in  memory  from  the  hearer's 
previous  experience.  The  more  powerful  these  mental  images 
as  they  stream  before  the  listener's  attention,  the  more  dynamic 
will  be  the  total  effect  of  the  speaker. 

The  creation  of  meaningful  phraseology  is  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  skill,  which  can  scarcely  be  improved  by  present 
methods  of  training  in  language  ability.  We  can,  however, 
teach  students  to  identify  and  appreciate  good  phrases,  with 
the  hope  that  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  com- 
position, they  will  find  themselves  proceeding  by  phrases  rather 

9  From  a  speech,  "The  Challenge  to  College  Students,"  by  Frances  Killefer,  ibid., 
p.   16. 
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than  by  words,  and  be  on  the  watch  for  phrases  that  are  espe- 
cially meaningful. 

Many  of  the  qualities  of  good  phrases  are  also  characteristic 
of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  speech — the  sentence,  the  para- 
graph, and  the  speech  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason,  they  will 
be  taken  up  separately  as  follows :  choice  of  words,  order, 
emphasis,  euphony,  and  rhythm. 

Exercise 
The  list  of  phrases  below  have  not  been  selected  from  any  one 
point  of  view.  Some  are  more  pleasing  than  others  to  the  ear.  A 
few  would  be  suitable  only  in  highly  emotional  speaking.  Some 
are  taken  from  well-known  sources  and  have  achieved  national  usage 
because  they  struck  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  with  great 
vigor.  Others  are  from  obscure  sources.  Compile  a  list  of  ten 
other  well-turned  phrases  and  hand  them  in.  They  may  be  taken 
from  any  source. 

The  melting  pot  of  the  world 

The  accepted  procedure  of  science 

With  all  the  energy  at  our  command 

More  highly  socialized  than  ever 

The  dying  embers  of  religious  intolerance 

With  corruption  enthroned  in  public  office 

A  full  dinner  pail 

Brought  to  public  trial 

In  stubborn  Anglo-Saxon  tenacity 

Enclosed  by  ancient  folk-ways  and  traditions 

The  rights  of  labor 

The  obligation  of  capital 

The  hardening  influence  of  adversity 

With  military  precision 

Prophets  of  gloom 

Our  dependent  poor 

Cast  into  the  scrap-heap  of  broken  empires 

Inflicted  in  the  name  of  religion 

A  part  of  the  passing  excitement  of  war 

Little  children  of  the  rich 

Choice  of  Words 

Although  people  frequently  say  that  they  do  not  have  a 
vocabulary  extensive  enough  to  express  themselves,  yet  that  is 
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scarcely  an  accurate  expression  of  what  they  really  mean. 
They  may  be  emotionally  disturbed  in  such  a  way  that  speech 
is  hindered,  or  they  have  a  lapse  of  memory,  or  they  may  be 
confused;  but  there  is  rarely  a  paucity  of  words.  It  is  in  no 
way  comparable  to  the  predicament  of  a  boy  who  cannot  play 
marbles  because  he  has  none.  Words  are  the  result  of  thinking. 
They  are  the  symbols  by  which  the  phenomenon  of  thinking  is 
carried  on.  If  you  "lack  words"  do  not  think  you  can  become 
a  fluent  speaker  merely  by  conning  the  dictionary,  or  by  trying 
to  fix  certain  words  in  your  memory. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  vocabulary  is  indicative  of  richer,  more 
vigorous  thinking,  the  importance  of  such  a  vocabulary  is  all 
the  more  apparent.  How,  then,  is  a  person  to  increase  the 
number  of  words  at  his  command  ?  There  is  but  one  way,  and 
that  is  through  life  experience.10  In  the  experience  of  learning 
to  play  football  a  young  man  adds  words  to  his  vocabulary, 
and  in  his  experience  on  the  gridiron  he  finds  new  ways  of 
using  words  already  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.  If  he  further 
enriches  his  experience  by  working  in  a  garage,  he  acquires 
still  more  usable  words.  He  hears  new  words  and  new  uses 
for  old  ones,  and  he  comes  to  use  them  himself.  The  second 
kind  of  experience  by  which  he  may  increase  his  vocabulary  is 
that  of  listening  to  spoken  language.  His  minister,  and  other 
public  speakers,  use  new  terms  in  his  hearing.  At  the  theatre 
and  in  carrying  on  conversation  he  hears  and  sees  new  things, 
and  acquires  words  that  are  used  in  connection  with  them.  So 
a  person  may  increase  his  vocabulary  either  by  participating  in 
activities  or  by  hearing  people  tell  about  them.  A  third  and 
last  method  of  experience  by  which  he  may  gain  a  greater 
vocabulary  is  through  reading. 

But  more  important  than  having  a  large  vocabulary  is  the 
ability  to  choose  words  that  will  be  most  satisfactory.  It  is 
important  to  use  the  word  (a)  that  will  fit  the  meaning  most 
precisely;  (b)  that  will  be  most  easily  understood  by  the  audi- 
ence, and  most  significant  and  vivid  to  them;  (c)  that  will  be 
attractive  in  sound.  The  following  exercises  have  been  devised 
to  emphasize  the  significance  of  care  in  choice  of  words  and 

10  E.  W.  Dolch,  Reading  and  Word  Meanings,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1927,  p.  61. 
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thus  to  indicate  the  procedure  used  in  revising  a  manuscript. 
In  doing  these  exercises,  be  sure  to  apply  the  three  standards 
set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

Exercises 
1.  From  each  bracketed  group  select  the  word  that  seems  most 
fitting.     Hand  in  the  selected  list. 

{are  sure  ,  ,       ^ 

are  confident  V  that   \  I  criminals 

know  J  '  J 

"  truly 
really 
actually 
thoroughly 
known    the    stories    of    hundreds    of    criminals — if    you    had    seen 

{at  close  range  "1 
closely  >  a  cross-section  of  our  American  criminal  life  you 

close  up  J 

{know  ftrue       "| 

be  sure  >  this    was  <  the  fact  >.     It    may    almost    be    said, 
realize  J  |^so  J 

"Once  a  criminal,  always  a  criminal."     Men    \  >   change  their 

fundamental  habits.  They  may  only  react  differently  to  different  en- 
vironments.    It  is    J    &  [all  the  principles  of  psychology  to 

{hunted  down^i 
taken  >  by  the  law,  brought  to  trial,  and 

captured         J 
C  shamefully       "J 
thrust  <  disgracefully     >-  into  prison  will  change  the  character  of  a 

l^ignominiously  J 
man    from  that   of  an   enemy  to    society   into   one   who   will   uphold 

f  heart   "1 
the    law.     You    can't    change    the  <  soul       I  of    a    man    that    way. 

[  nature  J 

r  deep  in 

f  Practical  psychology       }  tells  us  that  he  wiU  still  hold 

/  Everyday  commonsense  J 


down  in 
within 
inside  of 


{desire 
hope  >  to  cheat  society ;  and  just  as  soon  as  he 

willingness  J 
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rdo      I 

thinks  it  is  possible  to  "get  away  with  it,"  he  will  <  attempt  >  it  again. 

l*y     J 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  change  is  a  greater  hatred  in  his  heart  and 

{thinks 
is  sure 
better 


he  knows  the  game 
{  actual 


{  ^thoroughly  J  '  and  he  does-     He  has  had  j  personal  ]   exPer 

ence.    He  learns  from  other  prisoners.    He  is  better  1  prePar      (  to 

I  equipped  j 

"humanity 

the  social  order 


ex- 


act a  toll  from 


society 
mankind 


2.  In  the  phrases  below  are  italicized  words  which  are  poorly 
chosen.  Hand  in  these  phrases  with  words  substituted  for  those 
italicized.  You  may  change  the  order  of  the  words  or  add  to  the 
phrase  if  you  can  thus  improve  it. 

(a)  Our  nation  should  use  up  its  own  supply. 

(b)  The  absence  of  legal  hindrances. 

(c)  It  shows  a  change  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

(d)  Never  in  the  record  of  American  history. 

(e)  The  present  system  of  administering  poor  relief  is  poor. 

(f )  The  plan  will  lessen  the  amount  of  graft. 

(g)  The  long,  drawn-out  financial  depression. 

(h)    He  holds  the  idea  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  up  lightning  rods. 

(i)     So  thoroughly  do  I  believe  he  is  honest. 

(j)     Thus  putting  an  important  weapon  in  his  hands. 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  choice  of  words  italicized  in  the 
following  paragraph?     Some  are  well  chosen;  others  are  not. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  confining 
higher  education  to  those  of  exceptional  ability.  The  other  stu- 
dents in  college  are  those  who  are  always  holding  back  classes. 
This  situation  is  not  good,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  better 
conditions.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  element  that  is  less  brilliant 
has  an  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  college.  Those  students  who 
are  sincerely  in  earnest  try  to  cover  up  this  fact,  because  they  find 
that  the  spirit  of  the  student  body  is  not  in  their  favor.  It  is 
dominated  by  social  butterflies  and  intellectual  snobs  who  have 
so  influenced  the  attitude  of  the  whole  college  that  the  sincere 
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students  are  in  a  minority,  and  try  to  disguise  the  fact  because 
they  can't  be  proud  of  it  with  such  an  overwhelming  majority  on 
the  other  side. 

Order 

If  the  speaker  is  competent,  his  speech  symbols  stimulate  a 
continuous  parade  of  images  across  the  horizon  of  his  hearers' 
attention.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  order  of  those  images 
is  very  significant.  Suppose  we  wish  to  build  up  sentiment  for 
compelling  automobile  drivers  to  secure  licenses.  One  chain 
of  thinking  might  be  expressed  by  using  items  of  subject 
matter  in  this  order,  (a)  We  should  license  all  automobile 
drivers,  (b)  and  reduce  the  number  of  drunken  drivers,  (c) 
who  were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  seventeen  little  children 
playing  in  the  streets  of  this  city  last  year.  It  would  be  more 
effective  to  reverse  the  order:  (a)  Last  year  seventeen  little 
children,  playing  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  met  their  deaths 
(b)  before  the  automobiles  of  drunken  drivers,  (c)  which  is 
proof  that  every  automobile  driver  should  be  compelled  to 
secure  a  license.  The  significance  of  this  illustration  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  it  were  expanded  into  four  or  five  min- 
utes of  talking,  and  if  one  first  built  up  indignation  about 
children's  becoming  victims  of  drunken  drivers,  and  then 
proceeded  to  show  how  a  system  of  licensing  would  reduce  the 
number  of  such  accidents. 

Within  the  phrase  the  order  of  the  words  may  often  make 
a  somewhat  significant  change  of  meaning,  as  in  this  phrase : 

soil  that  is  yellow  and  thin,  or 
soil  that  is  thin  and  yellow 

If  "yellow"  came  first,  one  would  think  of  the  soil  as  being  a 
distinct  yellow,  such  as  clay.  But  when  the  term  "thin"  comes 
first,  we  know  that  the  speaker  is  talking  about  the  soil's  pro- 
ductivity. We  know  that  the  soil  is  used  for  farming,  and 
therefore  when  the  adjective  "yellow"  follows,  it  brings  to  our 
minds  the  dull,  dark  yellow  which  we  associated  with  poor 
farming  ground. 

In  the  English  language,  however,  the  word  order  within 
a  phrase  is  largely  dictated  by  the  conventions  of  the  language. 
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The  different  parts  of  speech  must  come  in  certain  positions, 
as  in  the  case  of  adjectives,  which  nearly  always  precede  the 
modified  noun :  "the  young  man,"  "the  beautiful  butterfly," 
"the  old  king."  Not  only  is  the  order  of  the  parts  of  speech 
more  or  less  conventionalized,  but  the  order  of  two  or  more 
adjectives  may  be  fixed  by  usage.  Instead  of  saying,  "He  was 
an  old,  little  man,"  we  find  it  more  natural  to  say,  "He  was  a 
little,  old  man." 

Within  the  sentence  the  order  of  the  phrases  is  significant. 
Of  the  two  following  sentences  note  the  stronger  implication 
of  the  first : 

The  sinister  shadow  of  a  great  monopoly  was  thrown  over  the 

retail  grocery  business. 
The  retail  grocery  business  was  under  the  sinister  shadow  of  a 

great  monopoly. 

By  placing  "The  sinister  shadow  of  a  great  monopoly"  at  the 
beginning,  the  effect  of  evil  and  unpleasantness  is  heightened. 
Thus  the  psychological  effectiveness  of  material  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  skilful  groupings  of  images — sometimes 
using  contrast,  sometimes  building  a  series  of  similar  images, 
sometimes  proceeding  by  slight  modifications  from  one  image 
to  another. 

As  one  begins  the  preparation  of  a  speech,  he  thinks  of 
order  first  in  connection  with  the  outline  as  a  whole.  Each 
larger  part  is  fitted  to  its  logical  place.  When  the  outline  is 
finished  and  he  is  ready  to  begin  writing,  he  takes  up  the  outline 
point  by  point.  In  the  larger  aspects,  then,  the  outline  serves 
to  solve  the  problem  of  arranging  material.  As  he  attacks 
each  paragraph,  however,  or  the  parts  of  paragraphs,  the 
outline  is  usually  not  detailed  enough  to  be  of  value — it  does 
not  specify,  for  example,  what  should  be  the  order  of  phrases 
within  the  sentence.  Before  beginning  to  write  the  first  sen- 
tence, it  will  therefore  be  wise  to  determine  in  what  order  the 
paragraph  as  a  whole  should  be  built.  Having  determined  the 
order  in  which  the  various  items  should  come,  it  is  possible  to 
take  up  the  first  item  and  organize  the  words  and  phrases  used 
in  presenting  it.  The  entire  speech  may  be  written  in  this 
manner.     After  the  speech  is  completed,  it  is  always  helpful  to 
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give  it  considerable  revision  in  respect  to  the  order  of  the 
material  presented,  in  regard  both  to  the  words  and  phrases, 
and  to  the  larger  divisions  of  the  outline. 

Exercises 

1.  The  order  of  phrases  in  the  following  sentences  may  be  im- 
proved upon.     Rewrite  them  in  better  order  and  hand  them  in. 

The  farm  lacks  the  feature  of  the  "bread  line." 

With  the  police  in  charge,  throughout  the  valley,  all  was  peaceful. 

The  resignation  was  presented  after  a  stirring  oration  enumerat- 
ing his  achievements  had  been  given. 

Almost  insurmountable  were  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
pioneer  at  the  frontier  of  this  profession. 

World  disarmament  is  the  next  feat  of  importance  to  which  the 
president  is  addressing  himself,  it  is  rumored. 

There  seem  to  be  two  schools  of  action  and  thought  concerning 
the  preservation  of  our  oil  resources. 

The  conduct  of  the  open  saloon  caused  the  need  of  regulation 
which  still  exists. 

2.  Rewrite  this  paragraph,  changing  the  order  of  the  sentences 
and  of  the  phrases  within  the  sentences  so  that  it  is  more  logical 
and  more  easily  followed : 

Let  us  look  at  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  see 
whether  it  defined  the  power  of  the  court.  Many  days  were  spent 
in  discussion,  and  the  matter  brought  to  vote  not  less  than  four 
times,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  given 
the  power  to  veto  acts  of  Congress.  We  know  that  the  conven- 
tion did  consider  the  question.  At  no  time  did  the  proposal  re- 
ceive the  vote  of  more  than  three  states.  A  vote  was  taken  on 
June  5 ;  the  matter  had  been  considered  in  the  early  part  of  June. 
The  vote  of  only  two  states  was  received  by  it.  That  the  judi- 
cial branch  should  not  have  the  power  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  the 
legislative  branch  was  decided  each  time  by  the  convention.  The 
next  day  the  question  was  once  more  defeated,  when  voted  upon. 
It  was  defeated  ten  to  three  at  the  next  vote,  taken  July  21. 
Finally  a  new  plan  was  hit  upon  by  those  who  favored  judicial 
review  of  legislation.  They  suggested  that  the  court  be  allowed 
to  consider  acts  before  they  were  passed,  but  only  three  out  of 
thirteen  votes  were  received  for  this  proposal.  From  a  glance 
at  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
give  to  the  judicial  department  any  power  to  set  aside  acts  passed 
by  the  legislative  department  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  government. 
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Emphasis 

There  are  three  means  by  which  emphasis  may  be  gained 
in  written  composition :  quantity,  position,  and  quality  of  lan- 
guage. The  fourth  means  by  which  a  public  speaker  emphasizes 
an  idea  is  delivery.  The  possibility  of  gaining  emphasis  by 
delivery  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  three  factors  of  emphasis 
found  in  language.  If  the  language  is  poor  the  speaker's  deliv- 
ery is  correspondingly  hampered. 

Some  topics  require  a  certain  amount  of  space  and  cannot 
well  be  condensed.  Others  may  be  said  completely  in  a  few 
words,  and  any  amplification  would  seem  ridiculous.  But  most 
topics  may  be  either  condensed  or  expanded,  depending  upon 
how  long  the  speaker  wishes  to  hold  them  before  the  audience. 
If  you  thrust  a  topic  before  the  attention  of  the  hearer  for 
three  minutes,  he  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  im- 
pressed than  if  you  gave  it  only  a  minute's  consideration.  It 
is  usually  desirable  to  follow  the  policy  of  utmost  economy  of 
style,  and  if  more  time  is  available,  to  introduce  more  subject 
matter.  The  two  paragraphs  below,  however,  illustrate  how  a 
given  topic  may  be  given  extensive  or  limited  treatment  without 
changing  the  amount  of  subject  matter. 

This  labor  law  is  abused  not  only  in  securing  convictions,  but 
even  more  in  making  arrests.  The  policeman  is  embarrassed  by- 
having  to  decide,  not  upon  an  overt  act,  but  upon  writings  and 
thoughts,  as  to  whether  they  are  illegal.  That  is  difficult  at  any 
peaceful  time,  but  especially  during  a  strike,  when  men  are  likely 
to  say  anything.  The  policeman  is  forced  to  make  arrests 
when  men  say  radical  things ;  then  the  damage  is  done — even  if 
the  prisoner  is  later  exonerated,  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  free- 
dom of  speech. 

This  labor  law  certainly  seems  to  be  open  to  abuse  in  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  convictions,  but  it  is  even  more  likely  to  be  abused 
in  the  making  of  arrests.  The  policeman  who  has  to  enforce 
this  law  finds  himself  embarrassed  by  an  unusual  demand  upon 
his  discretion.  Here  it  is  not  the  relatively  simple  matter  of  ar- 
resting the  man  who  commits  an  overt  act.  The  policeman  must 
decide  if  what  a  man  says,  or  writes,  or  thinks  is  illegal.  That 
is  not  an  easy  task,  even  in  normal,  quiet  circumstances  when 
everything  is  favorable.  But  how  much  more  difficult  is  such  a 
decision  during  the  heat  of  a  strike  with  many  men  saying  a 
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multitude  of  things  throughout  the  confusion  of  industrial  war- 
fare. Here  the  policeman  cannot  help  arresting  men  who  seem 
to  be  saying  wild,  radical,  and  exciting  things.  But  once  he  has 
made  the  arrest,  the  damage  is  done ;  for,  even  though  trial  may 
exonerate  the  prisoner,  by  that  time  the  strike  is  over  and  his 
constitutional  right  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say  at  that  hour 
is  gone  forever. 

In  the  speech  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  paragraph,  the  two  most 
important  positions  are  the  first  and  last.  The  last  position 
is  probably  more  emphatic  and  will  be  longer  retained  in  mem- 
ory, but  the  first  position  is  more  valuable  for  planting  material 
that  is  designed  to  change  men's  minds.  If  you  have  an  idea 
that  is  of  great  importance  in  winning  sympathetic  attention, 
it  is  well  to  put  it  first.  Occasionally,  the  same  idea  may  be 
used  both  first  and  last.  If  it  is  suitable  for  both  situations, 
the  effectiveness  is,  of  course,  greatly  heightened. 

If  you  study  the  work  of  the  better  speakers  you  will  observe 
that  they  do  not  maintain  the  same  degree  of  force  fulness 
throughout  the  speech.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
climax  in  delivery  (see  pages  340-342)  are  some  paragraphs  from 
Phillips'  "Toussaint  L'Ouverture."  These  excerpts  are  taken 
from  points  well  distributed  throughout  the  speech.  You  will 
discover  considerable  difference  in  the  language  of  these  va- 
rious parts.  It  rises  to  frequent  climaxes  and  the  climaxes 
rise  to  stronger  and  stronger  climaxes.  At  the  opening  of  the 
first  paragraph  the  language  is  simple  and  flowing ;  at  the  end 
of  the  same  paragraph  there  is  more  vigor.  Compare  the  first 
paragraph  with  the  last  and  you  will  find  a  great  difference. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  language  must  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  delivery;  the  speaker  can  seldom  open  his 
speech  with  great  physical  and  vocal  vigor.  But  as  he  proceeds 
it  is  fitting  to  become  more  and  more  lively  and  forceful,  and 
the  language  may  carry  a  corresponding  increase  in  vigor. 
Ideas  are  expressed  with  more  driving  emphasis.  There  are 
fewer  qualifying  statements.  A  speech  which  is  thus  written 
in  accord  with  the  principle  of  climax  will  lend  itself  more 
easily  to  successful  use  on  the  platform. 

Emphasis  may  be  obtained  in  a  sentence  by  holding  an  idea 
to  the  last.     This  explains  why  the  periodic  sentence  is  so 
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useful.  In  this  form  of  sentence  construction,  all  the  sub- 
sidiary ideas  are  dispensed  with.  The  whole  situation  is  cre- 
ated ;  and  then,  like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  the  last  phrase  carries 
the  important  meaning  with  stinging  emphasis.  Emphasis  may 
also  be  gained  by  taking  a  phrase  out  of  its  conventional  posi- 
tion. Attention  will  thus  be  drawn  to  it,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  following: 

The  miners  of  America  no  longer  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 

American  Federation. 
No  longer  do  the  miners  of  America  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 

American  Federation. 

Within  a  sentence  an  unusual  word  order  may  be  used  for 
emphasis,  as  these  sentences  demonstrate : 

The  old  and  weary  king  was  deposed  by  the  duke. 
The  king,  old  and  weary,  was  deposed  by  the  duke. 

Thus  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  language  can  secure  added 
emphasis  by  proper  arrangement  of  words. 

Exercises 
1.  Revise  the  following  sentences  to  secure  greater  emphasis  of 
the  italicized  portions,  and  hand  them  in. 

(a)  Immediate  action  is  made  necessary  by  the  very  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

(b)  The  dark  clouds  which  have  been  hanging  over  Europe  for 
so  many  months  are  being  lightened  by  a  silver  lining — 
America's  request  for  a  moratorium. 

(c)  Germany  would  have  been  plunged  into  political  disorder 
had  we  not  taken  this  step  and  applied  the  only  effective 
remedy  for  her  illness  at  this  time. 

(d)  The  time  has  come  for  the  leaders  of  industry  to  act  and 
think;  the  country  is  passing  through  one  of  its  most  trying 
periods. 

(e)  Interest  was  awakened  from  coast  to  coast  by  a  report  from 
the  intrepid  flyer. 

(f)  Because  the  state  is  not  zvilling  to  confess  its  error,  the  bad 
laws  are  kept  on  the  statute  books  and  innocent  citizens  must 
suffer. 

(g)  We  believe  our  case  stands,  and  we  have  proved  that 
the  present  system  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  other,  be- 
cause we  have  shown  you  that  the  evils  of  this  system  are  not 
inherent. 
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2.  Rearrange  this  paragraph  to  secure  a  better  emphasis  of  the 
idea  you  conceive  to  be  most  important,  and  hand  in  your  arrange- 
ment. 

We  would  not  have  you  think  for  a  moment  that  we  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people.  It  is  not  that  we  wish  to 
reject  Russia.  We  are  not  advocating  a  policy  of  opposing 
recognition  because  we  wish  to  reject  the  Russian  people;  but 
there  is  more  to  recognition  than  the  mere  consideration  of  our 
sympathies.  It  is  necessary  that  we  adopt  the  policy  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  best  for  Russia  and  best  for  the  world.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  those  long  years  of  bondage  under  the 
Czar's  regime ;  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  suffering  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  because  of  the  revolution ;  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  suffering  because  of  famine  and  pestilence.11 

Euphony 

The  term  "euphony"  still  means  what  it  did  when  it  was 
formed  from  the  two  Greek  words  which  mean  "sounding 
well." 

The  ambitious  student  of  speech  composition  sometimes 
labors  so  strenuously  for  fine  language  that  he  overlooks  the 
more  essential  principle  of  strict  adherence  to  the  exact  and 
uncolored  truth.  By  the  phrase  "exact  and  uncolored  truth" 
is  not  meant  merely  the  quoting  of  figures  accurately,  nor  the 
careful  repetition  of  the  exact  words  of  an  authority.  It  is 
rather  a  warning  against  the  tendency  to  use  a  word  or  phrase 
which  sounds  well,  but  which  perhaps,  does  not  say  precisely 
what  is  meant.  A  youthful  speaker,  in  trying  to  construct 
euphonious  phrases  concerning  the  plight  of  the  American 
laborer,  might  be  tempted  to  say,  "The  American  laborer,  weak 
and  worn  from  his  day's  toil,  returns  to  a  debt-laden  home." 
College  students  have  been  known  to  write  things  even  worse 
than  that.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speaker  probably  does 
not  mean  that  the  laborer  is  physically  "weak."  If  he  does, 
it  is  obviously  not  true,  because  the  typical  laborer  does  not 
stumble  weakly  over  his  threshold.  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  "When  the  American  laborer  goes  home  tired 
from  a  day's  hard  work,  he  doesn't  find  a  place  where  he  can 

u  Adapted  from  Cambridge  vs.  Bates  debate,  University  Debater's  Annual,  Vol.  io, 
P-  377- 
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actually  rest  and  relax.  No!  He  has  to  worry  about  paying 
the  mortgage  on  his  house."  So  the  first  caution  to  the  begin- 
ning speaker  is  that  he  should  speak  the  truth  and  never  let  his 
love  of  euphonious  language  overcome  his  common  sense. 

At  the  same  time,  euphonious  language,  if  not  forced  into 
the  foreground  of  attention,  is  a  distinct  asset  to  the  speaker. 
The  most  important  use  of  this  quality  lies  in  the  concise  state- 
ment of  main  points  or  of  slogans  that  are  repeated  several 
times  throughout  the  speech.  If  these  can  be  composed  of 
sounds  that  combine  attractively,  they  will  be  the  more  effective. 
A  bit  of  alliteration — though  not  enough  to  make  it  appear  an 
obvious  straining  for  effect — will  frequently  make  a  statement 
stick  more  easily  in  the  hearer's  memory. 

Avoid  harsh-sounding  phrases,  or  combinations  that  are 
difficult  to  say.  Any  combination  that  is  difficult  to  say  is  also 
difficult  to  remember.  Having  written  a  speech  or  part  of  a 
speech,  read  it  over  aloud  to  see  that  it  is  easily  spoken.  If 
you  can  scarcely  repeat  it  without  stumbling,  it  should  be 
revised. 

Exercises 

i.  Correct  the  following  sentences  for  euphony  and  hand  in  the 
corrected  sentences  as  you  think  they  might  better  be  said : 

(a)  It  has  passed  the  test;  we  have  proved  that  it  is  best. 

(b)  In  the  remainder  of  my  speech  I  shall  discuss  the  one  issue 
which  is  remaining. 

(c)  We  have  shown  you  that  to  vote  for  such  a  change  would 
be  to  do  yourselves  an  injustice  and  to  endanger  public  safety. 

(d)  He  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  see  the  sea  of  disaster. 

(e)  The  law  applies  to  so  limited  a  field  that  if  it  were  successful 
even  in  that  field,  it  would  not  mean  that  it  could  be  applied 
to  all  fields. 

(f )  If  it  is  desirable,  it  will  be  accepted  without  more  discussion 
about  it. 

(g)  How  will  the  affirmative  establish  the  effectiveness  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  plan  ? 

(h)  The  point  that  they  have  designated  to  you  is  false. 

(i)    It  is  not  for  them  to  decide  what  is  good  for  them,  for  they 

are  not  capable  of  deciding, 
(j)  That  there  are  too  many  evils  in  the  present  system  is  an 

admitted  fact,  for  if  it  were  not  for  that,  there  would  be  no 

need  for  a  change. 
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2.  Improve  the  following  paragraph  as  far  as  euphony  is  con- 
cerned and  hand  it  in : 

In  considering  whether  this  labor  law  is  desirable  and 
whether  it  will  be  effective,  what  do  we  ask  ourselves  ?  We  ask 
ourselves  first,  is  there  a  need  for  this  law?  And  we  have 
proved  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  need.  Then  we  ask  our- 
selves, will  the  law  be  just  in  its  operations?  We  have  faith  in 
this  country's  courts,  and  we  believe  that  a  court  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  industrial  disputes,  operating  under  a  basic  labor  code, 
must  be  just.  You  may  ask  from  where  the  labor  code  is  to 
come.  That  is  easily  answered.  Certain  fundamental  principles 
were  adopted  by  the  government  in  dealing  with  labor  during 
the  war.  The  National  War  Board  had  a  labor  code  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  proposing.  We  believe  that  from  any  angle  from 
which  you  care  to  look  at  the  proposition,  it  is  clear  that  with 
such  a  code  the  courts  can  and  will  give  labor  justice.12 

Rhythm 

Rhythm  is  a  matter  of  stress  and  time.  If  the  points  of 
increased  stress  and  the  periods  of  comparative  relaxation 
occur  at  intervals  pleasing  to  the  average  person,  the  composi- 
tion is  said  to  have  good  rhythm.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
find  the  mathematical  principles  underlying  the  essentials  of 
good  rhythm.  In  poetry,  of  course,  the  writer  follows  the 
demands  of  his  verse  form,  using  a  definite  number  of  syl- 
lables to  a  line,  and  arranging  accents  in  a  regular  pattern. 
But  that  is  not  all  there  is  to  rhythm,  for  two  poems  written 
in  compliance  with  the  same  verse  form  may  have  different 
rhythms,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  any  two  lines  the  corre- 
sponding syllables  are  seldom  given  identically  the  same  stress. 
Some  accented  syllables  should  be  stressed  even  more  than 
other  accented  syllables ;  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  say 
different  syllables  is  different.  So  even  in  poetry,  which  does 
have  some  regularity,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  rhythm.  In  prose  the  problem  has  com- 
pletely baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis.  But  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  identify  and  appreciate,  as  it  is  to  analyze.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing selection  aloud  with  pauses  at  the  indicated  places  and 

12  Princeton  University  vs.  University  of  Washington  debate,  University  Debater's 
Annual,  Vol.  7,  p.  160. 
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with  the  stress  falling  where  the  sense  naturally  indicates,  and 
you  will  probably  feel  the  effective  result  of  pleasing  rhythm. 

Under  the  shadow/  of  a  protecting  paternalistic  govern- 
ment/ all  life  would  take  on  a  dull/  drab  hue./  If  socialistic  con- 
trol/ were  the  glorious  success  our  opponents  predict/  then  you 
would  be  continually  fondled/  coddled  and  pampered/  by  an  all- 
pervading  system  of  state  supervision/  that  would  reach  into  the 
details  of  your  daily  life./  If,  on  the  other  hand,/  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  political  failure/  as  we  shall  demonstrate  it  to  be/  you 
would  have  to  scrape  and  bow/  to  the  minions  of  an  omnipresent 
state/  which  would  certainly  dominate  your  entire  existence.13 

Rhythm  is  accomplished  by  the  selection  and  skilful  place- 
ment of  words.  Sometimes  the  use  of  a  synonym  which  has 
a  different  length  or  accent  will  change  a  sentence  from  an 
unpleasant  to  an  effective  rhythm.  And  again,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  use  the  same  words  and  to  achieve  better  rhythm  by  a 
mere  change  in  order. 

Exercises 

1.  Change  the  following  sentences  into  more  rhythmical  state- 
ments : 

(a)  The  jury  is  always   standing  between  the  poor  man  and 

wealth. 

(b)  The  facts  of  Russia's  condition  nobody  can  know  now. 

(c)  There  is  not  a  thing  that  is  democratic  at  all  about  our 

United  States  government. 

(d)  That  is  what  they  know  is  true  about  the  postoffice,  also 

about  the  Panama  Canal. 

(e)  The  four  years  a  president  has  are  just  enough  to  only  get 

started. 

(f)  There  is  no  democratic  element  in  the  lobby  at  Washington. 

(g)  Every  city,  half  a  million  or  more,  has  more  students  want- 

ing college  educations  than  are  found  in  average-sized 

universities, 
(h)   The  tax  that  is  just  and  which  is  not  harmful  to  any  single 

one  is  the  tax  on  incomes, 
(i)  The  largest  part  of  war's  expense  is  that  of  giving  pensioners 

their  dole, 
(j)  CoKege  military  training  doesn't  do  good  in  peace,  and  it 

obviously  would  help  little  in  war. 


13  Intercollegiate  Debates,  E.  R.  Nichols,  Vol.  VII,  p.  317. 
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(k)   The  amount  of  good  college  does  a  young  man  is  something 

few  people  have  any  ideas  upon. 
(1)  A  labor  union  can  certainly  not  be  considered  a  union  of 

laborers, 
(m)   Fraternity  living  gives  less  good  to  the  man's  development 

than  harm. 

2.  Rewrite  this  paragraph  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  rhythm : 

The  form  of  government  in  cities  is  changing  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Each  succeeding  ten  years  makes  the  munici- 
pality's work  more  complex.  Few  public  utilities  were  found 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  made  the  work  of  administration 
rather  simple.  Since  that  time,  our  cities  have  grown  and  also 
there  has  been  a  development  of  problems.  City  government  has 
been  changing  in  order  to  handle  these  problems  better.  But  it 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  quick  development  of  the  problems — 
this  is  a  significant  fact. 

Figures  of  Speech 

"Figures  of  speech  are  expressions  the  real  meaning  of 
which,  as  intended  by  the  speaker,  is  notably  different  from 
their  literal  meaning."14  When  we  can  identify  a  usage  of 
words  as  a  figure  of  speech,  we  are  stamping  it  as  a  highly  suc- 
cessful symbol  of  communication,  a  symbol  of  communication 
that  still  throbs  with  the  vibrant  life  of  a  newly  developed,  un- 
conventionalized  meaning,  and  which  burns  itself  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  hearer  with  fresh  and  compelling  force. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  figures  of  speech.  Different 
rhetoricians  present  different  lists.  In  order  to  draw  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  improving  speech  through  the  use  of 
figurative  language,  examples  are  given  below.  It  will  do  you 
no  good  to  memorize  them  with  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
immediately  to  manufacture  figures  of  speech  to  fit  your  pur- 
pose. But  if  you  recognize  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
lively  speech,  you  will,  it  is  hoped,  so  revise  your  manuscript  as 
to  save  the  figurative  language,  and  perhaps  add  to  it. 

There  is  one  danger  to  be  encountered  in  the  consideration  of 
figurative  language.  The  student  may  be  likely  to  stretch  the 
literal  meaning  too  far  for  the  common  sense  of  the  listener. 

"  J.  M.  Thomas,  F.  A.  Manchester,  and  F.  W.  Scott,  Composition  for  College  Stu- 
dents, The  Macmillan  Co.,  1924,  p.  220. 
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The  rustic  preacher  was  going  a  little  too  far  in  his  use  of 
figurative  language  when  he  asked  his  audience  to  believe 
that,  "The  church  is  like  a  great  ship  ploughing  the  seas  of 
time.  For  centuries  it  has  reigned  supreme  over  the  waves, 
and  it  will  continue  to  float  because  it  was  founded  on  a  rock." 
Keep  your  figurative  language  within  the  easy  reach  of  common 
sense. 

The  four  most  common  figures  of  speech  are  the  simile, 
the  metaphor,  metonomy,  and  hyperbole. 

A  simile  is  the  comparison  of  one  person  or  thing  with 
another — this  comparison  being  limited  to  one  point.15  Fol- 
lowing are  examples : 

War  burst  like  a  bomb. 
Politics  is  like  child's  play. 

"A  metaphor  is  a  simile  with  the  words  like  or  as  left  out."16 
The  bomb  of  war  burst  with  terrific  force. 
The  smooth  machinery  of  the  city  manager  form  of  government 

was  put  into  motion. 
We  are  caught  in  the  web  of  a  great  monopoly. 

Metonomy  is  a  way  of  naming  a  person  or  object  by  speci- 
fying something  which  is  connected  with  it. 

Mussolini  sent  his  black  shirts  straight  to  the  border. 
Thirty  thousand  rifles  went  into  action. 

A  hyperbole  is  an  exaggeration  which  is  meant  to  be  taken 
as  an  exaggeration  rather  than  literally. 

The  whole  country  was  in  flames. 

Straining  every  nerve,  they  plunged  forward  to  attain  their  goal. 

These  four  kinds  of  figures  of  speech,  together  with  their 
examples,  may  serve  to  show  how  they  can  enliven  a  speech. 
In  the  preparation  of  speeches  you  will  do  well  to  cultivate  any 
tendency  you  may  have  to  use  such  devices. 

Exercises 
1.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  figures  of  speech  as  you  find  them  in 
speeches. 


15  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  The  Art  of  Writing  English,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1908,  p.  203. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  204. 
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2.  Hand  in  a  list  of  twenty  words  which  are  ordinarily  figures  of 
speech,  but  which  are  now  conventional  symbols  of  communication 
without  their  original  connotations. 

3.  Find  four  poorly  used  figures  of  speech.  Tell  why  you  think 
they  are  not  well  used. 

4.  Identify  the  following  figures  of  speech. 

(a)  Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  Russia  is  a  great  polar 

bear,  with  untested  strength  and  silent  courage. 

(b)  Throw  down  the  tariff  barriers,  and  the  wheels  of  commerce 

will  turn  in  every  industry  in  these  United  States. 

(c)  The  war  cry  of  America  sounded  across  the  ocean  to  cheer 

every  household  of  England  and  France. 

(d)  Wit  is  a  powerful  weapon  before  a  crowd,  but  it  should  be 

used  carefully  in  a  debate. 

(e)  With  one  turn  of  the  switch,  death  comes  as  swiftly  as  a 

stroke  of  lightning. 

(f)  As  soon  as  the  statute  was  violated,  the  law  stepped  in  and 

secured  an  injunction. 

(g)  Mussolini  stood  by  his  decision  like  an  iron  man. 

(h)  The  eighteenth  amendment  may  have  stopped  the  manufac- 
ture of  liquor  in  some  places  but  it  made  a  brewery  of 
every  town  in  this  country. 

(i)  Modern  education  is  nothing  more  than  a  sluggish  and 
muddy  stream  of  repeated  conventionalities  with  a  glint 
of  original  sunshine  on  its  surface. 

(j)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  guards  the  rights  of  the 
working  man  like  the  faithful  watch  dog  protects  the 
home. 

Revision 

The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  revision  depends  chiefly 
on  the  care  taken  with  the  first  draft.  Some  people  write  most 
efficiently  by  rapid  composition,  putting  down  ideas  even  before 
they  are  carefully  thought  out.  Such  persons  will  be  forced 
to  spend  more  time  in  revision.  Others  plan  a  whole  para- 
graph in  considerable  detail  before  putting  the  first  sentence 
on  paper.  Each  individual  must  find  the  way  by  which  he  can 
achieve  the  best  results. 

Most  students  are  too  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  using  the 
first  or  second  draft.     Many  who  have  achieved   success   in 
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speaking  have  not  only  practiced  the  writing  of  speeches,  but 
we  hear  of  them  rewriting  and  rewriting  the  same  speech. 
When  you  have  completed  the  first  draft,  do  not  say  you  have 
finished  writing  your  speech.  It  is  only  well  begun.  It  will 
certainly  need  to  be  revised  with  special  attention  to  such  prin- 
ciples as  have  been  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Are  the  para- 
graphs well  constructed?  Might  not  some  words  be  better 
chosen?     Is  the  word  order  most  effective? 

In  revising  a  manuscript  there  is  one  great  danger  that  must 
be  recognized.  If  you  introduce  radical  changes  you  may  ac- 
complish one  purpose,  and  yet  disrupt  the  paragraph  from  a 
larger  point  of  view.  Before  making  any  change,  glance  both 
before  and  after  to  see  whether  or  not  that  change  will  affect 
the  relation  of  the  sentence  to  the  preceding  or  following  sen- 
tences or  to  the  paragraph  as  a  whole. 

If  the  completed  first  draft  is  shorter  than  the  allotted  time, 
it  should  be  easy  to  amplify  the  point  or  points  you  consider 
most  important.  The  methods  of  amplification  are  identical 
with  the  methods  of  paragraph  development,  of  which  the  most 
widely  used  are : 

Repetition 
Elaboration  of  detail 
Comparison  and  contrast 
Qualification 
Presentation  of  evidence 

Consider  the  following  efforts  at  amplification,  the  italicized 
portions  being  the  parts  which  have  been  added  to  the  original 
material. 

1.  Repetition: 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  man  to  vote.  He  has  that 
duty  to  perform. 

2.  Elaboration  of  detail : 

Ships  from  the  United  States  dockyards  sailed  every 
ocean — over  the  broad  Atlantic  and  the  tremendous  Pacific, 
into  all  the  seas.  Wherever  there  was  a  dock  you  could 
see  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  floating  from  the  stern  of  some 
enterprising  Yankee  steamer. 
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3.  Comparison: 

The  organization  cff  higher  education  stifles  original  en- 
terprise like  the  trade  guilds  of  medieval  Europe  which 
held  the  commerce  of  their  age  in  the  grip  of  over-organi- 
sation and  consequent  economic  paralysis. 

4.  Qualification: 

America  is  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world;  greatest  in 
economic  achievements  and  individual  enterprise,  but  not 
greatest  in  resources,  in  extent,  nor  in  cultural  heritage. 

5.  Presentation  of  evidence : 

We  of  the  negative  are  against for 

president  of  the  United  States  because  he  is  not  a  leader  of 
men.  He  has  three  times  been  defeated  for  public  office 
and  only  once  elected.  He  is  neither  an  able  writer  nor  a 
fluent  speaker.  He  has  never  even  been  a  leader  in  his 
own  political  party. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  combine  the  above  devices  to  amplify 
a  single  idea.  After  using  some  repetition,  for  example,  it 
might  easily  be  possible  to  introduce  a  comparison,  or,  if  a 
comparison  is  already  used,  an  elaboration  of  details  could 
profitably  be  used.  If  a  subject  needs  still  to  be  expanded,  it 
may  be  divided  and  the  divisions  amplified  by  all  the  various 
methods.  There  is  thus  almost  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
amplification. 

Exercises 

1.  Amplify  the  following  statements  by  one  of  the  methods  men- 
tioned above: 

(a)  War  is  the  most  expensive  mistake  of  modern  civilization. 

(b)  The  jury  does  not  have  sufficient  educational  training  to 

make  a  fair  decision. 

(c)  Our  entrance  into  the  World  Court  would  bring  about  a 

feeling  of  international  goodwill. 

(d)  Free  trade  between  nations  is  desirable;  it  would  destroy  the 

barriers  of  international  commerce. 

(e)  Prohibition  has  not  proved  successful. 

(f )  European  war  debts  to  the  United  States  are  likely  to  create 

animosities. 

(g)  The  admittance  of  any  foreign  labor  into  our  country  is 

undesirable, 
(h)   Government  ownership  of  railroads  would  give  the  public 
better  service. 
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(i)  The  instalment  plan  of  buying  is  not  a  help,  but  a  hindrance 

to  the  purchaser. 
(j)   Capital  punishment  has  not  succeeded  in  decreasing  crime, 
(k)  The  independent  store  cannot  compete  with  the  chain. 
(1)    Disarmament  is  an  important  step  toward  world  peace, 
(m)  The  United  States  needs  a  Mussolini. 
(n)   Moving  pictures  should  be  censored  by  every  state. 
(o)  A  technical  education  is  of  more  value  to  the  individual 

today  than  a  cultural  education, 
(p)   Civilized  man  is  the  victim  of  his  own  inventions, 
(q)  The  world  is  becoming  more  complicated  every  day. 
(r)  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  protect  the  innocent  as 

it  is  to  punish  the  guilty. 

2.  Write  rapidly  a  paragraph  on  a  persuasive  subject.  Revise 
your  first  draft,  make  a  clean  copy,  revise  the  second  draft,  and 
write  the  third  clean  copy.  Hand  in  first  and  second  drafts  with 
their  alterations  along  with  the  final,  clean  copy. 

3.  Revise  the  following  paragraph : 

The  philosophy  of  this  country  has  always  been  that  there  are 
certain  individual  rights  which  should  be  secured  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  deny  them.  So  the  task  is  imposed  upon 
the  negative  of  showing  that  the  results  obtained  by  censorship 
warrant  its  continuance;  for  it  is  certainly  a  serious  invasion 
of  personal  liberty.  We  indict  it  as  dangerous  to  democracy 
since  it  is  autocratic  in  principle.  It  is  today  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  and  it  always  has  been.  The  oppressive  censorship 
which  has  been  in  force  in  Russia  is  assigned  as  one  important 
cause  of  the  great  upheaval,  by  sociologists.  It  has  always  been 
the  prerogative  of  the  autocrat,  and  has  been  jealously  guarded 
as  such. 

Conclusion 

We  have  studied  written  speech  composition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  more  effective  oral  composition.  This  is  a 
discouragingly  slow  development.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
immediate  profit  to  be  gained  from  the  writing  of  speeches. 
In  preparing  for  any  specific  speech  situation,  it  is  well  for  one 
to  write  a  tentative  speech  and  throw  it  away  without  memo- 
rizing it ;  for,  although  he  will  not  remember  the  exact  words, 
still  the  struggle  of  finding  exact  phraseology  and  the  testing 
of  ideas  as  they  stand  on  the  written  page,  will  serve  to  clarify 
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his  thinking  on  the  subject,  improve  his  choice  of  words,  and 
make  his  diction  more  attractive.  In  the  actual  delivery  of  his 
speech,  the  person  who  has  written  out  his  ideas  clearly  will  be 
able  to  strike  straighter  and  harder. 

Exercises 

i.  Write  a  criticism  of  this  paragraph,  using  such  standards  as 
have  been  presented  in  this  chapter : 

Man  is  the  most  outstanding  organism  this  world  has  ever 
produced.  He  is  not  the  strongest,  but  he  is  the  most  intelligent; 
not  the  best  adapted  to  his  environment,  but  the  most  adaptable 
to  any  environment  of  all  living  species ;  he  has  not  had  the  long- 
est life  upon  this  earth,  but  he  has  established  for  himself  the 
most  secure  life.  Man  is  not  able  to  endure  so  many  hardships 
as  some  organisms,  but  of  all  the  kingdom  of  living  matter,  he  is 
most  able  to  control  his  environment.  So,  considering  the  more 
fundamental  aspects  of  life,  we  can  truly  say  that  man  is  the  most 
outstanding  organism  ever  produced  by  this  world. 

2.  Select  a  debate  speech  from  any  printed  debate  and  criticize 
it  orally  in  class.  You  will  be  permitted  to  bring  portions  of  it  to 
class  to  read,  thus  illustrating  your  points  as  you  may  wish. 

3.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  We  must  do  something,  for  the  present  plan  is  proving  it- 

self more  and  more  inadequate. 

(b)  The  law  is  unjust,  besides  being  a  difficult  one  to  enforce. 

(c)  I  do  not  blame  the  government  entirely  when  I  say  that  the 

people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system.     (Change 
to  periodic  form.) 

(d)  We  only  see  two  main  issues. 

(e)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  justify  the  act  to  people,  with  so 

many  defects. 

(f )  We  discovered  some  interesting  facts,  studying  the  question. 

(g)  Without  once  considering  the  welfare  of  the  working  man, 

the  new  law  is  proposed  by  the  affirmative. 
(h)   Taking  everything  into  account,  the  question  may  justly  be 

considered  settled. 
(i)  We  have  considered  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  have 

thought  of  the  public  in  general. 
(j)   It  is  not  only  an  absurd  proposition,  but  also  doubtless  will 

not  be  considered  constitutional. 
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4.  Criticize  the  following  selections  according  to  the  standards 
which  have  been  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 

(a)  I  then  said,  I  have  often  repeated,  and  now  again  assert, 
that  in  my  opinion  our  government  can  endure  forever,  divided 
into  Free  and  Slave  States  as  our  fathers  made  it — each  state 
having  the  right  to  prohibit,  abolish  or  sustain  slavery,  just  as 
it  pleases.  This  government  was  made  upon  the  great  basis  of 
the  sovereignity  of  the  States,  the  right  of  each  State  to  regulate 
its  own  domestic  institutions  to  suit  itself;  and  that  right  was 
conferred  with  the  understanding  and  expectation  that  inasmuch 
as  each  locality  had  separate  interests,  each  locality  must  have 
different  and  distinct  local  and  domestic  institutions,  correspond- 
ing to  its  wants  and  interests.  Our  fathers  knew  when  they 
made  the  government  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  were 
adapted  to  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  were  unsuited  to 
the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina.  They  knew  then,  as 
well  as  we  know  now,  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  would 
be  well  adapted  to  the  beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois  would  not  be 
suited  to  the  mining  regions  of  California.  They  knew  that  in 
a  republic  as  broad  as  this,  having  such  a  variety  of  soil,  climate, 
and  interest,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  variety 
of  local  laws — the  policies  and  institutions  of  each  State  adapted 
to  its  conditions  and  wants.  For  this  reason,  this  Union  was 
established  on  the  right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  every  other  question;  and  the  various 
States  were  not  allowed  to  complain  of,  much  less  interfere  with, 
the  policy  of  their  neighbors.17 

(b)  Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  committed  themselves 
to  this  amendment  who  know  nothing  about  it.  They  have  as- 
sumed that  the  American  child  is  the  helpless  victim  of  a  heart- 
less industrialism;  that  his  parents  are  exploiting  him,  and  the 
states  are  wholly  indifferent;  that  he  is  doomed  to  horrors  of 
perpetual  servitude  unless  the  general  government  be  clothed 
with  power  to  extend  its  shield  of  protection  above  him.  These 
good  people  are  afflicted  with  political  nightmare.  Let  me  assure 
them  that  every  state  in  this  Union  has  an  effective  child  labor 
law  which  is  being  properly  observed  and  enforced.  While  they 
differ  in  minor  details,  because  of  local  industrial  conditions, 
they  are  substantially  alike.  They  are  designated  to  regulate, 
without  prohibiting,  honest,  conscientious  effort.18 


"Political  Debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  The  Burrows 
Brothers  Co.,   1894,  pp.  254-255. 

18  From  a  debate  on  the  Twentieth  Amendment.  See  James  M.  O'Neill  and  Floyd  K. 
Riley,  Contemporary  Speeches.  The  Century  Co.,  1930,  p.  339. 
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(c)  There  is  a  moral  fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa 
her  children,  whose  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  fraud  and  violence.  Transplanted  in  a  foreign 
land,  they  will  carry  back  to  their  native  soil  the  rich  fruits  of 
religion,  civilization,  law  and  liberty.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the 
great  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  (whose  ways  are 
often  inscrutable  to  short-sighted  mortals)  thus  to  transform  an 
original  crime  into  a  signal  blessing,  to  that  most  unfortunate 
portion  of  the  globe.19 

19  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  Greely  &  McElrath,  1843,  p.  283. 


PART  III 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


CHAPTER  9 

HUMAN  MOTIVATION 

The  cause  of  human  action  is  called 
to  understand  how  audiences  may  be  motivated  by  means  of 
public  speaking,  we  must  know  something  of  how  an  individual 
acquires  his  psychological  attitudes,  and  why  he  acts  as  he 
does.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  analyze  human  motivation, 
and  apply  our  findings  to  the  speech  situation. 

The  Principle  of  Association 

When  two  stimuli  are  experienced  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  comes  to  be  identified  with  the  other,  we  say  they  are  asso- 
ciated. A  well-set  table  is  associated  with  a  good  meal;  polo 
is  associated  with  wealth.  We  hear  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and,  particularly  if  it  is  in  war  time,  we  associate  with 
it  all  manner  of  patriotic  feelings.  All  our  ambitions,  all  our 
tender  feelings,  our  shames,  our  fears,  are  gained  by  associ- 
ating various  experiences  one  with  the  other.  We  like  those 
things  which  are  associated  with  our  well-being,  and  we  dislike 
whatever  is  associated  with  a  menace  to  our  well-being. 

Thus,  if  a  child  likes  carrots,  there  may  be  several  reasons. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  first  was  the  statement  by  his  mother  that 
they  were  good  for  him.  (Although,  perhaps  that  statement 
would  tend  to  make  him  suspicious  because  children  may  asso- 
ciate the  statement,  "They  are  good  for  you,',  with  things  they 
have  found  by  bitter  experience  to  be  distasteful.)  A  child 
would  be  strongly  influenced  to  like  carrots  if  he  heard  other 
members  of  his  family  express  great  liking  for  them.  In  fact, 
we  get  most  of  our  ideas  about  the  taste  fulness  of  foods  from 
what  others  say  about  them.  But  the  final  test  is  whether  or 
not  the  eating  of  carrots  is  always  followed  by  a  satisfied  feel- 
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ing.  If  the  child  finds,  or  is  led  to  believe,  that  the  eating  of 
them  is  always  followed  by  stomach  disturbance,  he  will  asso- 
ciate such  illness  with  carrots  and  refuse  to  eat  them,  even  to 
the  point  of  abhorring  them. 

Let  us  next  consider  associations  which  are  a  little  nearer 
the  realm  of  public  speaking.  Suppose  a  legislator  is  consider- 
ing the  appropriation  of  money  to  a  state  university.  What 
associations  may  prevent  him  from  voting  money  freely?  He 
may  think  of  wastes  in  management  which  he  has  seen  on  the 
campus.  Or  he  may  sometime  have  suffered  humiliation  from 
an  educated  snob.  He  may  have  heard  stories  of  loose  living 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  A  number  of  the  voters  in  his 
county  may  have  indicated  their  displeasure  at  seeing  the  uni- 
versity receive  so  much  money.  Comparisons  with  other  state 
universities  may  show  more  money  is  being  asked  than  is 
granted  in  other  states.  All  these  associations  have  a  negative 
influence.  Yet  they  are  nothing  but  associations,  the  recall  of 
elements  which  happened  to  occur  together  frequently  enough 
to  unite  them  in  a  single  attitude  of  favor  or  disfavor. 

Now  what  are  some  things  that  may  influence  another  man 
in  the  same  legislature  to  vote  money  generously  ?  His  children 
may  be  receiving  their  education  at  that  institution.  He  may 
regret  his  own  lack  of  education  and  feel  like  doing  all  he  can 
to  give  educational  opportunities  to  others.  Some  professor 
in  the  institution  may  be  friendly  to  him,  and  may  have  made 
frequent  statements  as  to  the  university's  need  for  more  money 
and  better  equipment.  He  may  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
fine  buildings,  and  associate  the  university  with  a  feeling  of 
superiority  over  surrounding  states.  All  these  things  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  legislator's  feeling  of  well-being,  He  associates 
pleasant  reactions  with  the  proposed  appropriation,  and  he 
acts  in  response  by  voting  favorably. 

If  the  appropriation  for  the  state  university  is  to  be  voted 
on  the  following  day  and  the  legislator  says,  "I'll  think  it  over," 
he  means  that  he  will  let  all  the  associations  parade  before  his 
consciousness,  and  the  strongest  set  of  associations  will  win. 
It  is  in  some  such  manner  as  this  that  all  such  human  action  is 
determined. 
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Exercises 

1.  Select  two  of  the  following  propositions  and  make  a  list  of 
the  things  in  your  experience  which  you  would  associate  with  them 
and  by  which  your  "thinking"  would  be  influenced : 

(a)  Going  to  the  moving  picture  theatre  on  Sunday. 

(b)  Abolishing  the  publication  of  the  annual. 

(c)  Buying  from  mail  order  houses. 

(d)  Hiring  a  man  as  a  grade  school  teacher. 

(e)  Sending  your  child  to  a  private  school  or  to  a  public  school. 

(f )  Buying  on  credit  or  waiting  to  pay  cash  for  any  article. 

(g)  Intelligence  is  a  greater  asset  to  a  girl  than  beauty. 

2.  Take  one  of  the  following  situations  and  make  a  list  of  favor- 
able associations  and  another  list  of  unfavorable  associations,  which 
would  influence  the  person  in  question. 

(a)  Selling  an  electric  refrigerator  to  Mrs.  Black  who  now  has 

an  ice  refrigerator. 

(b)  A  president  of  a  small  college  who  is  considering  the  estab- 

lishment of  a  department  of  speech. 

(c)  A  child  who  is  being  persuaded  to  take  unpleasant  medicine. 

(d)  A  girl  with  a  good  position  to  marry  a  man  of  moderate 

means. 

(e)  A  student  trying  to  decide  whether  to  "crib"  in  an  examina- 

tion and  thus  be  assured  of  a  good  grade. 

(f)  One  who  has  witnessed  a  crime  performed  by  a  friend  and 

would  receive  a  reward  if  he  reported  it. 

(g)  A  man  to  buy  an  automobile  on  the  instalment  plan. 

Factors  in  Human  Motivation 

Human  beings  are  motivated  to  action  by  two  urges :  self- 
preservation  and  racial  well-being.  If  a  stimulus  satisfies  us, 
we  tend  to  seek  the  repetition  of  it.  If  it  annoys  us,  we  tend 
to  avoid  it.  The  individual  is  so  constituted  that  in  the  main, 
the  agents  which  contribute  to  his  self-preservation  and  racial 
well-being  are  the  satisners,  whereas  those  which  do  not  are 
the  annoyers.  For  the  most  part,  self-preservation  and  racial 
well-being  are  bound  closely  together.  Whatever  is  good  for 
the  individual  is  usually  good  for  the  race ;  and  vice  versa.  So 
too,  whatever  benefits  the  health  of  the  father  and  mother  will 
benefit  the  children  born  to  them.     The  discovery  of  an  inven- 
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tion  yields  profit  to  the  inventor  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  But 
there  are  many  contradictions — situations  in  which  the  well- 
being  of  society  and  the  well-being  of  the  individual  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  There  may  be  need  for  a  man  to  sac- 
rifice his  life  for  the  sake  of  society,  as  when  a  physician  goes 
among  those  who  are  infected  with  a  communicable  and  dread 
disease.  In  giving  birth  to  a  child,  a  mother  imperils  her  own 
well-being  for  the  sake  of  the  race.  In  such  cases,  the  indi- 
vidual, left  by  himself,  is  likely  to  decide  in  favor  of  his  own 
comfort;  but  if  put  in  a  group,  he  is  likely  to  sacrifice  himself. 
Nature  has  always  found  a  way  of  making  the  individual  serve 
the  race. 

The  more  closely  people  live  together  and  the  more  they 
depend  on  one  another,  the  more  their  conduct  is  affected  by 
social  factors.  With  the  development  of  civilization,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  coming  of  modern  industry,  human  life  has 
become  socialized  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Social  control  is 
accomplished  by  many  means,  including  such  a  variety  as  the 
court  system,  radio,  newspapers,  police ;  and  among  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  social  control  we  find  public  speaking.  Public 
speaking  is  used  to  motivate  human  action,  but  after  all,  it  is 
only  the  instrument  of  motivation.  Public  speaking,  by  itself, 
does  not  cause  people  to  subscribe  more  freely  to  the  Community 
Chest,  but  it  may  be  the  instrument  whereby  sympathy,  com- 
munity pride,  and  other  factors  of  human  motivation  are 
thrust  into  the  listener's  consciousness.  Let  us,  then,  study 
the  factors  of  human  motivation  in  order  to  find  how  they 
may  be  used  by  the  public  speaker. 

The  Desire  for  Approval. — In  each  of  us  there  is  a  vague 
feeling  that  the  opinion  every  other  human  being  has  of  us  is 
important.  In  order  to  win  the  esteem  of  those  who  see  us, 
we  are  careful  about  our  dress.  We  guard  our  manners  for 
the  same  purpose.  If  a  single  unknown  person  gives  us  a 
slighting  glance  as  we  walk  down  the  street,  it  tends  to  make 
us  uncomfortable. 

Public  speakers  may  profit  greatly  by  the  fact  that  people 
want  others  to  approve  their  social  attitudes.,  for,  in  order  to 
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be  socially  acceptable,  people  will  actually  discard  their  own 
opinions  and  accept  the  beliefs  of  the  social  group,  and  they 
will  direct  their  action  to  secure  public  approval.  One  is  much 
more  likely  to  give  generously  when  the  names  of  donors  to 
the  new  pipe  organ  are  called  out  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
congregation.  Patriotism  is  fostered  by  social  stimulation. 
Lynching  is  based  on  the  same  principle.  One  person  makes 
a  violent  statement.  Another  wishes  to  show  how  he  stands, 
and  so  he  makes  a  stronger  one.  Statement  follows  statement. 
These  rash  statements  suggest  action,  and  having  the  expressed 
approval  of  the  group,  some  bold  individual  takes  the  initial 
step.  One  thing  follows  another  until  the  attack  is  made,  and 
the  whole  affair  is  rapidly  consummated.  Our  common  desire 
for  approval  is  of  great  significance  to  the  public  speaker.  If 
he  makes  us  believe  that  we  shall  gain  approval  by  doing  as 
he  says  we  shall  be  more  easily  influenced. 

Shame. — Shame  is  experienced  when  we  fail  to  win  approval. 
It  is  a  penalty.  The  prevalence  of  this  drive  may  not  be  recog- 
nized, but  it  is  very  significant.  Some  people  will  not  be  seen 
going  into  stores  that  have  a  reputation  for  selling  cheap  mer- 
chandise. We  are  ashamed  to  drive  an  old  automobile.  In 
time  of  war  young  men  are  ashamed  not  to  be  in  the  army. 
Church  members  are  often  ashamed  to  be  absent  from  their 
accustomed  pews.  It  is  obvious  that  the  public  speaker,  when 
calling  young  men  to  volunteer  for  army  service  or  when  urging 
people  to  go  to  church,  can  often  utilize  this  factor  of  human 
motivation  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

Sympathy. — The  meaning  of  this  term,  as  presented  here, 
may  not  be  current  among  social  psychologists,  but  it  is  useful 
to  designate  a  social  factor  that  may  be  highly  significant  in 
molding  human  behavior.  Let  us  take  sympathy  to  mean  a 
feeling  which  prompts  one  person  to  aid  another  person  or 
group  of  persons  who  seem  to  be  in  need  of  it;  the  desire  to 
protect  the  weak.  It  was  this  type  of  sympathy  which  was 
played  upon  in  1898  to  get  the  United  States  to  rush  to  the 
aid  of   Cuba.      Sympathy  carried  the  day,   even  though  the 
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Department  of  State  at  Washington  knew  that  the  Spanish 
government  had  done  everything  that  had  been  asked  and  was 
willing  to  comply  with  any  further  requests.  The  United 
States  could  have  secured  almost  anything  it  wanted  without 
war,  almost  to  complete  independence  for  Cuba.  Yet  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  average  citizen,  aroused  by  false  propaganda, 
pushed  the  reluctant  McKinley  administration  into  war.  Sym- 
pathy helps  fill  the  Community  Chest  and  goes  a  great  way 
toward  the  support  of  foreign  missions. 

It  requires  just  the  right  situation  in  order  to  touch  this 
factor  in  human  motivation.  In  the  first  place,  the  person 
receiving  the  appeal  must  have  a  certain  sense  of  well-being. 
He  does  not  really  have  to  be  in  a  superior  position.  But  at 
least  he  must  temporarily  be  made  to  forget  his  own  troubles. 
Then  he  must  be  shown  that  the  other  person  or  group  is  either 
not  responsible  for  the  situation  or  can  do  nothing  about  it,  or 
both.  And  finally,  he  should  be  made  to  think  that  he  can  do 
something  about  it. 

In  some  cases  the  sympathizer  actually  feels  much  more 
distress  than  the  one  he  helps.  Suppose  a  thin,  ragged  little 
boy  is  selling  magazines  on  the  street.  Even  though  he  is  evi- 
dently not  getting  good  food,  he  may  not  be  actually  unhappy. 
The  woman,  however,  who  buys  a  magazine  because  of  her 
sympathy  for  him,  has  a  definitely  unpleasant  feeling.  It  is 
one  of  abhorrence,  and  is  based  upon  her  revolt  against  the 
idea  of  being  in  such  a  condition  or  of  having  her  son  forced 
into  such  a  state.  When  the  Americans  sympathized  with 
the  Cubans,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  Cubans  felt. 
They  thought  only  of  how  much  they  would  object  to  the 
reduction  of  the  United  States  to  Spanish  control.  The  public 
speaker  who  attempts  to  arouse  sympathy  in  his  audience  can 
almost  ignore  the  actual  situation  of  the  person  for  whose  sake 
he  is  pleading,  and  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  audience 
by  pointing  out  to  them  how  distressed  they  would  be  if  placed 
in  a  similar  situation. 

Unquestioned  Premises. — An  unquestioned  premise  is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  statement,  such  as : 
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Democracy  is  the  ideal  form  of  government. 
The  American  workman  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 
The  Boy  Scout  organization  is  doing  a  noble  work. 
The  United  States  provides  more  freedom  than  any  other  coun- 
try. 

These  are  passed  from  one  person  to  another  and  from  one 
generation  to  another  with  little  question  of  their  validity. 
An  occasional  skeptic  may  show  the  fallacy  of  a  hitherto  un- 
questioned premise,  but  he  might  as  well  try  to  push  back  the 
tide  with  his  hands.  To  audiences  the  significance  of  such 
statements  continues  unimpaired. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  most  unques-  - 
tioned  premises  carry  enough  truth  to  justify  their  being  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  human  reactions.  Life  is  so  complicated  that 
no  one  can  reason  out  for  himself  all  the  problems  he  has  to 
meet.  No  individual  lives  long  enough  to  gather  sufficient 
experience  to  meet  all  situations  intelligently.  The  foods  we 
eat,  the  automobile  we  buy,  the  occupation  we  choose,  the 
person  with  whom  we  fall  in  love,  the  radio  program  we  select, 
may  sometimes  be  chosen  on  more  or  less  logical  bases,  but 
usually  they  are  based  entirely  on  prejudices.  There  are  so 
many  decisions  to  be  made  that  we  must  take  some  things 
"on  faith."  All  through  our  lives  we  hear  general  principles 
uttered.  If  certain  concepts  are  repeated  often  enough  and 
in  impressive  enough  situations,  we  shall  recall  them  when  the 
occasions  arise  for  which  they  seem  to  furnish  a  solution. 
Guided  by  these  general  principles  and  these  unquestioned 
premises,  we  make  decisions  which  enable  us  to  go  through  life 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner.  There  is  widely  current  an 
unquestioned  premise  to  the  effect,  "It  doesn't  pay  to  buy  a 
second  hand  car."  There  are  probably  millions  of  people  who 
are  influenced  by  this  premise,  but  who  have  had  no  personal 
experience  or  observation  upon  which  such  a  conclusion  might 
be  based.  It  is  accepted  only  because  it  has  been  heard  so 
frequently. 

Unquestioned  premises  provide  the  means  of  handling  large 
bodies  of  fact  in  a  concise  manner.  A  daughter  may  say,  "But 
mother,  after  he  quits  work  in  one  place,  he  always  gets  just 
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as  good  a  job  and  sometimes  a  better  one."  Her  mother  will 
reply,  "But  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss."  By  this  one 
unquestioned  premise  the  mother  has  gathered  up  a  great  mass 
of  human  experience,  drawn  the  conclusion,  inferred  that  the 
young  man  deserved  to  be  classed  a  "rolling  stone,"  and  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  that  he  would  be  an  undesirable  husband. 
An  unquestioned  premise  not  only  saves  considerable  time 
by  concentrating  so  much  meaning  in  a  small  space,  but  it  is 
even  more  effective.  The  public  speaker  can  use  unques- 
tioned premises  to  great  advantage.  For  every  proposition 
that  may  be  discussed  there  are  many  unquestioned  premises 
that  are  convincing. 

Loyalty. — Loyalty,  either  to  the  group  or  to  an  individual, 
may  be  a  significant  factor  in  human  motivation.  In  tribal 
life  it  was  largely  through  personal  experience  and  observation 
that  men  learned  the  value  of  loyalty  to  the  group.  It  was 
easy  to  observe  that  those  who  were  not  loyal  to  the  group 
usually  suffered  in  one  way  or  another,  even  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  losing  their  lives.  In  modern  times,  however, 
loyalty  to  a  group  is  secured  largely  through  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. When  a  man  works  for  a  large  industrial  organization, 
he  is  encouraged  to  be  loyal  by  means  of  placards  posted 
throughout  the  establishment,  by  other  printed  material  given 
him  from  time  to  time,  by  speeches  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany's executives,  and  by  personal  talks  with  those  immediately 
over  him.  These  have  become  unquestioned  premises  and 
belong,  not  to  any  one  company,  but  to  all  industrial  organiza- 
tions. After  a  person  has  been  employed  he  soon  learns  that 
he  must  be  loyal,  or  at  least  that  he  must  give  the  appearance 
of  loyalty.  Loyalty  in  all  groups  is  gained  in  much  the  same 
manner,  namely,  by  passing  unquestioned  premises  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  or  at  least  from  the  leaders  down 
through  the  rank  and  file  of  membership.  Public  speakers 
may  profit  by  appeals  to  such  group  loyalties. 

One  of  the  significant  loyalties  is  the  loyalty  to  leadership. 
In  times  of  social  stress,  an  individual  who  seems  best  qualified 
to  lead  the  group  out  of  its  difficulty  will  be  accepted  as  leader. 
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As  he  approaches  success — perhaps  achieving  a  measure  of  it 
and  thus  fulfilling  our  confidence  in  him — we  become  all 
the  more  enthusiastic  for  him.  By  such  means  leaders  gain 
control5  over  the  mass  of  population.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  accept  a  given  leader  are  often  led  almost  blindfolded — so 
completely  do  they  trust  him.  We  expect  to  find  some  measure 
of  personal  loyalty  to  be  shown  to  such  people  as  ministers, 
teachers,  executives  of  businesses,  political  leaders,  and  officers 
of  social  organizations  such  as  fraternities,  luncheon  clubs,  or 
church  groups;  in  short,  we  expect  to  find  personal  loyalty 
toward  any  person  who  occupies  a  position  of  leadership. 

Personal  loyalty  to  some  leader  can  be  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  people's  lives.  Witness  the  followers  of  Napo- 
leon, or  study  any  other  crisis  that  encouraged  a  daring  leader- 
ship in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds.  In  the  calmer  moments 
of  social  activity,  when  each  individual  feels  himself  rather 
secure,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  so  great  a  manifestation  of 
personal  loyalty.  But  let  the  future  of  an  honored  business 
house  be  threatened,  let  a  nation  be  attacked,  and  personal 
loyalty  comes  to  the  front  at  once.  Occasionally  a  speaker  is 
in  a  position  which  enables  him  to  ask  for  the  personal  loyalty 
of  his  followers,  but  that  is  very  exceptional.  It  is,  however, 
often  desirable  for  a  speaker  to  encourage  loyalty  to  another. 
Thus  the  cheer  leader  asks  for  loyalty  to  the  coach,  and  the 
loyal  churchman  appeals  for  loyalty  to  the  priest. 

Example. — This  factor  of  motivation  often  impels  us  into 
action  which  otherwise  we  would  fear  to  undertake.  How 
often  does  a  boy  say  to  his  chum,  "I  will  if  you  will!"  The 
fact  that  another  person  takes  hold  of  a  wire  which  we  thought 
carried  electricity  is  good  evidence  to  us  that  after  all  we 
need  not  be  afraid  to  handle  it.  If  Mrs.  Roberts  can  "put  up" 
two  bushels  of  peaches  in  one  day,  Mrs.  Jones  is  also  likely 
to  order  two  bushels.  Before  the  city  council  a  public  speaker 
may  argue,  "If  the  Minneapolis  police  force  has  a  squad  of 
automobiles  equipped  with  radio,  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
thing  here?"  It  is  clearly  evident  that  example  is  an  important 
factor  in  motivating  human  action. 
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Rivalry. — Rivalry  may  take  two  forms,  either  as  one  indi- 
vidual against  another  individual  in  order  to  determine  leader- 
ship, or  as  one  group  against  another  group.  The  struggle  for 
leadership  is  apparent  all  around  us.  The  second  is  exem- 
plified by  war  and  by  competition  between  businesses.  In  such 
situations,  individuals  have  a  feeling  of  fear  toward  the  other 
group.  They  may  not  be  afraid  of  total  extinction  or  complete 
failure,  but  they  do  feel  that  their  security  is  threatened  in 
some  way.  It  may  be  observed  that  when  a  person  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  he  does  not  consider  himself  secure 
unless  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  thoroughly  allied  with  that 
superior.  So  also,  no  one  feels  that  his  own  group  is  thor- 
oughly safe  if  another  group  is  in  a  superior  position.  The 
motivating  factor  of  rivalry  between  groups  may  be  considered 
a  form  of  fear. 

Non-Social  Environmental  Factors — There  have  thus  far 
been  mentioned  seven  factors  in  human  motivation,  all  of 
which  have  been  of  a  social  nature.  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
to  do  with  man's  relation  to  man.  Strictly  speaking,  a  person's 
fellowmen  constitute  a  part  of  his  environment.  The  rest  of 
his  environment  is  made  up  of  inanimate  surroundings  and 
animal  life. 

The  non-social  factors  of  present-day  environment  are 
relatively  less  important  to  the  public  speaker,  and  we  may 
group  them  together.  The  more  significant  menaces  in  today's 
environment  are  accident,  poor  health,  and  inability  to  secure 
money.  One  may  very  nearly  control  his  non-social  environ- 
ment by  means  of  money.  This  has  become  the  key  to  so 
many  things  that  it  offers  the  public  speaker  a  most  powerful 
appeal.  Whenever  it  has  a  direct  application  it  is  almost  incon- 
trovertible. Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
show  a  direct  connection  between  money  and  such  subjects  as 
are  most  frequently  used  in  speaking.  A  speaker  who  strains 
to  show  how  much  the  high  tariff  costs  each  one  of  us  is 
somehow  not  very  convincing,  because  we  fail  to  see  any  direct 
connection  with  our  own  pocketbooks.  The  food  we  eat,  the 
weather,  the  house  we  live  in,  and  many  other  factors  in  our 
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environment  affect  our  health,  and  if  one  of  these  should  be 
the  prime  interest  in  the  speech,  it  would  probably  make  an 
excellent  subject,  but  it  is  usually  difficult  to  adapt  them  to 
other  subjects  and  use  them  as  factors  of  motivation. 

Internal  Factors. — If  the  individual  is  "feeling"  one  way, 
he  will  react  to  motivation  differently  than  if  he  is  "feeling" 
another  way.  This  variation  may  be  explained  by  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  organism  itself,  and  such  differ- 
ences may  be  called  internal  factors  of  motivation. 

1.  The  physical  well-being  of  an  individual  is  something 
more  than  being  ill  or  not  being  ill.  It  consists  of  bodily 
efficiency  and  depends  upon  general  health:  whether  or  not 
the  blood  stream  is  poisoned  perhaps  by  a  sinus  infection; 
whether  or  not  the  glandular  system  furnishes  the  blood  with 
the  necessary  chemicals;  whether  or  not  we  secure  satisfac- 
tory sleep.  These  and  many  other  things  affect  the  manner 
in  which  an  individual  responds  to  any  stimulus.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  whole  physical  well-being  of  an  individual  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  human  motivation.  But  it  is  one  about  which 
the  public  speaker  can  do  little  or  nothing. 

2.  Mental  factors  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  Every- 
thing mental  is  based  on  physiological  facts  to  which  are  added 
experience  and  observation.  If  one's  body  is  functioning 
well  and  if  he  is  aware  of  no  menaces,  he  is  satisfied.  People 
are  dissatisfied  if  they  are  aware  of  internal  or  external 
menaces.  When  dissatisfied,  a  person  will  be  more  likely  to 
do  rash  things  and  try  new  experiments.  When  a  certain 
company  was  about  to  go  bankrupt  in  the  early  days  of  radio, 
the  officials  tried  an  extensive  campaign  of  radio  advertising, 
spending  more  money  than  they  would  even  have  been  induced 
to  spend  for  advertising  under  normal  circumstances.  George 
Washington,  in  desperation,  tried  the  difficult  feat  of  crossing 
the  Delaware.  A  person  who  is  dissatisfied  will  be  more 
likely  to  become  revolutionary  in  political  philosophy.  It  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  how  bad  his  condition,  but  rather 
how  dissatisfied  he  is.    The  peasants  of  France  and  the  riff-raff 
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of  Paris  were  no  worse  off  in  1789  than  poor  classes  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  but  their  philosophers  and  writers  had  made 
them  feel  their  position  more  keenly.  They  were  more  dis- 
satisfied. Dissatisfied  people  are  willing  to  see  social  conditions 
ploughed  through.  But  the  satisfied  person  preaches  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home,  the  value  of  the  church,  traditional  forms  of 
education.  He  wants  the  status  quo  to  continue.  In  public 
speaking  it  is  apparent  that  the  mental  factors  of  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  play  a  most  important  part. 

We  may  list  the  factors  of  human  motivation  as  follows : 

The  desire  for  approval 

Shame 

Sympathy 

Unquestioned  premises 

Loyalty 

Example 

Rivalry 

Non-social  environmental  factors 

Internal  factors 

There  may  be  other  factors  but  these  certainly  include  nearly 
all  of  them.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  they  are  based  either 
on  the  principle  of  self-preservation  or  on  the  principle  of  racial 
well-being,  and  it  will  be  found  that  both  of  these  principles  con- 
stitute ways  by  means  of  which  the  individual  adjusts  to  the 
group,  and  ultimately  they  are  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  group. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  fear.  It  runs  throughout  our 
whole  experience.  We  either  trust  or  fear  everything  about 
us.  The  extent  of  fear  determines  the  effort  we  will  put  forth 
to  avoid  or  destroy  anything  which  threatens  us.  The  measure 
of  trust  which  we  put  in  anything  determines  the  effort  we 
will  put  forth  to  seek  and  preserve  it. 

A  human  being  does  not  react  to  any  one  single  factor. 
He  responds  to  his  whole  environment.  There  may  be  many 
causes  of  action,  but  the  individual  must  necessarily  respond 
as  a  single  unit.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  both  to  run  away 
and  to  remain.     It  is  just  as  impossible  both  to  be  afraid  and 
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to  trust,  or  to  enjoy  and  to  dislike.  Therefore,  a  person  who 
likes  one  part  of  a  thing  may  be  drawn  to  like  the  whole  thing 
if  that  part  is  given  enough  emphasis.  An  automobile  sales- 
man tries  to  discover  things  about  his  car  that  appeal  to  the 
prospect.  He  then  proceeds  to  emphasize  these  again  and 
again.  Suppose  the  prospect  likes  the  way  the  machine  drives, 
but  is  not  impressed  with  its  appearance.  The  clever  salesman 
will  keep  the  prospect  in  the  driver's  seat  and  let  him  drive 
the  car  around  the  city  while  encouraging  him  to  buy.  The 
motivation  of  an  audience  in  this  respect  is  not  unlike  the 
motivation  of  an  individual.  Their  attention  should  be  held 
to  factors  which  are  most  effective.  Other  factors  should  be 
ignored. 

Exercises 

1.  What  negative  and  positive  factors  of  motivation  might  be 
influential  in  the  following  situations  ? 

(a)  A  young  girl,  who  had  never  smoked,  when  offered  a  cigar- 

ette at  a  party  where  other  girls  were  smoking. 

(b)  A  capitalist  to  buy  his  country's  bonds  in  time  of  war. 

(c)  A  student  to  attend  a  football  game. 

(d)  A  man  about  to  loan  money  to  a  student. 

(e)  A  group  of  employees  to  continue  working  without  receiv- 

ing any  salary. 

(f )  A  man  to  join  a  church. 

(g)  A  child  to  "play  hooky"  from  school. 

(h)  An  employee  to  report  another  one  who  had  shirked  his 

duty, 
(i)  A  mother  to  lie  to  save  a  member  of  her  family. 

2.  How  is  each  of  the  following  statements  to  be  classified  in 
the  list  of  motivating  factors  ? 

(a)  "I  absolutely  won't  go  because  I  don't  have  any  dress  fit  to 

wear  there." 

(b)  "It  never  pays  to  buy  anything  cheap." 

(c)  "Oh,  I'm  just  so  tired,  I  can't  go  to  the  opera." 

(d)  "When  I  saw  the  smash-up,  I  swore  I'd  never  go  over  forty 

again." 

(e)  "I  would  have  bought  several  of  the  articles  if  my  friends 

hadn't  been  with  me." 

(f)  "I'll  stay  with  these  refugees  until  some  food  reaches  them." 
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(g)  "I  won't  wear  those  clothes;  they  aren't  nearly  as  good- 
looking  as  Mary's." 

(h)  "If  I  just  knew  how  it  was  coming  out,  I  could  work  all 
day  at  it." 

(i)  "I  feel  better  already,  since  I  know  that  the  doctor  is  com- 
ing." 

(j)  "I  don't  like  to  ride  on  Sunday  afternoon;  traffic  is  too 
heavy." 

3.  See  how  many  factors  of  motivation  you  could  use  for  some 
proposition  of  your  own  choice.  Indicate  the  general  nature  of 
each  factor.    An  example  of  what  is  meant  follows : 

Proposition :  To  motivate  a  man  to  go  to  a  church  picnic. 

Desire  for  approval :  "The  clergyman  will  be  mighty  glad  to 
see  you  there." 

Shame :     "Everybody  expects  you  to  go." 

Sympathy:  "You  know  your  wife  wants  to  go,  but  she  won't 
unless  you  do." 

Unquestioned  premise :  "It  does  a  man  good  to  get  outdoors 
for  an  afternoon." 

Loyalty:     "Besides,  our  class  wants  to  make  a  good  showing." 

Rivalry :  "The  women  are  trying  to  get  the  biggest  representa- 
tion and  get  the  banner,  but  we  won  last  year,  and  if  every- 
body turns  out  we  can  do  it  again." 

Non-social  environmental  factor  (financial)  :  "Johnson  will  be 
there,  and  we'll  ask  him  about  moving  his  office  into  your 
building." 

Physical  well-being:  "You  remember  what  a  fine  time  we  had 
on  the  picnic  last  year." 

Mental  satisfaction:  "Everything  is  going  well  at  the  office. 
You  can  afford  to  relax  a  bit." 

(All  these  would  never  be  used  for  any  one  occasion,  but  this 
list  typifies  the  search  for  factors  of  human  motivation  and  illus- 
trates what  is  to  be  done  in  the  exercise.) 

In  case  you  have  difficulty  in  selecting  a  subject,  these  are 
suggested : 

(a)  To  sell  a  woman  an  automobile. 

(b)  To  persuade  a  group  of  laborers  to  join  a  labor  union. 

(c)  To  persuade  a  man  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for 

the  presidency. 

(d)  To  persuade  a  boy  to  go  to  Sunday  school. 

(e)  To  persuade  a  mother  to  let  her  boy  go  swimming. 
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(f )  To  persuade  a  girl  to  take  out  a  life  insurance  policy. 

(g)  To  spend  your  last  bit  of  change  to  buy  a  magazine  from  a 

small  ragged  boy. 

(h)   To  persuade  your  mother  to  go  to  a  movie. 

(i)   To  persuade  your  father  to  leave  the  office  and  take  a  vaca- 
tion trip. 

Channels  through  which  Factors  in  Human  Motivation  are 
Received  in  Human  Consciousness 

There  are  three  ways,  and  only  three,  by  which  an  individual 
may  receive  factors  which  will  influence  his  action :  first-hand 
experience,  observation,  and  language. 

First-Hand  Experience. — Our  own  experience  constitutes 
the  most  primitive  source  of  motivating  factors,  and  it  is  the 
most  significant.  Anything  which  you  actually  know  to  have 
affected  your  well-being  is  sure  to  be  remembered  and  to  be 
highly  effective.  If  you  burn  your  finger,  it  will  check  similar 
carelessness  for  some  time.  If  some  one  warns  you  against 
such  carelessness,  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  significant.  The 
reason  older  people  are  so  hard  to  change  is  because  many  more 
personal  experiences  have  been  burned  into  the  background  of 
their  lives;  when  such  experiences  are  aroused  in  memory, 
they  become  violent  factors  of  motivation.  In  the  course  of 
an  address  before  farmers,  a  speaker  merely  intimated  that 
farmers  might  not  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff — a  thing  which 
most  economists  take  as  a  self-evident  fact.  But  by  that  very 
vague  intimation  he  aroused  the  bitter  antagonism  of  a  farmer 
who  thirty  years  before  had  received  a  low  price  for  his  wool, 
for  which  he  had  blamed  the  low  tariff.  This  unpleasant  ex- 
perience had  impressed  itself  so  deeply  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  farmer  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  remove  it. 
Even  an  experience  exactly  to  the  contrary  could  not  have 
changed  his  view,  because  he  would  have  found  some  way  of 
explaining  the  second  situation  on  a  different  basis.  Personal 
experience  is  the  source  of  the  most  powerful  influence  in  de- 
termining human  action.  We  approve  those  things  which  we 
associate  with  our  well-being ;  and  anything  which  opposes  our 
well-being  we  disapprove. 
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Observation. — "Seeing  is  believing"  runs  the  proverb,  and 
it  is  based  upon  the  psychological  fact  that  when  we  are  struck 
by  a  stimulus  we  associate  it  first  with  our  own  experiences  and 
then  with  experiences  which  we  have  observed.  If  we  see  an 
airplane  fall,  we  are  more  wary  about  accepting  invitations  to  fly. 

Language. — This  includes  both  oral  and  written  language. 
It  may  be  seen  that  observation  is  built  upon. experience.  If  it 
were  possible  to  have  a  human  being  who  had  never  had  any 
experience,  he  could  acquire  no  information  through  observa- 
tion. A  blind  person  who  more  or  less  suddenly  acquires  sight 
is  unable  to  gather  new  information  through  his  newly  acquired 
sense.  Not  until  he  associates  the  visual  image  with  his  previous 
experience  does  a  visual  image  mean  anything.  He  might  have 
carried  a  cane  many  years,  but  if  he  saw  it  lying  on  the  floor,  he 
would  not  know  what  it  was.  As  soon  as  he  took  it  in  his  hands, 
however,  he  would  immediately  associate  the  visual  image  of 
the  cane  with  its  tactual  image. 

The  use  of  language  as  a  motivating  factor  is  based  upon 
both  experience  and  observation.  A  sentence  has  absolutely  no 
meaning  for  us  unless  we  are  able  to  associate  its  language  with 
our  previous  observation  and  experience.  So  from  a  very  limited 
field  of  experience  and  observation,  which  is  not  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  any  animal,  we  increase  our  scope  of  knowl- 
edge by  the  use  of  language ;  and  thereby  our  behavior  becomes 
infinitely  more  complex  than  that  of  any  animal.  For  every 
factor  of  motivation  which  we  gain  by  experience,  hundreds  are 
gained  through  language.  So  it  is  that  children  need  not  be 
run  down  by  automobiles  to  develop  in  them  a  factor  which 
makes  them  watch  carefully  when  crossing  the  street.  That 
factor  is  given  them  by  language.  There  was  a  time  when  per- 
sonal experience  in  battle  might  teach  a  person  to  be  a  patriotic 
citizen.  Now  patriotism  is  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
language.  There  was  a  time  when  personal  experience  taught 
the  value  of  property.  To  lose  a  certain  hatchet  or  fish-hook, 
or  blankets,  meant  hunger  or  cold.  Now  we  learn  the  value  bf 
property  early  in  life  by  the  example  of  our  elders  as  given  us 
by  language.     Our  love  of  home  is  cultivated  largely  through 
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language.  In  fact,  as  we  go  through  all  the  factors  that  influence 
human  conduct,  we  cannot  find  one  that  is  not  influenced  con- 
siderably by  language,  and  some  of  them  are  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  through  the  sole  medium  of  language. 
All  superstitions  are  developed  through  language  alone. 

So  there  are  three  sources  of  motivating  factors :  experience, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all,  then  observation,  and  finally  language, 
which,  although  not  so  powerful,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  manipulate  an  infinite  amount  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Of  these  three,  language  is  practically  the  only  medium  di- 
rectly used  by  the  speaker.  But  he  may  well  remember  that 
language  is  meaningful  only  when  it  is  related  to  first  hand 
experience  and  observation.  And  the  more  closely  language 
relates  to  experience  and  observation  the  more  effective  it  will 
be.  In  talking  to  a  parent-teachers  meeting,  one  cannot  make  a 
point  so  easily  by  speaking  in  terms  of  abstract  psychological 
theory  as  by  talking  about  the  every  day  problems  of  child  guid- 
ance ;  of  how  to  get  children  to  hang  up  their  coats,  how  to  eat 
properly  and  to  drink  milk.  These  are  sources  of  experience 
and  observation  with  which  every  one  of  his  auditors  would 
be  well  acquainted,  and  other  things  being  equal,  such  material 
would  be  more  significant. 

Exercise 
Through  which  of  the  three  channels  did  you  receive  motivating 
factors  that  are  associated  with  your  attitude  toward : 

(a)  Life  insurance  (f)   The  United  States  Navy 

(b)  Women's  crying  (g)  The  stock  market 

(c)  Packard  automobiles  (h)   Latin 

(d)  Cremation  (i)    Stuttering 

(e)  College  debating-  (j)   Hospitals 

Belief 

A  belief  is  a  group  of  motivating  factors  which  are  coordi- 
nated to  produce  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  response  to  a 
proposition.  A  proposition  is  a  statement  which  involves  truth, 
such  as : 
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The  Democratic  party  is  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 

common  man  than  the  Republican  party. 
Scandinavian  people  work  harder  than  the  people  of  France. 
Children  should  never  be  whipped. 
Ice-cream  is  a  good  food. 

Beliefs  Are  Established  Without  Our  Awareness. — In  the 

earliest  days  of  childhood  we  begin  to  combine  factors  of  motiva- 
tion into  groups  that  constitute  favorable  or  unfavorable  re- 
sponses. If  a  child  is  pushed  over  by  a  dog,  and  the  dog  tries  to 
lick  the  child,  the  incident  will  create  a  strong  belief  that  the  dog 
is  dangerous.  Months  later,  even  after  the  child  has  forgotten 
the  affair,  the  sight  of  a  dog  might  arouse  considerable  fear. 
Few  people  know  just  why  they  hold  even  their  most  vigorous 
beliefs.  For  instance,  every  one  has  a  rather  definite  belief  re- 
garding immortality  and,  in  some  situations,  would  be  capable  of 
arguing  warmly  in  behalf  of  his  position.  But  who  can  tell 
under  what  circumstances  he  formulated  his  belief  and  just  what 
factors  of  motivation  were  coordinated  to  produce  it?  Who 
can  tell  just  what  factors  developed  his  love  of  home,  his  patri- 
otism, a  preference  for  a  certain  kind  of  breakfast  food,  or 
choice  of  occupation  ?  In  some  cases  it  can  be  done.  A  young 
man  may  take  up  medicine  largely  because  of  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  his  father,  who  is  a  physician.  But  even  though  we 
recognize  some  of  the  factors,  there  are  doubtless  many  which 
we  cannot  recognize.  The  young  man  entering  the  medical  pro- 
fession may  attribute  his  choice  to  the  influence  of  his  father, 
but  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  attitude  of  others  to- 
ward his  father  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  And  bits 
of  conversation  such  as  "Well,  son,  you'll  be  lucky  to  step  into 
your  father's  shoes,"  might  have  been  highly  influential.  Most 
of  our  beliefs  go  back  to  such  obscure  origins  that  we  could  not 
possibly  put  our  fingers  on  the  specific  factors  from  which  they 
originated. 

Exercises 

i.  Select  two  of  the  following  beliefs,  or  their  opposites,  and 
tell  how  you  think  your  particular  belief  developed.    Do  your  best 
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to  ferret  out  all  the  factors.    Use  a  proposition  on  which  you  have 
a  definite  and  vigorous  belief. 

(a)  Foreign  missions  are  worthy  of  support. 

(b)  Evolution  is  justifiable. 

(c)  The  telephone  company  is  an  undesirable  monopoly. 

(d)  Young  men  should  refuse  to  go  to  war. 

(e)  The  United  States  has  something  to  fear  from  Japan. 

(f)  Dieting  is  foolish. 

(g)  Every  college  woman  should  take  a  general  course  in  home 

economics. 

(h)  Women  drivers  should  be  compelled  to  pass  an  examination 
before  obtaining  a  driver's  license. 

(i)  The  British  system  of  radio  advertising  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  American. 

(j)  Students  should  be  left  on  their  honor  during  an  examina- 
tion. 

(k)   Public  ownership  of  railroads  would  insure  better  service. 

(1)  College  women  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  physical 
education. 

(m)  Married  women  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  Select  a  belief  which  you  hold  and  show  how  you  think  it 
developed.  Be  sure  to  select  one  in  which  you  can  trace  the  origin 
and  development  fairly  closely.  Point  out  especially  those  factors 
which  you  did  not  realize  at  the  time  were  helping  to  develop  a  belief. 

Belief  Is  Not  Necessarily  Founded  on  Understanding. — 

There  is  no  class  of  people  in  America  today  which  has  devoted 
itself  more  intensely  to  the  problem  of  human  motivation  than 
the  advertising  profession.  With  tremendous  rewards  for  suc- 
cess and  forced  to  pay  for  failure  by  the  complete  collapse  of  a 
nation-wide  business,  and  compelled  to  experiment  with  new 
methods  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  take  the  risk,  advertis- 
ing men  have  studied  the  problem  of  human  motivation  as  no 
public  speaker  could  possibly  hope  to.  And  they  agree  that 
understanding  is  not  essential  to  belief.  Turn  the  pages  of  any 
magazine  and  you  may  observe  their  practices  for  yourself. 
This  was  also  shown  by  an  experiment  reported  by  an  expert 
in  advertising: 
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"One  does  not  go  through  the  processes  of  logic  to  establish  his 
beliefs.  If  logic  is  used  at  all  it  is  to  justify  a  belief  already  estab- 
lished .  .  . 

"The  advertising  of  the  improved  Gillette  razor  offered  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  the  relation  between  belief  and  reasoning. 
In  1921  the  Gillette  Razor  Company  announced  'a  new  triumph  of 
American  inventive  genius  of  startling  interest  to  every  man  with 
a  beard  to  shave.'  The  advertisements  stated  that  the  'fulcrum 
shoulder,  overhanging  cap,  and  channeled  guard'  were  the  three  in- 
novations which  made  possible,  'for  the  first  time  in  any  razor, 
micrometric  control  of  blade  position/  A  diagram,  reproduced 
...  (in  the  accompanying  figure)  showed  .  .  .  how  the  blade  is 
biflexed  between  overhanging  cap  and  fulcrum  shoulder.  It  is 
flexed  once  into  the  inside  curve  of  the  cap.  This  is  the  minor 
flexure — the  curve  for  easy  gliding  action  and  play  of  the  wrist 
in  shaving.  It  is  flexed  a  second  time — more  sharply  and  in  a 
shorter  radius — by  the  grip  of  the  overhanging  cap  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  fulcrum  shoulder.     This  is  the  major  flexure. 

"This  arrangement  provided  an  exactness  of  adjustment  to 
1/1000  inch.  Advertisements  containing  the  above  information  and 
well  illustrated  were  given  to  55  men,  college  students  and  university 
graduates,  together  with  a  series  of  seven  questions  intended  to  test 
both  their  belief  in  the  new  razor  and  their  understanding  of  it. 
The  answers  of  these  questions  showed  that  all  the  students  agreed 
that  the  new  razor  was  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that  they  would 
rather  pay  $5  for  the  new  one  than  $1  or  $2  for  the  old  one.  In  sup- 
porting their  belief  they  were  allowed  to  consult  the  advertisement  as 
much  as  they  wished.  They  quoted  the  'fulcrum  shoulder,  over- 
hanging cap  and  channeled  guard,'  which  made  possible  'micrometric 
control  of  blade  position,'  but  not  one  of  them  could  explain  how  the 
micrometric  control  was  obtained  or  what  advantage  there  would 
be  in  having  such  micrometric  control.  They  believed  that  the 
'channeled  guard'  was  an  improvement  although  they  could  not  tell 
why  it  was  an  improvement.  As  to  the  importance  of  major  and 
minor  flexures  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  Five  minutes'  exami- 
nation of  an  enlarged  diagram  of  the  new  razor  improved  their 
understanding  of  the  razor  little  or  not  at  all.  Here  is  a  belief  effec- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  the  advertiser  in  spite  of  the  inability  of 
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the  reader  to  support  his  belief  with  reason.  This  experiment  is 
quoted  merely  to  show  that  reasoning  is  not  needed  to  create 
belief."  1 

Some  one  may  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
ethical  thus  to  influence  human  action.  The  instruments  of  per- 
suasion, however,  are  non-ethical;  and  if  we  are  to  pass  any 
judgment,  it  must  be  relative  to  the  purpose  for  which  these 
instruments  are  used.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  no  matter  how  hard  we  try  to  explain  the  simplest 
propositions  to  the  most  intelligent  people,  we  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  in  their  ability  to  gain  understanding.  After  all, 
the  world  does  not  proceed  by  reason.  Mankind  blunders 
through  practically  all  of  its  social  reforms.  Some  great  need 
arises.  There  is  a  tremendous  emotional  disturbance,  and  a 
thousand  tongues  begin  to  wag.  Agitators  excite  us,  various 
action  is  proposed,  steps  are  taken,  and  the  agitation  does  not 
cease  until  we  are  tired  or  until  conditions  have  become  tolerable 
again.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  such  action  is  taken 
with  a  great  degree  of  understanding.  Regardless  of  how  much 
we  try  to  make  reason  the  basis  of  motivating  people,  we  shall 
usually  find  other  means  to  be  more  certainly  effective. 

The  Relation  of  Belief  to  Action. — All  of  us  carry  around 
with  us  a  great  many  urmserj'  belief s,  even  beliefs  that  contradict 
each  other.  After  all,  a  belief  is  no  guarantee  of  action.  There 
are  many  degrees  of  belief,  all  the  way  from  vague  impulses  to 
unchangeable  conviction.  A  person  may  believe  he  should  go  to 
church  but  he  may  seldom  go.  The  various  factors  tending  to 
motivate  him  in  that  direction  are  not  strong  enough.  On  the 
basis  of  an  unquestioned  premise  which  he  has  heard  again  and 
again,  he  admits  that  he  should  go.  But  he  has  experienced 
certain  environmental  factors  in  church  which  outweigh  the 
unquestioned  premise.  These  environmental  factors  may  have 
been  the  heat  of  the  church  on  a  warm  Sunday  morning,  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon  that  bored  him,  being  forced  to  remain  awake 
when  he  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  Such  environmental  factors  con- 
stituted menaces  to  his  well-being,   and  whenever  church   is 

1  Albert  T.  Poffenberger,  Psychology  in  Advertising,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1932, 
PP-  540-542- 
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mentioned  they  easily  overcome  the  oft-repeated  unquestioned 
premise  that  one  should  attend  church. 

Consider  another  example.2  From  a  set  of  factors  in  his 
experience  one  may  feel  that  he  should  take  regular  physical 
exercise.  This  concept  would  be  gained  chiefly  through  lan- 
guage ;  perhaps  through  lectures,  casual  conversation,  and  read- 
ing newspapers  and  magazines.  Other  factors  of  motivation 
might  be  gained  through  observing  the  distress  of  some  one  who 
had  not  taken  regular  exercise.  Opposed  to  this  set  of  factors 
might  be  such  stronger  ones  as :  shame  of  one's  awkwardness 
in  sports;  menaces  in  the  form  of  its  costing  too  much  money 
and  taking  too  much  time  from  business ;  the  memory  of  feeling 
physically  wretched  after  taking  exercises  on  previous  occasions ; 
and  perhaps  other  internal  factors  of  motivation  such  as  rheu- 
matism. These  negative  factors,  or  any  one  of  them,  might 
easily  be  powerful  enough  to  overcome  unquestioned  premises 
in  favor  of  physical  exercise. 

Every  set  of  motivating  factors,  i.e.,  every  belief,  tends  to 
work  itself  out  in  action  when  the  pertinent  stimulus  is  received 
by  the  individual.  A  belief  is  comparable  to  a  skill.  Take,  for 
example,  the  skill  of  throwing  a  curved  ball.  When  we  say  a 
man  knows  how  to  throw  a  curve,  we  mean  that  he  has  a  com- 
bination or  sequence  of  muscle  contractions  worked  out  and 
established — a  set  of  contractions  that  will  send  a  ball  spinning 
through  the  air  to  make  it  curve  in  a  certain  manner.  This  set 
of  muscular  contractions  is  controlled  by  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  same  way  that  this  pattern  of  activity  is  prepared  in  the 
nervous  system  of  a  baseball  pitcher,  just  so  are  belief  patterns 
established.  When  a  pertinent  stimulus  presents  itself,  the  belief 
pattern  will  tend  to  work  itself  out  and  produce  the  result  for 
which  it  was  developed.  It  may  not  do  it  always  in  the  same 
manner.  A  baseball  pitcher  will  not  use  his  muscles  in  just  the 
same  way  if  he  has  on  a  heavy  coat,  or  if  his  arm  is  strained. 
But  if  the  right  set  of  stimuli  are  present,  he  will  somehow  throw 
the  curved  ball.  In  the  same  way,  the  appropriate  stimuli  will 
bring  a  belief  to  the  foreground  and  this  belief  will  tend  to  work 
itself  out  in  action. 


2  Cf.  J.  A.  Winans,  Public  Speaking,  The  Century  Co.,  1922,  p.  187. 
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Inconsistency. — Human  kind  is  amusingly  inconsistent. 
There  are  those  who  would  not  steal  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  who  might  plunder  a  watermelon  patch,  steal  a  ride 
on  the  railroad,  or  "snitch"  an  apple  from  a  fruit  stand.  People 
are  just  as  inconsistent  in  matters  of  social  concern.  Witness 
the  man  who  believes  woman  should  be  treated  as  man's  equal, 
but  who  dominates  every  move  his  wife  makes ;  the  man  who 
refuses  to  buy  anything  on  Sunday,  but  who  will  ask  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  buy  gasoline  so  that  he  can  drive  the  car; 
the  professional  lecturer  on  the  evils  of  alcoholism  who  secretly 
carries  a  bottle  which  eventually  he  uses  to  the  extent  of  becom- 
ing a  confirmed  drunkard. 

On  the  basis  of  information  already  given,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  could  develop.  We  can  imagine  a  group  of  factors 
that  might  influence  a  young  man  to  dress  well  in  so  far  as  his 
neckties  were  concerned.  But  if  he  did  not  have  a  similarly 
effective  group  of  factors  for  his  shoes,  he  would  not  be  so  care- 
ful of  them.  In  putting  on  his  ties,  he  would  be  critical  of  them ; 
while  putting  on  his  shoes,  he  would  be  thinking  of  something 
else. 

The  man  who  believes  in  equal  rights  for  women  may  receive 
his  set  of  motivating  factors  from  reading  and  from  hearing 
others  talk.  When  the  abstract  question  of  women's  rights  is 
put  before  him  he  always  revives  those  unquestioned  premises 
and  theoretical  considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  wife 
awakens  an  entirely  different  set  of  factors.  He  knows  from 
experience  that  she  does  not  want  to  make  decisions  for  herself, 
and  he  always  has  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  dominating  her. 
Consequently,  he  treats  her  in  a  manner  entirely  inconsistent 
with  his  general  theories  about  women's  place  in  society.  The 
stimuli  are  entirely  separate,  the  motivating  factors  connected 
with  those  stimuli  are  entirely  separate,  and  so  the  resultant 
actions  are  entirely  separate.  How  easy  it  is,  then,  to  be  incon- 
sistent !  If  anything  makes  us  aware  of  such  inconsistency,  we 
try  desperately  to  find  some  reasonable  difference  (which  can 
usually  be  done — in  our  own  opinion  at  least),  but  if  that  seems 
impossible,  we  either  angrily  drop  the  subject  or  laughingly 
admit  we  are  inconsistent.    In  time  we  may  change,  but  not  very 
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often,  because  the  associations  have  to  be  destroyed  and  new 
sets  of  motivating  factors  brought  together,  a  process  that  always 
takes  time  and  is  usually  impossible  if  the  original  factors  are 
well  established. 

The  Process  of  Changing  Belief. — Even  though  a  person 
h?s  a  rather  prominent  belief  which  we  wish  to  destroy,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  somewhere  submerged  in  his  reactions  is  a 
belief  of  a  somewhat  opposite  nature.  We  should  try  to  find  it, 
to  draw  it  forth,  to  build  on  it,  to  emphasize  it,  and  then  throw 
it  against  the  belief  to  be  destroyed.  This  is  one  way  of  destroy- 
ing a  belief.  But  it  is  seen  that  in  the  process  of  throwing  one 
belief  against  the  other  it  is  very  possible  that  we  shall  arouse 
an  unfavorable  reaction  because  the  revealing  of  an  inconsistency 
is  never  pleasantly  received. 

It  is  preferable  not  to  reveal  the  inconsistency,  but  rather  to 
develop  a  new  set  of  reactions  which  will  spring  into  action  more 
quickly  and  more  powerfully  than  the  former  dominating  belief. 
In  that  case,  there  will  be  no  clash.  The  belief  to  be  destroyed 
may  not  be  touched,  but  it  falls  into  disuse.  And  so  a  belief  is 
not  so  much  changed  as  outgrown,  not  so  much  destroyed  as 
supplanted.  This  is  a  hard  fact  for  the  public  speaker  to  face. 
In  the  nature  of  the  role  he  is  called  upon  to  play,  he  would  like 
to  think  it  was  possible  to  revolutionize  his  listener's  belief  in 
the  short  span  of  an  evening's  address.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
seldom  possible,  and  the  speaker  should  realize  his  limitations. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  ask  a  person  to  select  some  proposi- 
tion on  which  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  have  him  tell  just 
how  he  happened  to  change  it.  In  the  first  place,  almost  every 
one  has  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  proposition  on  which  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  for  the  process  of  changing  is  so  gradual  that 
he  is  entirely  unaware  of  any  change.  Finally,  however,  he  will 
find  something.  The  first  thing  he  will  note  is  that  the  change 
has  taken  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  the  case  of  well-estab- 
lished beliefs  probably  several  years.  Then  he  will  usually  ob- 
serve there  were  many  different  causes  of  the  change.  Some  of 
the  least  obvious  factors,  slight  passing  remarks  or  casual  obser- 
vations, may  have  been  highly  significant.     He  will  realize  that 
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the  new  belief  has  grown  quietly  upon  him,  and  came  gradually 
to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  college  girl,  reared  in  a  conservative  but  intellectual  home, 
was  early  given  an  unfavorable  response  to  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. The  way  in  which  she  told  how  her  belief  was  changed 
is  typical  of  the  transformation  of  belief  on  such  topics.  As  far 
as  she  knew,  no  factor  favorable  to  evolution  was  introduced 
into  her  life  before  entering  college,  with  the  exception  of  two 
high  school  teachers.  One  of  them  taught  botany,  and  while  he 
made  no  mention  of  evolution,  she  observed  the  fact  that  all 
plant  life  is  closely  related  and  that  one  plant  could  be  developed 
through  several  generations  into  something  considerably  dif- 
ferent. At  the  time  she  did  not  connect  that  fact  with  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Her  history  teacher,  however,  was  inclined  to  jump 
the  fences  of  his  subject  and  make  remarks  on  other  topics.  He 
did  not  say  a  great  deal  about  evolution,  save  to  make  it  plain  that 
evolution  was  widely  accepted  in  university  and  college  circles. 
This  made  a  little  impression,  but  no  appreciable  or  immediate 
change  in  her  attitude  toward  the  theory  of  evolution.  As  soon 
as  she  entered  college,  she  began  hearing  casual  references  to 
the  theory  by  various  professors  who  mentioned  it  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  manner.  She  grew  accustomed  to  the  mention  of  it  and 
began  to  expect  to  find  the  theory  among  the  intelligentsia.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  no  one  argued  with  her  about  it.  In  fact,  she 
gave  the  subject  only  passing  attention.  At  the  beginning  of  her 
sophomore  year  she  overheard  a  junior  man  arguing  rather 
heatedly  on  the  subject  with  a  freshman.  Her  attitude  toward 
the  affair  was  not  very  serious,  but  she  enjoyed  seeing  the  combat 
of  wits.  The  junior  seemed  to  have  the  advantage,  but  she 
ascribed  it  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  was  self-confident  and 
resourceful.  There  were  no  other  obvious  influences  during  her 
sophomore  year,  but  she  often  heard  it  mentioned  casually. 
Beginning  with  her  junior  year  she  took  biology.  Her  recollec- 
tion later  was  that  she  began  to  think  in  terms  of  the  evolutionary 
development  of  living  organisms  almost  with  the  beginning  of 
the  course.  The  next  semester  she  took  a  course  in  argumenta- 
tion, and  while  preparing  the  exercise  following  this  section,  it 
occurred  to  her  for  the  first  time  that  she  had  actually  changed 
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her  mind  on  the  subject  of  evolution.  It  had  begun  in  her 
junior  year  in  high  school  and  was  completed  in  her  junior  year 
in  college. 

Exercise 
Select  some  belief  which  you  have  changed,  and  make  a  state- 
ment of  how  the  new  belief  developed. 

Wishing  and  Believing. — A  desire  is  a  feeling  which  charac- 
terizes any  tendency  of  the  human  organism  to  achieve  self- 
preservation  or  racial  well-being.  We  desire  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, prestige,  and  so  on.  Every  one  of  the  factors  in  human 
motivation  presented  in  this  chapter  is  accompanied  directly  or 
indirectly  with  desire.  The  terms  desire  and  wish  are  similar. 
We  use  the  term  desire  to  connote  a  greater  urge. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  wishing  and  believing  are  closely 
connected.  Both  spring  from  factors  of  human  motivation.  A 
belief  is  a  tendency  to  react  favorably  or  unfavorably  to  a  given 
proposition.  The  wish  is  a  feeling  that  has  been  aroused  after 
the  factors  are  established  and  continues  until  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  work  themselves  out.  That  is  to  say,  we  do 
not  wish  before  the  factors  are  established.  Nor  do  we  wish 
after  they  have  worked  themselves  out  and  have  been  satisfied. 
When  your  stomach  is  filled,  you  have  no  desire — no  wish  for 
food.  After  a  time,  however,  the  internal  factor  of  human 
motivation,  called  hunger,  begins  to  manifest  itself ;  the  sight  of 
food  as  an  external  motivating  factor  also  excites  you.  You 
then  have  a  desire  or  wish  for  food  which  will  normally  continue 
until  you  have  eaten. 

Any  one  who  cares  to  investigate  further  will  find  modern 
psychologists  agreeing  that  whatever  man  "wishes  were  true,  he 
is  inclined  to  believe  is  true.  You  may  answer  this  by  saying 
that  a  man  may  wish  he  was  a  millionaire  or  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
without  believing  he  is  either.  But  when  "I  wish  I  were  a  mil- 
lionaire" is  translated  into  belief  it  does  not  become,  "I  believe 
I  am  a  millionaire''  but  rather,  "I  believe  I  would  be  happier  if 
I  were  a  millionaire."  In  most  cases  it  is  very  evident  that  wish- 
ing and  believing  are  closely  connected.  A  woman  with  a  face 
like  a  battlefield  is  likely  to  believe  she  is  beautiful  if  some  one 
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with  a  little  cleverness  has  sufficient  duplicity  to  tell  her  so.  And 
only  women  know  how  seriously  every  man  accepts  a  compli- 
ment. Whereas  a  woman  says  modestly,  "He  says  I  am; 
therefore  I  must  be  to  him,"  a  man  says,  "She  says  I  am;  she 
understands  me."  A  little  reflection  will  surely  convince  any  one 
that  we  all  tend  to  see  truth  wherever  we  want  to  see  it.  And 
this  inclination  will  carry  us  to  absolute  conviction  unless  we 
are  confronted  by  insurmountable  facts. 

Scientific  Thinking. — From  the  preceding-  discussion  it 
might  seem  that  there  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
human  thinking  and  truth — that  we  live  in  a  world  twisted  by 
prejudice  and  permeated  with  the  selfishness  of  human  desire. 
In  the  early  part  of  human  evolution  there  certainly  was  no 
other  kind  of  thinking,  nor  is  there  in  the  lives  of  most  people 
now.  And  it  must  be  granted  that  in  even  the  most  intelligent 
of  individuals  nearly  all  their  thinking  is  erratic — based  on  senti- 
ment and  prejudice.  But  there  is  a  type  of  thinking  that  is  based 
on  an  impersonal  desire — on  the  highly  significant  driving  force 
of  the  desire  for  truth.  By  desire  for  truth  is  meant  a  desire  for 
such  an  understanding  of  the  facts  of  life  as  will  enable  the 
thinker  to  predict  the  course  of  nature.  This  is  scientific 
thinking. 

The  professor  of  agronomy  who  wishes  to  find  the  effects  of 
certain  fertilizers  on  the  crop  yield  of  cotton  will  divide  a  field 
of  similar  ground  into  equal  areas  and  control  all  the  conditions 
in  such  a  way  that  the  only  variable  is  the  quantity  or  type  of 
fertilizer.  He  has  no  wish  to  see  any  one  of  them  prove  most 
effective.  In  the  fall  he  weighs  the  amount  of  cotton  produced 
in  each  plot  and  announces  the  results.  By  his  investigation  he 
proves  the  casual  relationship  between  fertilizer  and  yield.  This 
is  scientific  intellectual  activity.  The  same  personal  detachment 
may  be  present  in  the  consideration  of  governmental  policies,  in 
sociological  questions,  and  perhaps  in  philosophy. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  non-scientific  thinking  arrives 
at  invalid  conclusions.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  it  has  some 
measure  of  truth.  In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education,  two  men  may  give  exactly  the  same 
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opinion.  One  may  give  a  snap  judgment  based  on  a  blind  faith 
in  the  national  government;  certainly  non-scientific  thinking. 
The  other  judgment  may  be  based  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional needs  and  a  careful  study  of  the  facts,  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  only  after  a  thoroughly  detached  and  impersonal  con- 
sideration. Non-scientific  thinking  may  frequently  arrive  at 
valid  conclusions,  but  it  is  obvious  that  scientific  thinking  has  a 
higher  average  of  reliability  than  non-scientific  thinking. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  ultimate  test  of  every  statement  and 
the  final  authority  in  all  matters  was  the  Bible,  supplemented 
sometimes  by  Aristotle.  In  the  Bible  was  the  phrase,  "the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,"  a  clear  implication  that  the  earth  is  flat.. 
Consequently,  it  was  considered  irreligious  and  untrue  to  main- 
tain the  world  was  round.  People  refused  to  be  motivated  by 
scientific  thinking.  Nevertheless,  scientific  thinking  is  taking  an 
increasingly  prominent  place  in  human  motivation.  The  con- 
clusions of  science  tend  to  become  unquestioned  premises.  Be- 
fore modern  times,  this  tendency  was  not  at  all  well  developed, 
and  even  today  the  public  lags  too  far  behind  the  discoveries  of 
science.  But  compared  to  a  few  centuries  ago,  humanity  now 
accepts  new  unquestioned  premises  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is 
sometimes  only  a  generation  before  the  result  of  scientific  think- 
ing is  made  the  common  property  of  all  mankind. 

As  far  as  the  methods  of  scientific  thinking  are  concerned, 
they  are  practically  the  same  as  the  methods  of  ordinary  think- 
ing. In  fact,  scientific  thinking  has  taken  its  methods  from  the 
ordinary  habits  of  observing  and  classifying  information.  Some 
Indians  may  have  observed  hundreds  of  years  ago  that  a  hill  of 
corn  planted  by  accident  beside  the  decaying  carcass  of  an  animal 
grew  much  larger  than  those  at  a  distance.  Several  similar 
observations  may  have  inspired  the  Indian  to  wonder  if  the 
fertilization  of  a  hill  of  corn  by  a  dead  fish  would  increase  the 
yield.  He  did  a  bit  of  scientific  thinking,  although  it  may  have 
been  poorly  directed  and  not  carefully  safeguarded  against  in- 
accuracy. The  important  point  is  that  the  Indian  did  not  take  up 
the  practice  because  he  wanted  to  find  a  place  to  get  rid  of  some 
dead  fish,  nor  did  he  enjoy  digging  a  hole  big  enough  for  the 
fish  before  dropping  in  the  grains  of  corn.     His  thinking  was 
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built  on  desire  to  be  able  to  predict  the  course  of  nature.    It  was 
therefore  a  definite  effort  toward  scientific  thinking. 

Exercise 
Bring  to  class  an  example  of  scientific  thinking  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  course  you  have  taken. 

Every  Stimulus  Calls  for  a  Response 

Most  people  might  not  think  that  their  action  could  be  shaped 
by  any  casual  statement  unless  they  accepted  it  as  true  and  gave 
it  considerable  attention.  But  impressions  that  seem  quite  unim- 
portant when  considered  individually,  may  accumulate  to  a  point 
at  which  they  finally  gain  conviction.  The  girl  who  changed 
her  opinion  in  regard  to  evolution  was  influenced  largely  by  the 
offhand  remarks  of  dozens  of  people.  These  remarks  built  up 
a  feeling  of  familiarity  with  the  general  idea.  Instead  of  recoil- 
ing from  the  very  mention  of  the  term  evolution,  as  she  was 
first  inclined  to  do,  she  came  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  by  such  means  as  this  that  each  of  us  has  accumulated  his 
profoundest  beliefs. 

We  may  often  be  greatly  influenced  by  a  stimulus  so  slight 
that  it  occupies  our  attention  only  for  a  fleeting  second.  For 
example,  one  might  sign  a  contract  without  careful  examination 
largely  because  he  was  irritated  by  hunger,  but  without  any 
realization  that  hunger  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  So  the 
factors  of  human  motivation  need  not  occupy  the  center  of  atten- 
tion. But  the  more  nearly  they  gain  attention  or  the  more  atten- 
tion they  receive,  the  greater  will  be  their  significance  in  moving 
a  person  to  action.3  If  a  factor  is  strong  enough  to  hold  atten- 
tion, it  means  that  it  is  the  most  significant  thing  at  the  time  on 
the  whole  horizon  of  sensation,  and  it  is  thus  the  most  powerful 
factor  for  motivating  use.  If  a  child  has  been  motivated  to  cry 
over  a  broken  toy,  we  know  that  we  may  be  able  to  stop  the  cry- 
ing by  drawing  the  child's  attention  to  something  else.  Or  if  we 
wish  to  interest  the  child  in  a  book,  we  take  him  where  he  cannot 
see  or  hear  diverting  stimuli,  and  try  to  make  the  book  occupy 

3  Cf.  J.  A.  Winans,  Public  Speaking,  The  Century  Co.,  1922,  pp.  245  ff. 
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the  center  of  his  attention.  Not  only  that,  but  we  may  open  the 
book  and  begin  talking  about  it.  We  draw  the  child's  attention 
to  this  picture  and  that  picture  and  to  details  in  each  of  them. 
Then  he  tends  to  become  interested  in  the  book,  and  wants  to 
keep  it  and  continue  looking  at  it.  This  illustrates  a  general 
principle  of  persuasion :  whatever  dominates  attention  will  tend 
to  dominate  action.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  extensively  this 
principle  may  be  applied  and  how  significant  it  is.  We  are 
influenced  by  the  unsupported  and  often  foolish  statements  of 
advertising;  notorious  liars  are  frequently  able  to  foist  their 
untruths  upon  us ;  we  do  not  stop  to  realize  that  the  advice  of 
most  salesmen  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  politicians  continue  to  get  our 
votes  by  absurd  promises.  Any  suggestion  that  is  thrust  upon 
us  tends  to  work  itself  out  in  action. 

In  this  present  chapter  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  human  motivation  in  general.  The  next  chap- 
ter will  be  devoted  to  the  further  application  of  those  principles 
to  public  speaking. 

Chapter  Exercises 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  animal  motivation  and  human 
motivation  ? 

2.  Name  five  unquestioned  premises  in  your  own  thinking. 

3.  State  three  beliefs  which  you  observe  have  been  developed 
from  wishing. 

4.  Name  three  beliefs  you  have  observed  people  to  have,  but 
which  are  not  based  on  understanding. 

5.  Prepare  a  six-minute  speech  to  show  how  the  information  in 
the  present  chapter  may  be  useful  to  one  of  the  following  profes- 
sions : 

Advertisers  Teachers 

Ministers  Retail  salesmen 

House-to-house  canvassers  Lawyers 

Missionaries  Legislators 

Parents  Political  campaigners 


CHAPTER  10 
SECURING  AUDIENCE  MOTIVATION 

While  public  speaking  plays  a  significant  part  in  human  af- 
fairs, yet  it  furnishes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  many  factors 
present  in  human  motivation.  Our  own  personal  experience  and 
observation,  and  our  private  conversation  play  a  much  larger 
part  in  influencing  our  action  than  does  public  speaking.  The 
speaker  is  at  great  disadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  oppose  these 
other  factors  of  motivation  in  his  audience.  The  few  minutes 
given  the  public  speaker  are  negligible  compared  to  the  hours  of 
private  conversation  and  personal  experience  through  which  the 
individual  is  constantly  adding  to  factors  which  motivate  his 
reaction  to  the  specific  speech  situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  speaker  has  advantages.  The  fact 
that  he  is  standing  before  an  audience  gives  him  added  prestige 
and  lends  to  his  statements  added  authority.  There  is  a  certain 
respect  for  public  utterance  which  is  similar  to  the  prestige  en- 
joyed by  the  printed  word.  The  listener  is  often  greatly  im- 
pressed by  ideas  expressed  in  written  form  or  in  public  speech, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  same  ideas  might  seem  wholly  inconse- 
quential if  expressed  in  ordinary  conversation.  Another  advan- 
tage of  the  public-speaking  situation  over  that  of  conversation 
is  that  the  speaker  can  develop  a  longer  train  of  imagery  in  the 
listener,  and  thus  place  his  audience  in  a  receptive  frame  of 
mind.  Compared  with  printed  language  it  is  apparent  that  the 
living  voice  may  be  more  charged  with  meaning  and  more  mov- 
ing. The  speaker  then,  does  have  some  advantages  which  com- 
pensate somewhat  for  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labors. 

The  Manipulation  of  Factors  in  Human  Motivation 

The  Difficulty  of  Implanting  New  Factors. — If  vou  wish 
to  establish  a  belief  in  a  listener,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  within 
him  a  set  of  motivating  factors  which  will  create  the  desired 
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response.  You  may  appeal  to  motivating  factors  which  are  al- 
ready established  in  the  individual,  or  in  the  course  of  your 
speaking  you  may  implant  factors  which  are  entirely  new  to  him. 

In  the  main  it  is  much  easier  to  awaken  and  organize  old 
factors  than  to  develop  new  ones.  A  critical  listener  has  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  new  suggestions  with  suspicion.  They  may  ap- 
pear plausible  but  he  has  learned  that  plausibility  and  reliability 
do  not  always  go  together.  If  new  factors  of  motivation  are 
thrown  at  him  too  rapidly,  he  will  refuse  to  accept  anything. 
Even  though  every  factor  seems  justified  and  though  some  are 
obviously  true,  he  will  question  the  proposition  as  a  whole.  And 
while  most  people  are  not  so  critically  minded,  they  are  likely 
to  become  bewildered  by  the  rapidity  with  which  new  factors  are 
thrust  upon  them.  They  may  not  question  anything,  but  what 
they  hear  has  little  more  effect  on  them  than  if  it  were  spoken  in 
a  foreign  language.  In  popular  terminology,  the  speech  "goes 
over  their  heads."  Both  with  the  critical  and  with  the  uncritical 
it  is  more  effective  to  deal  chiefly  with  those  factors  in  human 
motivation  which  have  already  been  established.  The  speaker's 
problem  is  to  recall  for  his  audience  the  more  persuasive  factors 
and  to  organize  them  into  a  complete  and  effective  source  of 
motivation. 

Many  people  think  that  the  speaker  has  an  obligation  to  pre- 
sent something  new  or  instructive.  This  is  true  only  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  speech  is  that  of  instruction.  In  persuasive,  impres- 
sive, or  entertaining  speeches  there  is  no  obligation  to  present 
anything  new. 

The  Use  of  New  Factors  of  Motivation. — When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  present  new  factors,  they  should  be  related  as  closely  as 
possible  to  familiar  factors.  Suppose  you  wished  to  present  the 
new  factor,  "Economy  is  the  secret  of  all  success."  Such  a 
statement  doubtless  either  would  be  refused  on  first  hearing  or 
would  not  be  understood.  Put  it  with  a  series  of  familiar  factors 
in  the  following  manner,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  to  gain 
acceptance : 

The  business  man  who  can  make  the  most  automobiles  with 
the  fewest  men,  the  author  who  can  sav  the  most  with  the  fewest 
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words,  the  student  who  is  able  to  get  his  lessons  in  the  shortest 
time  are  the  ones  who  achieve  success.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  economy  is  the  secret  of  all  success. 

It  is  possible  to  give  new  factors  the  appearance  of  familiarity 
and  thus  gain  acceptance.  If  a  stranger  greets  us  as  a  friend,  we 
are  likely  to  think  we  have  met  him  somewhere  before.  So  it 
is  with  facts.    That  is  the  reason  salesmen  frequently  say  such 

things  as,  "You've  often  heard  that  the electric  sweeper 

is  the  most  widely  used  in  the  world."  We  may  never  have 
heard  the  statement  before.  But,  by  giving  it  the  guise  of 
familiarity  the  salesman  is  able  to  make  it  a  motivating  factor 
of  some  significance. 

Exercise 
Put  one  of  the  following  unfamiliar  factors  in  company  with 
those  which  are  more  familiar.    Try  to  use  such  familiar  factors  as 
Biblical  quotations,  widely  known  facts,  proverbs,  and  statements 
current  in  our  civilization  today. 

(a)  Opportunity  is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 

(b)  Women's  magazines  are  not  intellectually  stimulating. 

(c)  The  greatest  good  college  can  do  us  is  to  provide  a  healthy 

atmosphere  in  which  to  grow  up. 

(d)  Mother  love  is  selfish. 

(e)  The  recently  developed  tendency  in  civilization  to  stay  up 

half  the  night  and  sleep  in  the  day  time  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  race. 

(f)  There  is  coal  enough  in  North  America  to  last  this  conti- 

nent at  the  present  rate   of  consumption  six  thousand 
years. 

(g)  In  four  teaspoons ful  of  water  there  is  enough  latent  power, 

if  it  could  be  harnessed,  to  drive  the  largest  steamship 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Use  of  Accepted  Formulae. — An  accepted  formula  is  a 
statement  which,  without  any  substantiating  evidence,  is  widely 
successful  in  producing  a  certain  reaction.  The  unquestioned 
premise  is  always  an  accepted  formula,  unless  it  is  that  kind  of 
unquestioned  premise  which  is  effective  merely  because  the 
audience  knows  no  better,  or  unless  it  is  established  by  the 
speaker  for  his  immediate  purpose.     It  would  therefore  be  an 
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unquestioned  premise,  but  not  an  accepted  formula,  for  a 
speaker  casually  to  mention  as  though  it  were  a  truth,  "The 
American  people  refuse  to  accept  a  low  tariff."  Likewise  it 
might  also  be  possible  to  develop  an  unquestioned  premise  if  a 
speaker  spent  considerable  effort  to  prove  that,  "Great  art  tends 
to  develop  fine  character  in  a  people,"  but  that  would  not  be  an 
accepted  formula.  It  is  not  widely  current  nor  generally  effec- 
tive. In  addition  to  unquestioned  premises  it  is  also  possible 
for  other  factors  of  motivation  to  be  cast  into  verbal  formulae. 
Note  the  examples  for  each  of  the  various  factors : 

The  desire  for  approval :  "The  colors  in  this  hat  combine  in- 
terestingly with  the  color  of  the  dress." 

Shame :    "Why,  everybody's  chipping  in  to  buy  the  boss  a  watch  !" 

Sympathy :     "He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  and  reared  in  poverty." 

Loyalty:     "Your  country  needs  you." 

Example :  "A  lot  of  people  have  been  buying  these  camping  out- 
fits lately." 

Rivalry:  "I  want  you  to  be  the  star  salesman  in  this  whole 
district." 

Physical  well-being:     "Cooled  by  the  ocean  breezes." 

Mental  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction :     "He's  old  fashioned." 

These  are  verbal  formulae,  based  on  sound  psychology,  which 
have  been  proved  successful  in  persuading  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  over  a  long  period  of  time.  They  are  probably 
not  so  effective  in  moving  more  intelligent  thinkers,  but  with 
the  vast  majority  they  are  very  successful.  These  formulae 
are  the  handles  by  which  the  speaker  may  take  hold  of  the  funda- 
mental urges  in  human  psychology. 

Exercise 
i.  Bring  to  class  a  list  of  twelve  accepted  formulae,  not  includ- 
ing unquestioned  premises. 

The  Individual  in  the  Audience 

The  term  audience  is  frequently  used  as  though  it  comprised 
a  unity.  We  read  such  phrases  as  "The  audience  admits  this 
is — ,"  or  "The  crowd  responds — ."  And  speakers  seem  fre- 
quently to  imply  that  they  are  about  to  address  an  abstract  en- 
tity, a  kind  of  a  generalized  intelligence.     But  we  need  to  hold 
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clearly  in  mind  that  any  audience  is  composed  of  individuals, 
and  that  those  individuals  remain  separate  beings  psychologi- 
cally just  as  surely  as  they  do  physically. 

A  speaker  should  think  of  his  listeners,  not  as  "the  audience," 
but  as  "these  individuals,"  each  of  whom  is  reacting  as  a  single 
unit  to  the  whole  structure  and  to  all  the  factors  of  motivation 
aroused  within  him.  It  is  well  to  have  in  mind  specific  fac- 
tors of  motivation  that  may  appeal  especially  to  certain  listeners. 
If  members  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  are  in  the  audience,  it  may 
be  possible  to  motivate  them  by  reference  to  some  tradition  of 
Masonry.  Those  of  German  descent  may  be  favorably  im- 
pressed by  a  bit  of  German  folk-lore.  The  smaller  the  group 
the  more  effectively  this  may  be  done. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Individual  Listener  toward  the 
Speaker. — The  first  time  we  see  any  one,  we  decide  consciously 
or  unconsciously  that  we  like  or  dislike  him,  and  that  he  is  or  is 
not  capable.  In  normal  situations,  these  attitudes  are  mild  but 
none  the  less  definite.  Sometimes  judgments  are  changed, 
but  usually  we  accept  only  such  additional  evidence  as  will  prove 
the  accuracy  of  our  first  judgment. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  a  speaker  for  members  of  the  audi- 
ence to  have  some  kind  of  favorable  response  to  him.  We  like 
some  speakers  because  they  seem  good-natured  and  well-inten- 
tioned. They  seem  to  be  warm,  human  folks  whose  benevolent 
presence  we  enjoy.  Then  also  we  have  favorable  responses 
toward  the  speaker  whose  personality  possesses  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual brilliance.  We  likewise  react  favorably  to  the  person 
who  seems  to  believe  sincerely  in  a  great  purpose.  If  we  feel 
there  is  no  sham,  no  selfishness,  no  effort  to  create  an  effect,  we 
gladly  yield  ourselves  to  his  guidance. 

A  negative  response  to  the  personality  of  the  speaker  hinders 
him  at  the  very  beginning.  Whatever  his  purpose  may  be,  it 
can  be  achieved  only  with  difficulty.  Practical  political  leaders, 
or  those  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  activity,  select  carefully  the 
speakers  they  send  to  various  sections  of  the  community  to  ad- 
dress meetings.  They  are  not  nearly  so  interested  in  the  plat- 
form ability  of  the  speaker  as  in  the  personal  reaction  which  the 
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group  is  likely  to  have  toward  him.  In  campaign  headquarters 
one  may  see  a  man  hang  up  the  telephone  receiver  with  such  a 
statement  as,  "There's  a  meeting  over  in  Addison  School  to- 
morrow night  and  they  want  a  speaker.  How  would  it  be  to 
send  Thompson?  There's  going  to  be  a  boxing  match  after 
the  meeting,  and  Thompson  used  to  do  a  lot  of  boxing  him- 
self." But  some  one  else  might  say,  "No,  there'll  be  a  lot  of 
labor  union  men  over  there,  and  they're  down  on  Thompson. 
Better  send  Williams."  Any  one  with  practical  experience 
knows  that  a  poor  speech  by  a  man  who  is  liked  will  be  worth 
ever  so  much  more  than  a  splendid  oratorical  effort  by  some 
one  who  is  disliked. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Individual  Listener  toward  the  Sub- 
ject— A  listener  may  have  one  of  three  possible  attitudes  toward 
the  subject.  He  may  be  favorable,  or  considering,  or  unfavor- 
able. In  most  situations  the  average  listener  is  probably  favor- 
able. The  very  fact  that  he  is  present  is  some  indication  of  this, 
since  most  members  of  an  audience  are  not  likely  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  which  ideas  are  advocated  against  their  decided  op- 
position. If  the  listener  is  already  favorable  he  is  ready  to  be 
led.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  speaker's  difficulty  lies  not 
so  much  in  convincing  his  listeners  as  in  being  radical  enough 
for  them.  He  sometimes  has  difficulty  in  being  so  violent  that 
he  seems  definitely  to  be  a  leader. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  members  of  the  audience  may  be 
frankly  opposed.  If  an  individual  is  already  fixed  in  his  oppo- 
sition, it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  about  a  change.  The  chances 
are  that  his  factors  of  belief  are  so  strong  and  his  will  to  be- 
lieve so  firm  that  one  speech  could  not  revolutionize  his  opinion. 
That  would  be  contrary  to  all  practical  psychology  and  to  all 
sound  theory.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  desire  to  believe  otherwise,  or  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  few  factors  of  motivation  that  may  later  be  rein- 
forced and  impressed  until  the  listener  has  an  entirely  new  set 
of  motivating  factors  regarding  the  proposition. 

Among  the  unfavorable  listeners  are  those  who  are  bored  by 
the  subject  or  the  occasion.     We  find  many  of  these  in  required 
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college  and  high  school  assemblies,  in  church,  or  wherever  at- 
tendance is  compulsory.  This  type  of  individual  is  a  challenge 
to  every  speaker.  He  may  usually  be  won  with  the  right  kind 
of  subject  matter  and  a  good  approach. 

The  Intelligence  of  Audiences. — At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  most  intelligent  men  of  America  were  divided  into  two 
camps  and  honestly  thought  all  manner  of  vile  things  about  each 
other.  And  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War  it  was 
stated  by  presumably  intelligent  men  that  most  of  the  County 
Courthouses  in  the  South  had  their  basements  filled  with  am- 
munition and  rifles  ready  for  another  rebellion.  During  the 
Spanish  War,  scientists  wrote  pseudo-scholarly  articles  to  show 
that  the  people  of  Spain  were  different  from  other  peoples  of 
the  world  in  developing  monstrous  social  and  individual  char- 
acteristics. Go  back  through  periodical  literature  of  the  World 
War  and  you  will  find  the  same  type  of  propaganda  indulged  in 
by  many  intelligent  people  in  191 8,  except  that  we  discovered  it 
was  not  the  Spaniards,  but  the  Germans  that  deserved  the 
anathemas  of  mankind.  It  was  thought  that  neither  Germany 
nor  the  "German  mind"  anywhere  in  the  world  had  made  a 
single  contribution  to  human  progress,  but  had  made  only  fiend- 
ish use  of  the  intellectual  products  of  nobler  nations.  So  biased 
was  the  thinking  of  most  intelligent  Americans  in  1918. 

Even  though  a  person  is  capable  in  one  respect,  he  may  not 
be  in  others.  An  able  banker  may  be  a  poor  landscape  gardener. 
A  scholarly  professor  of  botany  may  have  absurd,  chimerical 
notions  of  history.  It  is  easy  to  receive  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  mathematics  and  be  utterly  at  loss  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a  painting.  In  any  average  audience,  you  may  be 
sure  that  few  people  are  highly  informed  on  any  subject,  and 
the  chance  that  they  have  the  basis  for  straight  thinking  on  the 
subject  you  are  presenting  is  ever  so  much  smaller. 

If  humanity  is  guided  so  little  by  intelligence,  we  can  see  that 
nearly  all  individuals  will  respond  to  about  the  same  type  of 
stimuli.  Individuals  may  be  widely  different  in  their  back- 
grounds but  they  are  not  widely  different  in  their  ability  to 
receive  new  factors  of  motivation,  nor  in  their  ability  to  recall 
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those  which  have  already  been  implanted  in  them.  And, 
moreover,  the  general  mass  of  information  common  to  commun- 
ity leaders  and  professional  men  is  not  greatly  different  from 
the  information  current  among  the  members  of  a  labor  union, 
a  church  audience,  or  political  gathering.  Subject  matter  that 
is  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  a  Kiwanis  Club  will  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  of  department  store  clerks. 

The  work  of  the  public  speaker  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  all  society  there  is  a  fairly  common  level  of  effective- 
ness in  treating  almost  any  specific  problem.  He  need  not  con- 
cern himself  greatly  with  the  intellectuals.  In  almost  any 
audience  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  cause  any  great  concern, 
and  moreover,  for  the  most  part  whatever  appeals  to  the  masses 
will  appeal  to  them. 

Ethical  Standards  in  Public  Speaking  Situations Ethical 

standards  are  not  fundamentally  an  individual  matter,  but  have 
to  do  rather  with  relations  both  between  individuals  and  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  group.  These  standards  are  main- 
tained from  generation  to  generation  entirely  by  communica- 
tion between  individuals,  most  of  which  is  accomplished  through 
speech. 

We  feel  compelled  to  live  up  to  ethical  standards  when  we 
are  under  the  observation  of  others,  and  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  group.  A  man  who  throws  papers  on  the  lawn 
of  a  park  when  he  is  alone  may  make  a  point  of  picking  up 
every  scrap  when  he  is  in  a  group.  Most  of  us  will  pledge 
money  to  charity  more  quickly  and  more  generously  if  we  are 
in  an  audience. 

Now  let  us  put  these  two  facts  together :  first,  ethical  stand- 
ards are  communicated  by  language  and  are  therefore  most 
significant  in  that  form,  and  secondly,  we  feel  more  obligation 
to  observe  such  standards  in  a  group.  It  is  at  once  seen  that 
ethical  standards  will  be  at  their  maximum  significance  in  pub- 
lic speaking  situations.  It  is  then  that  people  feel  the  pull  of 
"ought"  more  than  at  any  other  time. 

We  shall  be  more  effective  in  appealing  to  the  social  stand- 
ards of  conduct  in  public  speaking  than  in  private  conversation. 
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It  is  possible  to  make  many  more  emotional  appeals,  and  to  put 
any  appeal  on  a  higher  plane.  Speakers  have  been  heard  to 
plead  with  audiences  to  do  this  or  that  "for  the  sake  of  your 
children  and  your  children's  children."  Such  an  appeal  would 
sound  absurd  if  a  large  audience  were  not  present.  Only  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  a  group  are  such  things  accepted  with- 
out open  ridicule.  If  such  well  worn  absurdities  are  accepted 
by  audiences,  it  is  obvious  that  a  saner  ethical  appeal  will  be  ac- 
ceptable and  effective.  Young  speakers  are  often  unwilling  to 
use  an  ethical  appeal.  In  the  cooler  consideration  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  speech,  all  such  appeals  may  seem  absurd.  But 
when  a  speech  is  actually  presented,  these  points  of  heightened 
ethical  appeal  become  entirely  appropriate.  If  not  overdone, 
they  add  considerably  to  the  effectiveness  of  persuasive  and  im- 
pressive speaking. 

The  Effect  of  an  Audience  as  a  Group  on  the  Individual's 
Response  to  Factors  of  Motivation. — As  people  come  into  an 
auditorium  and  take  their  places  before  the  speech  begins,  they 
experience  a  feeling  of  restraint,  due  to  the  realization  that  they 
are  being  observed.  The  evidence  of  such  a  feeling  may 
usually  be  seen  in  men,  and  it  is  very  obvious  in  most  women. 
Young  people  frequently  have  the  feeling  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  compensate  for  it  by  loud  talking,  laughter,  and  conspicuous 
action.  If  members  of  the  audience  are  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation, as  when  they  are  regular  attendants  at  church,  in  a  class- 
room, or  regular  student  assembly,  they  show  less  evidence  of 
such  restraint. 

Restraint  disappears  as  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  di- 
rected into  other  channels.  If  they  can  be  induced  to  sing 
wholeheartedly,  or  if  there  are  business  matters  to  be  taken  up, 
every  one  begins  to  feel  easier.  The  skilled  speaker  frequently 
induces  relaxation  by  an  introduction  in  which  the  elements  of 
good-fellowship  are  present.  A  good  laugh  may  help  to  "solidi- 
fy the  audience." 

While  in  a  speech  situation  the  speaker  is  the  chief  source 
of  stimulation,  every  listener  gathers  considerable  stimuli  from 
other  individuals  about  him.     Thus  the  laughter  of  a  group 
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facilitates  the  laughter  of  each  of  its  members.  Every  one 
is  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  everybody  else  is  laughing,  too. 
Most  significant  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  stimulation  of  impressive 
quietness.  The  audience  that  is  held  to  complete  quietness  by 
the  speaker  inspires  an  impressive  feeling  among  all  its  mem- 
bers. Out  of  the  corners  of  our  eyes  we  can  get  some  idea 
of  how  others  of  the  audience  are  reacting.  If  their  faces  are 
drawn,  and  if  they  give  evidence  of  strong  emotion,  we  can 
scarcely  help  being  affected  ourselves.  A  group  of  people  act- 
ing as  a  crowd  will  often  take  action  on  a  matter  more  quickly 
than  they  would  individually.  The  person  in  a  crowd  who  is 
most  susceptible  will  respond  at  once.  This  facilitates  response 
in  the  next  susceptible  person,  and  finally  the  whole  group  par- 
ticipates. 

Another  reason  for  the  facilitation  of  response  in  crowds 
lies  in  the  protection  which  the  group  gives  each  individual. 
A  thousand  miners  in  a  meeting  will  vote  as  a  group  in  favor 
of  action  which  their  wives  at  home  cannot  understand.  When 
members  of  an  audience  hear  daring  speeches  and  when  they 
see  other  individuals  are  willing  to  go  ahead,  they  fall  in  line. 
Each  individual  takes  refuge  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  group 
cannot  be  severely  injured.  This  protection  of  the  group  is 
a  most  significant  thing  in  the  achievement  of  radical  aims,  and 
has  its  smaller  measure  of  significance  in  ordinary  affairs.  It 
is  easy  for  us  to  say,  "Well,  I  don't  believe  in  this,  but  if  every- 
body else  is  willing,  I'll  go  in  for  it,  too." 

Members  of  an  audience  are  likely  to  assume  that  every 
other  person  is  agreeing  with  the  speaker.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  feeling  that  we  all  have  when  we  read  the  "scareheads" 
of  a  newspaper,1  or  when  we  read  an  editorial.  An  editorial 
is  an  expression  of  only  one  man's  opinion,  but  we  assume  it 
has  a  certain  measure  of  universality,  and  an  editorial  is  fre- 
quently quoted  as  being  a  true  revelation  of  public  opinion. 
If  we  oppose  the  opinion  of  a  speaker,  we  usually  do  it  in  a 
kind  of  defense,  feeling  we  are  opposed,  not  only  by  the  speaker, 
but  by  the  entire  audience.  This  is  the  reason  it  is  seldom  de- 
sirable to  rise  in  direct  opposition  to  anything  a  speaker  has  said, 

1  Cf .  F.  H.  Allport,  Social  Psycholozy,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1924,  p.  309. 
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even  though  there  is  an  open  forum.  The  speaker  has  the 
advantage ;  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  crowd  will  support 
him  as  against  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  audience.  Those  who 
sympathize  with  the  speaker  will  be  loud  in  their  disdain  of  any 
opposition.  Those  who  do  not  agree  will  tend  to  feel  that  it  is 
useless  to  follow  an  erratic  leadership  that  raises  itself  from  the 
audience.  Therefore,  even  though  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  audience  do  not  agree  with  the  speaker,  it  is  unwise  to  rise 
in  open  disagreement  with  him. 

The  larger  an  audience  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  facilitation 
4  of  response.  Other  things  being  equal  we  are  more  impressed 
when  seated  in  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  than  in  a  small 
group.  As  far  as  taking  mass  action  is  concerned,  a  large 
crowd  will  do  what  ten  dare  not  do;  in  the  large  crowd  there 
probably  are  more  "hot-heads"  who  might  initiate  action,  and 
there  is  also  more  group  protection.  Finally,  the  larger  the 
audience  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  challenge  the  speaker's  lead- 
ership. 

Principles  of  a  Rhetorical  Approach  to  a  Problem  of 
Impressive  or  Persuasive  Speaking 

Do  Not  Tell  the  Listener  He  is  Wrong. — It  is  natural  for 
a  person  to  assume  that  his  neighbor  believes  much  as  he  does. 
A  woman  buying  a  pair  of  hose  may  say  to  the  clerk,  "What 
a  peculiar  weave!  Who'd  ever  wear  such  gaudy  things?"  as- 
suming that  the  salesgirl  would  agree  with  her.  Yet  if  she 
could  only  see  behind  the  counter,  she  might  observe  that  the 
girl  was  herself  wearing  a  pair  of  those  very  hose !  We  tend 
to  assume  that  our  casual  acquaintances  have  religious  views 
not  greatly  different  from  our  own.  This  tendency  of  every 
individual  to  universalize  his  beliefs  is  so  characteristic  of  all 
humanity  that  a  public  speaker  seldom  needs  to  tell  his  audience 
that  his  beliefs  coincide  with  theirs.  In  most  situations  it 
never  occurs  to  them  there  might  be  fundamental  differences. 

If  the  members  of  the  audience  know  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  them  and  the  speaker,  it  is  better  not  to 
express  that  difference  explicitly.     The  audience  is  more  likely 
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to  remain  at  ease  if  it  appears  there  will  be  no  open  conflict. 
On  such  a  basis,  devout  church  members  and  atheists  do  busi- 
ness with  each  other  in  utmost  confidence,  and  the  Republican 
barber  shaves  his  Democratic  customer.  The  public  speaker 
has  every  reason  to  avoid  taking  a  position  antagonistic  to 
that  of  his  audience.    He  should  try  to  find  common  ground  on 

i  which  both  he  and  his  audience  can  stand.  He  may  then  explore 
about  it,  add  to,  and  build  upon  it,  until  he  has  achieved  his 
purpose.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  should  seldom 
even  intimate  any  disagreement  with  his  audience. 

^  is  There  are  exceptions  to  this  principle.  Sometimes  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  situation  you  cannot  afford  to  gloss  over  a 
difference  of  opinion.  In  such  a  case  you  may  state  frankly 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  express  the  desire 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  group;  then,  after  admitting 
the  deficiency  of  human  judgment  and  the  possibility  that  you 
may  be  wrong,  you  may  say  that  you  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  reasons  which  you  earnestly  believe 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  entire  group,  and  proceed 
to  lay  your  case  before  them. 

Build  up  New  Belief,  Rather  than  Tear  Down  Existent 
Belief. — It  is  a  general  principle  of  salesmanship  never  to 
criticize  competitors.  This  is  not  merely  an  outgrowth  of  a 
desire  to  be  a  good  sportsman,  nor  has  it  developed  because 
customers  think  it  unfair  to  depreciate  a  product  when  there 
is  no  one  present  to  defend  it.  There  are  reasons  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  psychology  of  the  individual  human  being 
which  prevent  the  salesman  from  disparaging  his  competitors. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  need  to  cultivate  an  attitude  in  keep- 
'  ing  with  the  object  of  the  speech.  Each  of  us  has  experienced 
periods  in  which  we  tend  to  doubt  every  questionable  fact  or 
idea.  At  other  times  we  feel  that  all  the  world  is  good  and 
every  man  has  an  honest  purpose.  Or,  if  we  go  into  a  store 
that  has  rich  furnishings — deep  carpets,  luxurious  furniture, 
soft  lighting — we  may  have  little  regard  for  a  twenty-dollar 
saving.  Yet  if  we  are  in  the  basement  of  the  store,  we  will 
fight  the  bargain  hunting  crowd  for  a  three-cent  saving  on 
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soap !  A  different  environment  thus  tends  to  create  a  different 
attitude  in  us.  Let  most  of  the  items  of  subject  matter  reflect 
the  characteristic  mood  you  wish  to  cultivate.  If  you  want 
an  audience  of  laborers  to  condemn  the  rich,  start  out  from 
the  audience  level  directly  toward  the  mood  you  want;  then 
condemn  the  industrial  system,  condemn  the  government  that 
permits  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  condemn  the  legislators  that 
fail  to  raise  the  income  tax.  Do  not  praise  Karl  Marx — except 
for  a  moment,  perhaps ;  do  not  spend  time  in  glorification  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Take  up  the  fighting  mood  and  stay  in  it 
throughout  the  speech.  If  you  are  trying  to  cultivate  any  kind 
of  a  new  belief  in  the  audience,  do  not  waste  time  nor  divert 
attention  by  talking  extensively  about  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

The  second  reason  for  devoting  your  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  creation  of  a  new  belief  is  that  a  carping,  cavil- 
ling attitude  toward  the  opposition  invites  the  audience  to  make 
a  hypercritical  analysis  of  your  own  case.  The  audience  are 
likely  to  weigh  one  case  against  the  other.  This  is  most  easily 
seen  in  the  buying  of  commodities.  A  salesman  who  criticizes 
another  make  of  car  because  it  has  only  six  cylinders  immedi- 
ately invites  criticism  because  his  product  has  eight  cylinders. 
A  better  way  is  to  say,  "See  what  splendid  pick-up  these  eight 
cylinders  give  us !"  and  "Notice  how  smoothly  this  eight  cylin- 
der engine  performs  at  all  speeds — never  any  unpleasant  vibra- 
tion at  all!" 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  find  room  in  his  thinking  for  two  radically  incon- 
sistent beliefs.  It  is  therefore  quixotic  to  go  knocking  about 
the  cellars  and  attics  of  every  listener's  experience  in  the  hope 
of  destroying  everything  inconsistent  with  the  beliefs  we  are 
trying  to  establish.  Let  us  be  satisfied  if  he  will  make  room 
for  whatever  we  are  trying  to  give  him.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this.  The  future  clash  between  these  points  of 
view  might  be  unfortunate.  It  may  then  be  wise  to  induce 
the  clash  under  controlled  conditions,  much  the  same  as  a  physi- 
cian vaccinates  an  individual.  The  patient  is  given  the  disease 
and  at  the  same  time,  an  antitoxin  to  stop  it,  and  he  is  thus 
immunized  from  further  danger  of  the  disease.    If  this  is  done 
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it  is  desirable  to  get  our  view  fully  accepted  and  solidly  installed 
before  the  clash  occurs.  We  shall  do  our  cause  harm  by  en- 
couraging the  clash  in  the  early  part  of  a  speech.  Not  until 
after  we  feel  our  point  has  been  established  may  we  show  how 
it  refutes  the  listener's  previous  view.  But  this  procedure  is 
rather  dangerous,  and  in  most  cases  the  clash  should  be  left 
for  some  future  time. 

Never  Lose  Faith. — Magazine  and  newspaper  writing  always 
features  success.  The  phenomenal  rise  of  the  man  who  has 
made  good  is  told  in  phrases  that  make  us  glow  with  the  thrill 
of  his  achievement.  Let  the  same  man  fail  and  we  read  a  pale 
recitation  of  the  facts  and  the  story  is  closed.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  feature  growth  and  success  and  achievement  because 
human  beings  turn  gladly  to  things  that  suggest  well-being,  and 
avoid  whatever  smells  of  trouble  or  failure. 

The  public  speaker  should  be  the  embodiment  of  faith.  If 
he  is  not  that,  he  is  nothing.  If  he  is  talking  of  government  he 
may  not  have  faith  in  democracy,  but  he  must  place  his  hope 
in  communism  or  a  dictatorship — at  _any  rate  he  must  have 
faith  in  something.  He  may  not  have  faith  in  organized  reli- 
gion, but  he  must  have  all  the  more  faith  in  the  innate  goodness 
of  humanity.  No  person  can  be  a  good  speaker  unless  he  gives 
the  impression  that,  whatever  difficulties  the  world  is  in,  we 
are  finding  our  way  to  a  promised  land.  Most  of  all,  a  speaker 
must  have  faith  in  his  listeners :  that  they  are  well-intentioned, 
that  they  are  intelligent,  that  each  of  them  is  essentially  a  good 
and  honorable  citizen.  Every  one  will  surely  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  principle.  If  any  one  has  an  adolescent 
admiration  for  the  "wise-cracking,"  sophomoric  cynic,  let  him 
adopt  such  an  attitude  anywhere  but  on  the  platform.  It  has 
no  place  there. 

Make  the  Audience  Want  to  Believe. — The  close  relation 
between  wishing  and  believing,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous 
chapter,  is  of  utmost  significance  to  the  public  speaker.  Pre- 
ceding  the  Civil  War  most  southerners  thought  they  profited 
by  the  institution  of  slavery.  Therefore  they  wanted  to  believe 
in  it,  and  they  found  reasons  to  justify  it.     Southern  speakers 
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used  everything  from  figures  on  the  production  of  cotton  to 
quotations  from  the  Bible — paying  little  attention  to  the  logical 
value  of  the  material.  Their  audiences  accepted  any  kind  of 
subject  matter  because  they  already  wanted  to  believe.  On  the 
other  hand  if  a  speaker  had  tried  to  argue  against  slavery  he 
could  have  found  no  evidence,  however  logical  or  well  selected, 
that  they  would  have  accepted. 

After  an  issue  has  been  widely  discussed  for  some  time, 
as  was  the  slavery  question,  most  people  are  so  definite  in  their 
convictions  that  they  can  scarcely  be  made  to  change  their 
position  at  all,  and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them 
want  to  believe  differently.  But  if  the  issue  is  new  to  the 
audience  the  speaker  should  not  attempt  conviction  until  he  is 
certain  that  the  members  of  the  audience  are  given  the  definite 
impression  that  his  point  of  view  is  consistent  with  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  best  interests.     Consider  these  examples  : 

For  paving  city  streets,  before  an  audience  of  property  owners — 
it  will  raise  property  values. 

For  adding  a  course  in  radio  speaking,  before  an  audience  of 
faculty  members — it  will  provide  training  for  certain  stu- 
dents in  all  departments  who  will  then  be  able  to  broadcast 
skilfully  the  work  of  their  departments. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  suggestions  should  not 
be  offered  as  argumentative  reasons;  they  are  to  be  mentioned 
before  the  issue  is  presented.  Do  not  say,  "I  ask  you  to  vote 
for  paving  because  it  will  raise  property  value."  Turn  these 
ideas  around,  saying  perhaps,  "Property  values  in  this  town 
are  too  low.  People  who  wish  to  retire  usually  move  to  some 
other  town.  There  has  to  be  some  reason  for  this,  and  I 
believe  we  ought  to  ferret  out  what  it  is  and  do  something 
about  it.  I've  compared  real  estate  values  in  our  town  with  the 
prices  that  are  being  paid  in  Lancaster.  And  a  vacant  lot  in 
Lancaster  will  sell  for  fifty  per  cent  more  than  a  lot  of  similar 
size  and  situation  in  our  town.  Now  I  have  some  property  to 
sell  and  I  know  you  people  have,  too.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
we  can't  improve  our  town  until  it  becomes  just  as  attractive 
as  Lancaster,  and  maybe  more  so.  Our  property  owners  have 
been  very  generous  in  planting  trees  along  the  street,  and  there's 
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no  reason  why  we  can't  have  streets  that  are  just  as  beautiful 
as  the  streets  of  Lancaster.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  improve 
these  poorly  cindered  streets,  and  get  rid  of  the  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  the  mud  puddles  in  rainy  weather.  A  little  con- 
crete will  turn  this  town  from  a  drab  village  into  a  smart-look- 
ing residential  center." 

The  stratagem  of  making  the  audience  want  to  believe  is 
usually  accomplished  in  a  rather  short  time,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
/  effective,  it  must  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech.  The  way 
in  which  the  topic  is  first  mentioned  will  often  incline  the  audi- 
ence in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Try  to  identify  your  point 
of  view  with  something  you  know  most  of  the  members  of  the 
audience  want  very  much,  or  with  some  formula  which  is  gen- 
erally accepted. 

Exercise 
How  could  you  link  up  the  following  points  of  view  with  the 
fundamental  desires  of  college  students  in  the  following  subjects? 

(a)  Intercollegiate  athletics  should  be  abolished. 

(b)  Students  failing  to  make  a  passing  grade  the  first  semester 

should  be  dropped. 

(c)  Compulsory  military  training  is  desirable. 

(d)  Courses  in  religion  should  be  required  of  all  students. 

L  Deal  with  Realities. — A  reality  is  an  item  of  subject  matter 
which  has  a  high  degree  of  significance.  It  is  not  applied  ex- 
clusively to  items  of  subject  matter  which  represent  physical 
objects.  The  emotion  of  love  may  be  more  of  a  reality  than 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  one  has  been  in  love  but  has  never 
seen  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  might  be  said  that  reality  is 
measured  by  the  sureness  with  which  the  statement  of  an  item 
of  subject  matter  will  make  the  listener  aware  of  the  desired 
meaning. 

The  experience  of  the  audience  determines  whether  or  not  a 
£  given  item  will  have  a  high  degree  of  reality.  To  those  famil- 
iar with  horses  it  might  be  significant  to  say,  ' 'There  was  as 
much  difference  between  those  two  men  as  between  a  Morgan 
and  a  Shire."  To  most  audiences  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
1  'There  was  as  much  difference  between  those  two  men  as  be- 
tween a  five-ton  truck  and  a  Chevrolet  sport  roadster." 
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It  is  said  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  highly  adept  at 
dealing  with  realities,  and  showed  great  skill  in  adapting  to 
different  audiences.  He  could  go  into  a  meeting  of  scholars 
and  talk  with  them  in  terms  of  their  own  most  familiar  realities. 
Then  he  could  step  into  another  room  and  talk  with  a  delegation 
of  women  as  though  he  were  editor  of  a  woman's  magazine. 
And  he  could  address  the  common  people  in  terms  most  sig- 
nificant to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire  this  ability;  and  it 
is  achieved  only  after  long  experience  and  after  having  gained 
such  thorough  familiarity  with  the  tools  of  public  speaking  as 
to  have  learned  the  dynamic  power  of  a  well-turned  phrase. 

The  secret  of  finding  realities  lies  in  finding  the  phrase  that  - 
will  soonest  be  identified  with  the  desired  response.  To  de- 
scribe a  girl's  appearance  in  general  terms  would  not  be  nearly 
as  meaningful  as  to  say,  "The  runs  in  her  stockings  had  un- 
fortunately been  mended  with  thread  that  didn't  match."  This 
single  detail  creates  within  us  an  elaborate  and  real  image  of 
untidiness. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  the  specific  detail  that  most  quickly 
strikes  reality  in  the  experience  of  the  listener.  In  some  situ- 
ations, a  general  phrase  will  strike  home  just  as  quickly.  "All 
that  glitters  is  not  gold"  is  certainly  a  general  statement,  but 
it  has  more  meaning  than  the  utterance  of  many  a  specific 
statement.  We  have  heard  this  proverb  so  often  that  we  see 
the  meaning  accurately  and  easily.  Likewise,  in  some  situa- 
tions, a  general  descriptive  term  may  strike  us  more  power- 
fully than  specific  statements,  such  as  "During  all  his  boyhood 
he  breathed  the  crime-laden  atmosphere  of  New  York's  East 
Side."  This  would  have  more  meaning  than  a  long  list  of 
details  covering  his  environment. 

An  item  of  subject  matter  that  would  be  real  to  one  audi- 
ence might  not  be  real  in  other  situations.  In  Chicago  a  speaker 
could  say,  "I  was  standing  at  Thirty-Fifth  and  Halstead,"  and 
his  audience  would  know  immediately  he  had  in  mind  the 
slums.  The  odors  and  noise  and  squalid  buildings  would  rise 
at  once  in  the  consciousness  of  the  listeners.  The  general  term, 
"slums"  would  not  arouse  so  vigorous  a  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  speaking  to  an  audience  in  Nebraska  it  would  be  much 
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more  meaningful  to  say  "slums"  than  to  refer  to  any  specific 
place  on  Halstead  Street,  because  few  people  in  Nebraska  have 
in  their  minds  a  vivid  picture  of  Halstead  Street. 

Exercise 
Which  one  of  the  following  pairs  of  phrases  would  be  more  real 
to  the  average  citizen? 

(a)  Living  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  or,  Living  on  caviar. 

(b)  The  advancing  tide  of  defeat,  or,  The  onrushing  flood  of 

defeat. 

(c)  Public  Enemy  No.  One,  or,  The  chief  nabob  of  the  under- 

world. 

(d)  As  rich  as  Croesus,  or,  More  money  than  John  D.  Rocke- 

feller has. 

(e)  As  changeable  as  New  England  weather,  or,  As  fickle  as 

the  rooster  on  the  weather  vane. 

(f)  A  character  of  granite,  or,  As  unyielding  as  Grover  Cleve- 

land. 

Use  Factors  Which  Can  Be  Made  to  Appear  Vital. — A 

factor  of  motivation  or  an  item  of  subject  matter  that  is 
vital  always  involves  self-preservation  or  racial  well-being.  The 
more  significantly  anything  is  connected  with  successful  living, 
the  more  vital  it  becomes. 

Let  us  consider  the  strange  psychological  phenomenon 
called  "attention."  We  give  attention  to  those  present  stimuli 
which  seem  at  the  time  most  vital.  If  we  have  pleurisy  pains, 
our  attention  is  on  ourselves.  A  loud  noise,  however,  will 
attract  our  attention  from  the  pain  because  it  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  phenomenon  that  we  cannot  give  atten- 
tion to  two  different  stimuli  at  the  same  time.  Our  attention 
may  shift  rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another,  but  at  any  one 
instant  our  conscious  being  is  never  focussed  on  more  than 
one  thing.  Out  of  the  countless  stimuli  that  strike  us,  only  a 
much  smaller  number  gain  our  attention ;  the  rest  do  not  attract 
attention  because  they  are  not  identified  strongly  enough  with 
things  which  seem  vital.  If  a  rural  community  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  drouth,  the  attention  of  every  one  will  be  forcibly 
attracted  to  the  appearance  of  rain  clouds.  The  clouds  are 
identified  with  the  well-being  of  the  community.     If,  however, 
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there  have  been  frequent  showers  throughout  the  day,  not  a 
great  deal  of  attention  will  be  given  one  additional  cloud.  Man's 
nervous  constitution  is  such  that  he  will  ordinarily  give  his 
attention  to  the  honk  of  a  passing  automobile,  even  though 
he  is  on  the  sidewalk.  His  attention  is  compelled  by  a  newsboy, 
by  a  bill-board  advertisement,  by  a  curiously  trimmed  hedge- 
row, by  a  hole  in  a  fence,  by  a  scampering  squirrel.  But  no 
one  could  possibly  be  really  interested  in  everything  that  at- 
tracts his  attention.  Interest  begins  when  something  seems 
to  be  somewhat  significant,  i.  e.,  vital.  This  concern  need  not 
be  a  matter  of  immediate  life  or  death.    In  a  civilized  society, 
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matters  of  life  and  death  do  not  appear  with  great  frequency. 
But  we  may  rightly  say  that  an  issue  is  vital  if  it  is  only  a 
sprained  ankle,  a  mosquito  bite,  or  a  flirtation. 

All  vital  matters  have  more  or  less  reality,  depending  upon 
how  vital  they  seem  to  be.  A  disappointment  in  love  may 
remain  a  reality  through  life.  A  flirtation  may  be  real  for  a 
few  minutes.  As  we  rise  in  the  intensity  of  reality,  we  arrive 
at  that  state  called  "emotional,"  i.  e.,  a  physiological  phenome- 
non that  caps  the  triangle.  An  emotional  condition  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  brain.  It  is  a  general  bodily  reaction  characterized 
by  such  general  reactions  as  increased  muscular  tone  of  the 
entire  body,  the  pouring  into  the  blood  stream  of  certain  glan- 
dular secretions,  the  pushing  of  the  blood  from  the  viscera 
and  skin  into  the  muscular  system,  the  increased  sensitivity  to 
external  stimuli.     These  things  take  place  when  a  situation 
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seems  to  be  exceedingly  vital  and  has  risen  high  in  the  scale 
of  reality. 

Nature  has  provided  man  with  an  emotional  make-up  so 
that  he  will  survive  and  perpetuate  the  race>  Emotional  activity 
does  two  things  :  first,  it  develops  random  activity.  If  a  monkey 
is  very  angry  because  the  door  of  his  cage  will  not  open  in  its 
usual  manner  for  him  to  get  his  food,  he  will  probably  push 
and  pull,  strike  and  rub  the  door  in  a  random  manner  until  he 
may  accidentally  push  the  catch  and  the  door  opens.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  all  his  random  activity  engendered  by  an  emotional 
condition,  he  would  not  have  gotten  the  door  open. 

The  second  advantage  of  emotional  activity  is  that  it  re- 
leases more  than  normal  vigor.  Under  the  stress  of  emotion, 
people  frequently  perform  feats  of  great  strength.  When  a 
cyclone  was  approaching,  a  woman  lifted  from  the  opening  of 
a  dry  cistern  a  heavy  concrete  slab  which  ordinarily  required 
the  strength  of  two  men.  Such  activity  is  made  possible  by 
the  release  of  glandular  secretions  into  the  blood  and  by  the 
full  and  simultaneous  utilization  of  all  the  muscle  tissue  which 
ordinarily  is  not  used  to  its  full  capacity.  Such  emotionalism 
is  related  to  factors  of  motivation  and  particularly  to  those 
which  appear  to  be  most  vital.  Younger  people  are  more  emo- 
tional because  they  consider  more  things  as  being  vital.  Women 
are  more  emotional  than  men  because  they  feel  helpless,  and 
more  things  seem  vital  to  them.  The  more  secure  an  individual 
is,  the  less  necessity  there  is  for  him  to  react  emotionally. 

Speaking  will  rarely  secure  an  emotional  reaction  from  the 
audience  unless  the  speaker  himself  is  stirred.  All  men  of 
great  achievement  have  been  men  who  felt  strongly.  Indeed, 
as  we  read  the  biographies  of  such  prominent  figures  as  Car- 
negie, Grant,  Rockefeller,  Gompers,  or  Edison,  we  find  them 
highly  emotional.  In  the  realm  of  public  speaking  there  can 
be  no  question  on  this  point.  The  lives  of  great  speakers  have 
been  actuated  by  tremendous  feelings.  If  you  disdain  the  old- 
fashioned  orators,  and  say  they  were  heroes  of  mere  words 
and  not  of  acts,  it  may  be  observed  that  outstanding  salesmen 
are  men  of  strong  emotional  experience.  The  story  of  "Charley" 
Schwab,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  salesman  of  his  time,  and 
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who  was  worth  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  reveals  that  his  whole  life  has  been  filled 
with  strong  feelings.  This  agrees  with  the  theory  that  a  per- 
son who  is  going  to  accomplish  outstanding  results  in  spoken 
language  in  any  form  must  himself  feel  strongly.  But  however 
much  the  speaker  feels,  he  must  still  have  the  ability  so  to  man- 
age his  materials  as  to  create  the  desired  emotional  reaction 
in  his  audience. 


We  have  now  seen  that  things  which  are  vital  hold  the  key 
to  many  elements  essential  to  successful  public  speaking.  They 
may  be  summarized: 

\     Our  attention  is  caught  by  the  vital. 

We  find  a  permanent  interest  in  the  vital. 
Factors  of  motivation  are  those  things  which  are  vital. 
Beliefs  are  built  upon  factors  of  motivation  that  are  vital. 
Emotion  and  reality  characterize  whatever  strikes  us  as  being 
vital. 

The  following  exercises  are  intended  to  apply  and  intensify 
the  chief  principles,  not  only  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter, 
but  of  such  previous  chapters  as  those  on  the  choice  of  subject 
and  subject  matter. 

Exercises 
1.  Criticize  the  following  factors  of  motivation  as  to  their  power 
to  move  you.    For  each  proposition  try  to  find  one  more  factor  of 
motivation  which  might  influence  you. 

Proposition:  To  sign  a  note  for  $150  upon  graduation  to  mature  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  beginning  two  years  after  graduation, 
for  the  erection  of  a  student  recreation  center.  (Let  the  assump- 
tion be  that  your  institution  does  not  have  such  a  center.) 

(a)  Everybody  else  in  the  class  is  signing  these  notes. 

(b)  Every  class  does  something  like  this. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  institution  has  said  this  will  be  the 

best  way  of  starting  the  movement  toward  such  a  build- 
ing. 

Proposition:    To  sign  a  petition  to  retain  compulsory  military  training. 

(a)  The  administrators  approve  it. 

(b)  The  training  is  beneficial. 

(c)  All  the  big  universities  have  it. 
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Proposition :     To  attempt  to  establish  the  honor  system  in  this  school. 

(a)  It  would  discourage  cheating. 

(b)  A  better  feeling  toward  the  professors  would  be  created. 

(c)  The  individual  student's  character  would  be  strengthened. 

Proposition :     To  abstain  from  the  habit  of  smoking. 

(a)  The  money  spent  for  tobacco  could  be  saved. 

(b)  It  would  mean  the  improvement  of  the  individual's  health. 

(c)  One  who  conquered  the  habit  could  have  more  self-respect. 

Proposition :     To  try  out  for  the  next  college  dramatic  production. 

(a)  Many  outstanding  students  take  part  in  dramatics. 

(b)  This  Shakespearean  play  would  be  an  interesting  one  in 

which  to  work. 

(c)  Activity  in  dramatics  would  help  overcome  self-conscious- 

ness. 

Proposition:     To  become  an  active  member  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  or  the 
Y.W.C.A. 

(a)  It  would  be  a  good  use  of  leisure  time. 

(b)  Members  are  more  popular  with  the  faculty. 

(c)  Every  one  should  learn  something  of  the  work  the  "Y"  is 

doing. 

2.  For  the  proposition:  "The  national  government  should  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  the  use  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  throughout  the 
United  States,"  criticize  the  following  factors  of  motivation  in  their 
power  to  motivate  ( i )  an  industrial  leader,  (2)  a  person  who  drinks 
moderately  when  it  is  expected  of  him,  (3)  a  college  student  who 
has  had  very  little  experience  with  alcoholic  beverages  and  is  not 
definitely  biased  to  any  extent. 

(a)  It  is  no  one  else's  business  if  a  man  wants  to  drink  mod- 

erately. 

(b)  The  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  damaging  to  health. 

(c)  The  average  person  doesn't  know  when  to  stop  drinking. 

(d)  The   use    of    alcoholic    beverages    constitutes    a   waste    of 

national  wealth. 

(e)  The  use  of  alcoholic,  beverages  is  indispensable  to  pleasant 

social  relationships. 

(f )  The  attempt  to  prevent  drinking  leads  to  ruthlessness. 

(g)  The  free  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  would  stimu- 

late trade  and  the  production  of  more  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 
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3.  Select  one  of  the  following  subjects,  or  any  other  satisfactory 
to  the  instructor,  and  prepare  factors  of  motivation  that  would  be 
most  successful  with  (1)  yourself,  (2)  the  class  in  public  speaking 
as  a  whole. 

(a)  Take  a  more  active  interest  in  national  politics. 

(b)  Join  the  debate  club. 

(c)  Take  a  course  in  Bible  literature. 

(d)  Accept  an  invitation  to  be  a  boy  (or  girl)  scout  leader. 

Rhetorical  Devices  in  Impressive  and  Persuasive  Speaking 

Authority.— Whenever  a  speaker  uses  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  organization  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  signifi- 
cance of  evidence  coming  from  that  individual  or  organization, 
he  is  using  the  rhetorical  device  of  reference  to  authority.  It 
may  be  used  in  many  forms :  a  direct  quotation  of  exact  words, 
the  general  statement  of  the  person's  opinion,  or  the  use  of 
an  organization's  name  to  increase  the  weight  of  statistics  col- 
lected by  them.    We  are  familiar  with  such  phrases  as, 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census 

William  Pitt  was  accustomed  to  remark 

Henry  Ford  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 

We  have  it  on  no  less  authority  than  Brander  Mathews  that 

The  use  of  authority  is  a  formula  for  setting  up  a  belief. 
This  formula  may  utilize  the  various  motivating  factors.  It 
may  be  an  example;  the  members  of  the  audience  may  think 
that  if  at  least  one  man  believes  in  that  way,  it  is  safe  to  hold 
the  same  belief  a  little  more  strongly.  In  other  instances  loyalty 
may  enter  the  picture,  as  in  using  the  name  of  the  Pope  before 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  still  other  cases 
a  name  is  received  as  an  unquestioned  premise.  For  instance, 
it  is  widely  known  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
is  a  capable  organization :  anything  it  publishes  will  be  accepted. 
We  may  never  have  heard  the  name  of  the  head  of  a  department 
of  sociology  in  a  certain  large  university,  but  we  will  respect  him 
as  an  authority,  because  it  is  accepted  as  an  unquestioned  premise 
that  a  person  in  such  a  position  does  not  express  opinions  unless 
he  has  some  justification. 
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In  an  effort  to  strike  at  electric  refrigerators  a  metropolitan 
ice  company  displayed  this  sentence  in  high  letters  on  bill  boards, 
"THOSE  WHO  REALLY  KNOW  PREFER  ICE."  This 
is  an  appeal  to  authority  but  with  the  authority  unnamed.  It 
falls  in  the  same  class  as  such  statements : 

Every  man  who  has  studied  the  question  agrees 

Authorities  could  easily  be  found  to  say 

Historians   declare   that 

In  print  such  a  device  leaves  a  critical  individual  cold.  Those 
who  are  non-critical  may  have  some  measure  of  the  desired 
response.  In  public  speaking,  the  value  of  such  phrases  is 
dependent  chiefly  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  speaker's  deliv- 
ery. If  the  words  are  uttered  in  a  very  convincing  manner, 
they  will  undoubtedly  impress  the  non-critical  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  may  even  overcome  critical  listeners.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  not  the  best  method.  There  is  usually  enough  sound 
authority  that  a  speaker  need  not  waste  his  time  with  question- 
able subject  matter. 

The  use  of  authority  is  logically  justified  as  a  method  of 
proof  before  thinking  men  and  women,  but  in  practical  public 
speaking  we  must  also  consider  its  use  before  audiences  that 
are  not  so  critical.  There  are  only  two  questions  which  the 
average  public  speaker  needs  to  ask  about  the  use  of  an  au- 
thority: first,  "What  will  be  the  reaction  of  the  members  of 
my  audience  to  the  mention  of  this  name?"  and  second,  "What 
is  the  rhetorical  value  of  the  specific  statement  I  propose  to 
use?" 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  average  person  is  scarcely 
able  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  an  authority.  Will  Rogers, 
Henry  Ford,  or  a  prominent  political  leader  would  carry  more 
influence  with  most  people  than  men  who  were  much  better 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  problem  under  consideration. 
No  name  should  ever  be  used  to  which  it  is  thought  that  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  audience  will  react  unfavorably. 
Special  audiences,  such  as  Presbyterians,  Negro  groups,  Re- 
publicans, have  their  own  outstanding  figures  whom  it  may  be 
well  to  mention.     Samuel  Gompers  would  be  a  good  name  to 
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use  before  a  labor  union,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  before  Demo- 
crats. Use  the  name  of  Rabbi  Wise  before  Jewish  audiences, 
and  that  of  Bishop  Hughes  among  Methodists. 

After  making  sure  that  the  name  will  be  favorably  received, 
one  should  consider  the  rhetorical  value  of  the  statement  to 
be  used.  If  the  exact  words  of  the  authority  will  be  effective, 
it  is  much  better  to  use  them  and  let  the  audience  know  it  is 
an  exact  quotation.  Frequently,  however,  the  original  words 
of  the  authority  are  either  so  involved  or  so  dependent  upon 
the  whole  article  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  concise  statement 
which  has  any  rhetorical  value.  It  is  then  permissible  to  sum- 
marize the  attitude  of  the  authority  in  your  own  words. 

Quotations  from  authorities  may  be  made  more  effective 
by  the  use  of  many  devices.  For  example,  one  may  tell  how 
well  qualified  the  authority  is :  how  many  years'  experience 
with  the  subject  he  has  had,  how  many  books  he  has  written, 
how  they  have  been  received,  what  other  people  think  of  him, 
the  position  he  has  held.  The  recency  of  his  statement  may 
be  very  significant.  A  quotation  may  also  be  made  more  im- 
pressive by  stressing  the  point  that  you  are  giving  the  exact 
words,  even  to  the  point  of  reading  a  printed  source,  or  saying, 
"And  now  I  give  you  his  exact  words."  Or  one  may  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  the  situation  in  which  the  statement  was 
made,  as  in  a  speech  before  Congress,  or  some  other  formal 
occasion  in  which  exactness  was  important.  By  such  devices 
one  may  take  an  unknown  authority  and  build  the  value  of  his 
statement  until  it  becomes  a  significant  factor  of  motivation. 

In  ordinary  public  speaking,  memorized  quotations  prob- 
ably average  only  eight  or  ten  words.  If  they  are  forty  or 
fifty  words  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  the  speaker  has  spent 
some  time  in  laborious  memorization,  and  the  spontaneous  na- 
ture of  extempore  speaking  is  lost.  But  reading  longer  quo- 
tations from  a  convenient  source,  such  as  a  newspaper  clipping, 
does  not  destroy  the  impression  of  spontaneity. 

Exercises 

I.  Criticize  the  following  uses  of  authority,  assuming  the  speaker 
is  talking  to  a  college  audience  : 
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(a)  Permit  me  to  quote  just  a  few  words  recently  written  by 
that  student  of  human  nature,  that  man  who  has  had  a  long  and 
wonderful  experience  in  observing  the  affairs  of  many  peoples 
of  the  world,  that  brilliant  scholar  and  philosopher,  that  dean  of 
journalism,  that  most  brilliant  Democrat  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced— Henry  Watterson — who  said,  "Individualism  was  the 
discovery  of  the  fathers  of  the  American  republic.  It  is  the  bed- 
rock of  American  philosophy."  2 

(b)  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  speaking  of  the  arts,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  art  of  living.  Walter  Pater,  in  his  great  book, 
The  Renaissance,  says  :  "We  have  an  interval,  and  then  our  place 
knows  us  no  more.  .  .  .  Our  one  chance  lies  in  expanding  that 
interval,  in  getting  as  many  pulsations  as  possible  into  the  given 
time."  He  urges  an  activity  which  "does  yield  you  this  fruit  of 
a  quickened,  multiplied  consciousness,"  and  he  puts  foremost 
among  the  means  available  towards  that  end  the  cultivation  of 
beauty  and  art.3 

(c)  When  nothing  remained  for  his  country  but  the  dread 
alternative  of  slavery  or  civil  war,  Parker  exclaimed  sadly  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged,  "If  our  educated  men  had  done  their 
duty,  we  should  not  now  be  in  the  ghastly  position  we  bewail."  4 

(d)  There  is  something  more  valuable  than  wealth;  there  is 
something  more  sacred  than  peace.  As  Humboldt  says,  "The 
finest  fruit  earth  holds  up  to  its  Maker  is  a  man."  To  ripen, 
lift,  and  educate  a  man  is  the  first  duty.5 

2.  There  are  given  below  the  various  authorities,  their  state- 
ments, the  subjects  of  speeches  in  which  each  might  be  used,  and 
the  audience.  Choose  four  and  write  a  complete  statement  of  the 
most  skilful  way  in  which  you  might  introduce  each  statement.  It 
might  be  well  to  use  Who's  Who  or  other  sources  to  find  out  more 
about  the  individual  who  made  the  original  statement. 

(a)  To  a  group  of  voters,  on  Prohibition  Enforcement : 

"It  is  very  clear  in  my  mind  that  practically  all  of  the 
cases  where  boys  and  girls  lose  their  judgment  in  Folly 
Lane  involve  the  use  of  drink."  6 — Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 


2  From  a  speech  by  V.  H.  Stone.     See  Modern  Speeches,  ed.  by  H.  S.  Lindgren,  F.  S. 
Crofts  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  299. 

3  From  a  speech  by  Otto  H.  Kahn.     See  ibid.,  p.  223. 

4  From  a  speech,  "The  Leadership  of  Educated  Men,"  by  G.  W.   Curtis.      See  J.  M. 
O'Neill,  Models  of  Speech  Composition,  The  Century  Co.,  1921,  p.  818. 

5  From  "The  Scholar  in  a  Republic,"  by  Wendell  Phillips.     See  ibid.,  p.  806. 

6  The  Revolt  of  Youth,  Liveright  Co.,  1925,  p.  51. 
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(b)  To  a  group  of  sociologists  on  the  Relation  of   Health  to 

Crime : 

"As  a  physician,  I  well  know  that  wrongdoing  is  at  the 

bottom  of  a  large  amount  of  sickness  and  suffering."  7 — 

William  S.  Sadler 

(c)  To  a  Woman's  Club  on  the  Use  of  Propaganda  in  War : 

"The  chief  war  technique,  in  short,  is  to  preserve  each 
member  to  the  conflict  in  darkest  ignorance  of  the 
other."8 — H.  A.  Overstreet 

(d)  To  a  Realtor's  Club,  on  the  Economic  Function  of  Specu- 

lation in  Real  Estate: 

"Speculation  in  city  land  does  contribute  something  to 
the  community's  welfare,  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  land.  It  stimulates  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  to  ferret  out  all  the  possibilities."9 — 
F.  W.  Taussig 

(3)  To  a  college  assembly  on  The  Rule  of  Reason  in  Human 
Relations : 

"Jealousy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  or- 
ganization of  present  day  individuals.  It  is  recognized 
by  the  courts  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  motives  leading 
to  action.  Robberies  and  murders  are  committed  be- 
cause of  it ;  careers  are  both  made  and  unmade  because 
of  it;  marital  quarrels,  separations  and  divorces  are 
probably  more  frequently  to  be  traced  to  it  than  to  any 
other  single  cause."  10 — John  B.  Watson 

(f)  To  a  Parent  Teachers  Association  on  The  Influence  of  the 

Film  on  the  Child's  Development : 

"We  should  draw  a  sharp  line  between  films  to  be  shown 
to  children  and  films  to  be  shown  only  to  persons  above 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  former  should  be  censored 
on  different  principles  from  the  latter  and  far  more 
severely."  " — Edward  A.  Ross 

Analogy. — An  analogy  is  a  rhetorical  device  of  explanation 
by  comparison.     Analogies  are  common  in  everyday  speech,  as, 

It  raced  through  like  wildfire. 
As  fast  as  an  express  train. 
A  pebble  the  size  of  an  acorn. 

7  The  Mind  at  Mischief-,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1929,  p.  85. 

8  Influencing  Human  Behavior,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1925,  p.  244. 

9  Principles  of  Economics,  Vol.  2,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  191 1,  p.  82. 

10  Behaviorism,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1925,  p.   149. 

11  World  Drift,  The  Century  Co.,  1928,  p.  i#*- 
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Such  simple  analogies  are  useful  also  in  public  speaking.  And 
analogies  much  more  formal  and  extended  than  those  found 
in  ordinary  conversation  are  likely  to  be  helpful  in  public  speak- 
ing. A  comparison  may  continue  throughout  an  entire  para- 
graph or  even  further,  and  many  comparative  details,  one  after 
another,  may  be  used  to  create  understanding. 

An  analogy  is  more  valuable  if  there  are  many  points  of 
likeness.  The  more  alike  two  things  are  in  all  ways,  the  greater 
the  chances  of  their  being  alike  in  some  particular  aspect.  State 
legislatures  frequently  draw  up  laws  modeled  on  the  law  of 
some  other  state.  If  a  law  has  worked  well  in  Nebraska,  the 
Kansas  legislators  might  think  they  would  achieve  the  same 
results  by  passing  the  same  law.  The  two  states  are  similar 
geographically,  the  populations  are  similar,  and  their  industries 
are  much  alike.  If  they  are  similar  in  all  these  respects,  we 
will  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  results  of  an  identical  law 
will  be  similar.  On  the  other  hand,  serious  argument  might  be 
raised  against  the  proposal  that  Kansas  imitate  the  industrial 
laws  of  such  states  as  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  On  the  basis 
of  careful  reasoning,  it  is  preferable  to  consider  the  essential 
points  of  likeness.  Appearance  is  not  important.  For  example, 
"fake"  architecture  on  a  Hollywood  movie  lot  might  have  the 
appearance  of  great  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  two  apart- 
ment houses  may  be  much  alike  in  construction,  but  their  exter- 
nal appearance  so  camouflaged  that  they  seem  different.  In 
comparing  two  things  logic  does  not  demand  close  attention  to 
appearance,  but  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  average  lis- 
tener, it  is  important  that  the  two  things  should  seem  alike. 

Exercises 
i.  Select  an  analogy  to  explain  any  three  of  the  following  to 
students  of  high  school  age : 

(a)  The  difficulty  of  preparing  lessons  when  there  is  no  study  pe- 

riod set  aside  and  the  student  has  to  use  his  own  initiative. 

(b)  Fraternity  or  sorority  life. 

(c)  The  electron  theory  of  the  atom. 

(d)  The  human  nervous  system. 

(e)  The  organization  of  a  speech. 

(f )  The  working  out  of  factors  of  human  motivation. 
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(g)   Human  response  to  stimulus. 

(h)   The  necessity  of  a  well-balanced  diet. 

2.  In  each  of  the  following  analogies,  what  is  the  thing  to  be 
made  more  real  to  the  audience,  and  what  is  the  thing  used  to  convey 
the  idea? 

(a)  Columbus  bought  a  farm  and  he  carried  on  that  farm  just 
as  I  carried  on  my  father's  farm.  He  took  a  hoe,  and  went  out 
and  sat  down  on  a  rock.  But  Columbus,  as  he  sat  upon  that  shore 
and  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  noticed  that  the  ships,  as  they 
sailed  away,  sank  deeper  into  the  sea  the  farther  they  went.  .  .  . 
As  Columbus  noticed  that  the  tops  of  the  masts  dropped  down  out 
of  sight,  he  said :  "That  is  the  way  it  is  with  the  hoe  handle :  if 
you  go  around  this  hoe  handle,  the  farther  off  you  go  the  farther 
down  you  go.  I  can  sail  around  to  the  East  Indies."  How  plain 
it  all  was.  How  simple  the  mind — majestic,  like  the  simplicity 
of  a  mountain  in  its  greatness.12 

(b)  Life  is  like  the  ocean.  It  drowns  one  man,  because  he 
yields  to  it  passively  and  blindly.  It  buoys  up  the  other  because 
he  strikes  it  skilfully,  and  buffets  it  with  lusty  sinews.13 

(c)  A  wise  man  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  ignorant  has 
been  compared  by  the  sages  to  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  company  of 
blind  men. — Saadi 

(d)  How  many  men  are  like  steamers  that  have  been  blown 
about  by  mighty  winds  until  they  are  out  of  fuel,  and  cannot  get 
back  to  port  again  without  burning  the  furniture  and  parts  of 
themselves ;  and  so,  after  all  those  articles  on  board  which  are 
combustible  are  consumed,  part  after  part  is  torn  away  and  every- 
thing from  stem  to  stern,  when  they  enter  port !  Many  men  thus 
come  into  the  harbor  of  old  age  empty.  They  have  used  them- 
selves for  fuel  to  make  steam  all  through  their  life.14 

(e)  Accept  proudly  the  analysis  of  Fisher  Ames:  "A  mon- 
archy is  a  man-of-war,  stanch,  iron-ribbed,  and  resistless  when 
under  full  sail ;  yet  a  single  hidden  rock  sends  her  to  the  bottom. 
Our  republic  is  a  raft,  hard  to  steer,  and  your  feet  always  wet; 
but  nothing  can  sink  her." 15 

Allowing  the  Audience  to  Draw  the  Inference Action 

may  often  be  secured  by  avoiding  a  direct  statement  of  your 

12  From  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  by  Russell  H.  Conwell.  See  Burr,  Agnes  R.,  Russell 
H.   Conwell  and  His  Work,  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,    1926,   p.   405. 

13  From  "The  Art  of  Optimism,"  by  W.  DeWitt  Hyde.  See  Blackstone,  H.,  The 
Best  American   Orations  of    Today,    Hinds  and   Noble,    1903,   p.    95. 

"From  "The  Perfect  Manhood,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  See  J.  M.  O'Neill, 
Models  of  Speech  Composition,   The   Century   Co.,    1021,   p.    748. 

15  Quoted  by  Wendell  Phillips  in  his  address  "The  Scholar  in  a  Republic."  See 
J.   M.   O'Neill,   Models  of  Speech   Composition,  The  Century   Co.,    1921,  p.    815. 
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desires  and  allowing  the  audience  itself  to  draw  the  inference. 
After  making  a  speech  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  about  the  Boy 
Scouts  the  speaker  might  conclude  his  remarks  by  saying,  "Now 
gentlemen,  I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  you  for  cash  in  any  form, 
I  am  not  asking  for  a  collection  to  be  taken  up  today,  nor  for  a 
check  to  be  written  by  your  treasurer,  nor  for  you  to  come  in  a 
body  to  the  benefit  show  being  given  at  the  high  school  audi- 
torium. All  I  want  is  for  you  to  know  individually  about  this 
enterprise  and  to  spread  the  information  over  the  city  so  that 
the  whole  community  will  get  behind  our  drive  to  get  the  camp 
ready  for  next  summer."  After  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  some  public-spirited  man  arising  and  saying,  "Men, 
I  don't  think  we'd  be  doing  the  right  thing  unless  we  took  hold 
of  this  thing  and  did  our  share  in  putting  it  over.  I  move  that 
we  reserve  a  block  of  seats  and  that  every  member  of  this 
Kiwanis  Club  and  his  wife  go  to  that  entertainment  next  Friday 
evening." 

Another  way  of  permitting  the  audience  to  draw  their  own 
inferences  is  to  give  passing  attention  to  a  point  which  you  know 
will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  selfish  interest,  but  which  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  reason.  To  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  it  might  be  said : 

Now  the  really  important  reason  for  establishing  this  course 
in  speech  in  your  high  school  is  the  good  it  does  the  individual  stu- 
dent. But  I  want  to  mention  another  point  in  passing  because  it 
is  so  important  that  the  public  really  understand  the  work  being 
done  in  the  schools.  I  suppose  there  isn't  another  course  in  high 
school  that  would  arouse  as  much  enthusiasm  among-  the  parents 
as  a  course  in  public  speaking.  All  parents  want  their  children 
to  become  leaders.  They  see  other  men  and  women  getting  up  in 
church  and  other  organizations  with  easy  facility  of  speech,  and 
they  think  if  they  only  had  some  training,  they  would  be  able  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Consequently  they  like  to  know  that  their 
children  are  being  thus  trained.  Probably  no  course  is  talked 
about  more  nor  appreciated  any  more  in  the  home  than  the  course 
in  public  speaking.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  real  reason  for  in- 
troducing the  course  is  that  it  does  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
training  of  the  student. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  might  not  admit  he  was  interested 
chiefly  in  making  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public,   but 
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nevertheless  he  would  certainly  keep  such  an  argument  in  mind. 
It  might  easily  be  the  chief  motivating  factor  in  bringing  about 
a  favorable  decision. 

Appeal  to  Straight  Thinking. — Pride  in  intellectual  ac- 
curacy has  many  different  manifestations.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  that  we  argue  so  hotly  that  our  sense  of  direction  has  not 
failed  us.  Sensitive  people  often  flare  up  in  anger  at  any  in- 
timation that  they  are  wrong.  Pride  in  straight  thinking  drives 
many  of  us  to  investigate  subjects  in  which  we  might  not  other- 
wise be  interested. 

A  public  speaker  may  take  advantage  of  this  trait  of  human 
nature.  If  he  knows  that  the  hearer  is  already  sympathetic,  he 
need  only  put  a  foundation  of  good  reasoning  under  the  hearer's 
prejudices.  Those  members  of  his  audience  who  are  already 
prejudiced  toward  his  view  will  hear  him  gladly,  not  only 
because  he  says  what  they  favor,  but  because  they  feel  a  certain 
intellectual  gratification  in  securing  a  basis  of  sound  thinking 
for  their  own  beliefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  straight  thinking  is  one  of 
the  most  important  appeals  that  can  be  made  to  those  who  are 
vigorously  opposed.  It  may  be  issued  to  them  as  a  kind  of  chal- 
lenge. The  speaker  uses  a  psychological  approach  something 
like  this,  although  it  would  seldom  be  openly  stated : 

I  realize  that  a  casual  examination  might  lead  one  to  favor  the 
other  side  of  this  question.  And,  perhaps,  we'd  all  like  to  believe 
that  way.  But  you  and  I  don't  want  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts. 
We  must  never  be  afraid  of  the  truth,  even  though  the  truth  is  un- 
pleasant. So  I  invite  you  to  look  at  the  facts  with  me.  Then  use 
your  own  judgment. 

But  the  public  speaker  does  not  encounter  those  who  are 
firmly  convinced  as  often  as  he  does  those  with  a  neutral  atti- 
tude, accompanied  by  that  artificial  interest  in  public  affairs 
which  we  expect  intelligent  citizens  to  have.  The  average  per- 
son does  not  have  vigorous  opinions  on  such  subjects  as  the 
tariff,  World  Court,  and  labor  problems.  Nearly  every  one, 
however,  takes  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  being  a  good  citizen 
and  in  being  able  to  think  straight.  For  them,  therefore,  the 
appeal  to  straight  thinking  is  valuable. 
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The  appeal  to  straight  thinking  is  here  treated  as  a  rhetorical 
device.  The  assumption  should  not  be  made  that  all  other  ap- 
peals are  illogical  and  dishonest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  appeal 
to  straight  thinking  is  frequently  used  by  dishonest  and  spec- 
tacular demagogues.  They  may  flatter  the  audience  by  express- 
ing confidence  in  their  intelligence,  and  then  proceed  to  give 
them  biased  and  twisted  information.  This  constitutes  an  ap- 
peal to  straight  thinking,  but  it  is  thoroughly  reprehensible.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  honest  speaker,  if  he  were  sufficiently  skilful, 
could  use  this  same  appeal  to  the  same  audience  and  humiliate 
such  demagogues  in  the  use  of  their  own  devices.  Again  we  see 
that  skill  in  public  speaking  is  an  instrumentality  which  may  be 
used  for  either  right  or  wrong.  But  if  the  righteous  man  has 
as  much  skill  as  the  demagogue  the  public  will  be  safe. 

Admission. — The  effectiveness  of  making  an  admission  is 
built  on  one  of  the  interesting  inconsistencies  of  human  nature. 
Nearly  every  one  resents  any  effort  to  change  his  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  invariably  applauds  the  appearance  of  broad- 
mindedness  in  any  one  else.  We  rarely  want  to  trust  a  person 
who  is  domineering — one  who  would  be  shipwrecked  rather 
than  change  his  course.  We  want  him  to  be  pliable,  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  most  of  all,  to  respect  our  wishes. 

The  speaker  can  give  the  impression  of  broadmindedness  by 
admitting  that  he  has  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  listener  is  inclined  to  say,  ''Well,  if  he 
changed  his  mind,  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  it,  and 
perhaps  I  should  follow  his  example." 

Another  form  of  admission  is  to  grant  the  validity  of  some 
evidence  or  argument  that  might  seem  to  discredit  your  posi- 
tion. Such  admission  is  especially  valuable  if  the  hearer  has 
taken  the  evidence  in  question  to  be  highly  significant.  As  soon 
as  he  hears  you  freely  admit  the  point,  his  resistance  collapses. 
It  is  essential,  however,  immediately  to  follow  up  the  admission 
with  an  explanation  of  why  the  admission  may  be  made  without 
damage  to  your  case. 

Manufacturing  Unquestioned  Premises. — In  the  previous 
chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  individual  tends  to  respond  to 
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all  stimuli.  This  includes  verbal  stimuli,  i.  e.,  what  people  tell 
us.  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear  a  statement  we  do  one  of  three 
things  with  it : 

1.  Ignore  it  because  it  has  no  meaning  for  us. 

2.  Refuse  to  accept  it  because  it  arouses  within  us  unfavorable 

or  discrediting  reaction.  (If  we  are  told  that  Los  An- 
geles is  larger  than  Chicago  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
statement  because  it  arouses  within  us  the  memories 
of  contradictory  statements  which  we  prefer  to  accept.) 

3.  Accept  it  as  true. 

Of  course  there  are  gradations  in  these  three  classifications.  A 
statement  may  be  ignored  completely,  or  it  may  be  remembered 
for  a  week  and  then  forgotten.  The  important  observation  to 
be  made  is  that  all  statements  which  are  understood  are  ac- 
cepted (i.  e.,  believed),  unless  they  arouse  unfavorable  or  dis- 
crediting reaction.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  vast  majority 
of  statements  fall  in  the  third  classification.  They  are  accepted 
without  criticism. 

Because  of  man's  propensity  to  accept  statements,  a  public 
speaker  can  manufacture  new  premises  and  foist  them  upon  his 
audiences.  Radio  listeners  will  accept  in  good  faith  the  state- 
ment of  the  announcer  that,  "It  has  long  been  known  that  natu- 
ral animal  oil  is  the  most  healing  material  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  skin  of  man."  Advertisers  have  found  that  such  state- 
ments sell  goods.  Most  listeners  evidently  assume  that  there  is 
something  to  it,  and  they  do  not  stop  to  wonder  how  he  found 
it  out  and  just  how  many  people  have  actually  always  known  it 
to  be  true.  Public  speakers  are  fairly  safe  in  asking  most  audi- 
ences to  accept  any  one  of  the  following  claims : 

Advertising  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  development  of 
our  present  highly  developed  commercial  age. 

Mass  production  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  development 
of  our  present  day  highly  developed  commercial  age. 

The  development  of  transportation  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  our  highly  developed  commercial  age. 

Your  shrewd  but  unscrupulous  speaker  will  slyly  insert  such 
premises  as : 
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After  the  terrible  treatment  of  Egypt  by  the  English 

The  fact  that  science  has  been  found  to  support  the  whole  story 

of  the  Bible 

The  failure  of  modern  education  shows  that 

What  member  of  the  audience  knows  anything  about  England's 
treatment  of  Egypt?  Just  what  is  meant  by  the  contribution 
of  science  to  the  support  of  the  Bible?  In  what  respect  has 
education  failed?  The  more  intelligent  person  will  have  many 
questions  to  ask,  but,  unless  it  suggests  a  powerful  and  contra- 
dictory factor  of  motivation  in  the  individual's  accumulated 
responses,  the  vast  majority  of  people  accept  unthinkingly 
almost  any  premise  thrust  upon  them.  The  conscientious 
speaker  will  certainly  not  take  illegitimate  and  dishonest  ad- 
vantage of  mankind's  propensity  to  believe. 

When  speaking  upon  a  subject  in  which  the  air  is  filled  with 
manufactured  premises  that  are  false  and  misleading  we  cannot 
hope  to  refute  them  all.  We  may  attack  the  more  prominent  of 
them,  but  it  is  better  to  concentrate  on  the  establishing  of 
premises  that  are  well  founded  and  true.  Let  untruth  fall  from 
memory.  Crowd  the  hearer's  mind  so  full  of  truth  that  untruth 
is  forgotten. 

Exercise 
Identify  the  rhetorical  devices  used  in  the  following : 

As  all  of  our  governmental  institutions,  the  power  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  last  analysis,  rest  not  upon  a  written 
charter  of  government  but  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  essen- 
tial wisdom  and  justice.  This  was  pointed  out  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
one  of  the  profoundest  political  philosophers  of  any  age.  In  his  classic 
work,  "Democracy  in  America,"  de  Tocqueville  thus  described  both  the 
function  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  its  power. 
He  said : 

"The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
Union  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  judges.  Without  their 
active  cooperation  the  Constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter." 

To  strengthen  public  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  therefore  all- 
important.     How  can  this  be  accomplished  ? 

The  cause  of  conservatism  is  ill  served  by  assuming  that  any  human 
institution  is  perfect.  The  Supreme  Court  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
greatest  and  noblest  court  that  the  world  has  ever  known.     Of  all  fea- 
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tures  of  our  government  it  has  been  the  most  successful.  .  .  .  This 
great  ideal  of  a  "government  of  laws  and  not  of  men"  has  not  been  real- 
ized without  a  struggle.  The  Supreme  Court  has  from  the  very  begin- 
ning been  the  target  of  an  attack  by  large  and  influential  minorities.  .  .  . 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  submit,  interrogatively,  two  sugges- 
tions for  public  consideration.  I  express  no  definite  conclusions,  and  my 
suggestions,  only  intended  to  excite  discussion,  are  like  Mr.  Gruppy's 
declaration  of  marriage  "without  prejudice." 

If  the  Court  is  to  continue  to  resist  ever-recurring  crises  in  its 
existence  there  must  be  greater  public  interest  in  its  deliberations  .... 
Time  was  when  the  Supreme  Court  shared  with  Congress  the  interest 
of  the  people.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  greatest 
forum  of  intellectual  discussion,  not  only  because  of  the  exceptional 
ability  of  the  great  gladiators  who  contended  in  the  arena,  but  because 
of  the  surpassing  magnitude  of  the  questions  which  were  discussed  and 
the  intense  interest  of  the  people  in  their  solution.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  ever-lessening  interest  of  the  public  in  the  Supreme 
Court  is  due  to  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  Montesquieu  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  the  three  departments  of  government.  .  .  .  On  the 
eve  of  the  XVIII  Brumaire  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said; 

"Notwithstanding  our  pride,  our  thousand  and  one  pamphlets, 
our  endless  speechifying,  we  are  very  ignorant  of  political  and 
social  science.  We  have  not  yet  defined  what  we  mean  by  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  Montesquieu's  defini- 
tions are  false.  In  fifty  years  I  can  see  but  one  thing  that  we 
have  defined  clearly  and  that  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
but  we  have  done  no  more  toward  settling  what  is  constitutional 
than  we  have  in  the  distribution  of  powers." 

I  fear  this  is  true  of  America  as  of  France.  .  .  .16 


18  From  a  speech  by  James  M.  Beck.     See  Modern  Speeches,  ed.  by  H.  S.  Lindgren, 
F.   S.   Crofts  &   Co.,    1926,   pp.   415-419. 


CHAPTER  11 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

A  blind  man  could  never  be  a  painter,  nor  could  a  deaf  one 
become  an  excellent  singer.  Any  amount  of  conscientious  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  student  and  all  the  intelligent  instruction 
in  the  world  cannot  always  make  a  great  speaker;  sometimes 
they  cannot  make  even  a  good  one.  By  the  time  an  individual 
begins  to  take  a  conscious  interest  in  the  art  of  speaking  he  has 
already  acquired  many  personal  characteristics  which  cannot 
easily  be  changed.  If  they  are  helpful  in  the  development  of 
effective  speaking  it  is  well ;  if  not,  the  handicap  should  be  recog- 
nized. He  who  aspires  to  prominence  in  public  speaking  must 
have  a  voice  that  is  at  least  audible;  and  he  will  benefit  by  a 
strong  and  healthy  body.  But,  more  than  anything  else,  he 
needs  certain  innate  qualities  and  psychological  characteristics 
which  appear  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood.  Indeed,  even 
before  a  child  is  born  his  mother  begins  to  condition  his  future; 
some  individuals  are  condemned  to  idiocy  before  they  take  the 
first  breath  of  life,  while  others  have  the  possibility  of  achieving 
intellectual  pre-eminence.  The  influences  of  babyhood  continue 
more  definitely  to  shape  our  destiny.  The  playground  and 
classroom,  our  family  and  friends,  books  we  read,  chance  ambi- 
tions that  float  in  and  through  boyhood  experience,  speeches  we 
hear — all  these  things  serve  to  mold  and  make  us  what  we  are. 
Some  of  the  psychological  factors  which  determine  the  fitness 
of  a  person  to  be  a  public  speaker  provide  the  subject  matter  of 
this  chapter. 

Sincerity 

No  one  can  be  a  great  public  speaker,  nor  even  a  good 
speaker,  unless  he  is  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  have  others 
understand  or  accept  his  belief  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
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sion.  Even  the  mathematics  teacher  cannot  do  his  work  well 
unless  he  is  fired  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to  create  under- 
standing. We  all  remember  teachers  who  were  such  dynamos 
of  energy  that  they  held  our  interest  completely,  even  though 
they  taught  subjects  that  are  often  considered  dull.  They  had 
not  only  an  interest  in  their  subjects,  but  also  a  strong  desire 
to  impart  their  knowledge  and  interest  to  others.  Speakers  in 
behalf  of  great  causes  have  all  been  notably  marked  by  this 
characteristic.  Demosthenes  carried  his  antagonism  toward 
King  Philip  of  Macedonia  as  the  great  passion  of  his  life. 
Wendell  Phillips  would  rather  speak  without  pay  on  slavery 
than  be  paid  for  a  lecture  on  any  other  subject. 

The  desire  to  impart  one's  knowledge  or  beliefs  is  not  con- 
fined to  great  orators.  Every  college  student  has  heard  enough 
speeches  to  observe  that  almost  invariably  the  most  convincing 
and  effective  speakers  in  any  community  are  those  who  are 
naturally  interested  in  advising  and  helping  others  to  succeed. 
This  may  be  seen  not  only  in  their  public  speaking,  but  in  all 
their  activity  in  the  life  of  the  community.  They  are  the  men 
in  small  communities  who  help  young  people,  who  take  part  in 
church  activity,  who  give  freely  of  time,  money  and  effort  to 
anything  they  are  convinced  is  good.  A  generous,  enthusiastic 
sincerity  and  good  public  speaking  usually  go  together. 

If  a  speaker  believes  in  the  subject  of  his  speech  with  all  his 
being  and  if  he  has  a  strong  desire  to  impart  his  belief  he  will 
work  harder  to  gather  material.  His  voice  will  have  more 
meaning  and  his  gestures  greater  force.  Sincerity  provides  a 
strong  motive  force  behind  all  the  speaker's  effort,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  improve  public  speaking  will  be  better  and 
stronger  if  he  is  sincere. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  people  are  likely  to  be  greatly 
moved  by  sincerity,  even  though  there  is  little  else  to  draw  at- 
tention. Sometimes  an  audience  will  sit  awe-struck  merely 
under  the  influence  of  intense  sincerity.  Those  who  have  at- 
tended revival  meetings  as  children  may  be  able  to  remember 
their  feelings  in  listening  to  evangelists.  Without  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  sermon,  the  strong  evidence  of  honest  convic- 
tion shown  by  the  preacher  was  enough  to  hold  attention  and 
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often  dominate  the  will.  If  this  is  effective  with  children  it 
must  surely  influence  their  elders  who  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  ideas  involved. 

Sincerity  is  not  a  matter  of  extravagant  gestures  and  wild 
yelling.  Quiet  speaking  may  be  just  as  sincere  and  is  in  fact 
much  more  effective  for  smaller  groups  and  especially  for  more 
intelligent  individuals.  [ Sincerity  is  communicated  to  the  audi- 
ence chiefly  through  delivery,  although  language  and  subject 
matter  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

A  speaker  may  attempt  to  assume  the  appearance  of  sincerity 
without  really  feeling  it.  Although  such  simulation  may  be 
accomplished  with  some  success,  and  although  it  does  no  harm 
to  emphasize  the  appearance  of  sincerity  a  bit,  yet  any  consider- 
able effort  to  cultivate  such  an  appearance  is  almost  bound  to 
result  in  ultimate  ineffectiveness.  A  speaker  who  is  insincere 
cannot  continue  year  after  year  without  revealing  it  in  his 
speaking.  If,  however,  a  man  is  a  consummate  actor — there 
have  been  a  few  in  our  national  life,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  them  in  a  smaller  scale  in  many  smaller  communities — 
he  may  be  able  to  carry  the  appearance  of  sincerity  to  a  some- 
what satisfactory  degree.  Even  so,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
be  found  out.  Those  who  are  close  to  him,  the  members  of 
his  family,  his  lieutenants,  his  business  associates,  will  discover 
his  pretense,  and  their  support  will  become  half-hearted.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  speakers  like  Gladstone  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Every  one  who  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  from 
managing  their  wardrobe  to  serving  them  in  responsible  posi- 
tions of  government,  knew  that  they  were  indeed  earnest  in 
working  for  those  ideals  and  purposes  set  forth  in  their  speak- 
ing. In  ordinary  community  and  business  affairs,  the  speaker 
should  hold  himself  strictly  to  those  things  which  his  own  im- 
mediate family  and  business  associates  know  he  means  with 
utmost  sincerity. 

Objectivity 

"The  average  speaker  is  subjective  in  his  presentation 
instead  of  objective,  egotistic  instead  of  altruistic.  He  pre- 
sents his  idea  as  it  formulates  itself  in  his  own  mind.     He 
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unfolds  it  in  subjective  phraseology.  He  uses  arguments  that 
have  appealed  to  him,  regardless  of  whether  these  arguments 
will  appeal  to  the  listener,  or  whether  their  amplification  is  of 
the  kind  and  degree  suited  to  the  particular  audience.  A  speaker, 
therefore,  instead  of  speaking  by  blind,  subjective  impulse, 
must  be  objective,  and  select  the  symbols  most  familiar  to  his 
audience."  1  This  principle  is  at  the  root  of  all  effective  speak- 
ing, including  not  only  persuasion,  but  even  exposition  and 
entertainment. 

Observation  of  successful  salesmen  will  reveal  what  is  meant 
by  objectivity.  They  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  thing 
they  are  selling  as  in  the  reaction  of  the  customer.  A  good 
salesman  could  talk  almost  indefinitely  about  his  product,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  as  large  a  purchase  as  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  type- 
writer. But  in  the  early  part  of  the  interview  he  selects  carefully 
the  grade  or  type  of  merchandise  which  the  customer  may  most 
easily  be  sold,  or  he  estimates  how  expensive  an  article  the  cus- 
tomer can  be  induced  to  buy.  These  are  all  matters  of  objectivity. 
The  true  salesman  is  an  artist,  and  his  most  important  material 
is  human  nature,  not  merchandise.  In  much  the  same  manner 
the  public  speaker  is  an  artist,  and  tries  to  manipulate  the  re- 
sponses of  that  most  intricate  of  all  organisms — the  human 
being.  The  public  speaker  should  be  as  thoughtless  of  himself 
as  an  automobile  mechanic  is  in  trying  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  an  engine ;  and  he  should  be  as  interested  in  the  material 
with  which  he  works  as  the  sculptor  is.  Study  your  audience. 
Learn  how  to  manipulate  them. 

Stage-Fright 

Instead  of  binding  the  beginner  to  any  particular  set  of 
rules,  the  problem  in  a  public  speaking  class  is  rather  to  loosen 
the  artificial  restrictions  that  have  been  put  around  him  as  an 
individual.  All  his  life  he  has  been  subjected  to  one  repression 
or  another.  Parents  begin  too  many  sentences  with  "don't". 
For  many  hours  each  day  children  are  forced  to  submit  to  the 
rigorous  exactions  of  school  discipline.  Playmates  impose  re- 
strictions upon  each  other.     Early  in  life  the  individual  learns 

1  A.  E.   Phillips,  Effective  Speaking,  The  Newton  Co.,    1928,  pp.  33-34. 
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he  is  being  watched.  He  is  forced  to  be  conscious  of  himself, 
of  his  action,  his  clothes,  his  voice,  his  ideals,  and  his  body. 

A  little  child  going  into  a  room  full  of  people  will  not  be  em- 
barrassed until  he  notices  that  he  has  all  attention  focused  upon 
him.  Then  if  he  has  learned  that  such  people  are  likely  to  be 
amused,  derisive,  or  critical  of  him  he  will  have  a  kind  of  stage- 
fright.  Similarly,  when  an  adult  comes  before  an  audience  he 
tends  to  become  somewhat  panicky.  He  fails  to  realize  that 
people  accept  him  in  a  wholly  matter-of-fact  way,  and  he 
imagines  that  a  hundred  pairs  of  critical,  unsympathetic  eyes 
are  searching  for  things  that  are  wrong.  He  becomes  intensely 
conscious  of  body,  dress,  voice  and  action.  The  would-be 
speaker  is  plunged  into  stage- fright. 

The  first  problem  in  public  speaking  is  to  release  the  student 
from  this  self-consciousness.  Only  when  the  way  is  thus  pre- 
pared can  he  hope  to  express  himself  with  effectiveness. 

Suppose  a  child  were  to  go  into  a  room  full  of  people  for 
some  definite  purpose  that  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind;  for 
example,  to  have  his  father  fix  a  toy.  He  would  walk  straight 
through  the  room  and  tell  his  father  in  firm  tones  what  he 
wanted.  Make  this  analogous  to  the  public  speaker.  If  he  has 
something  which  he  is  strongly  desirous  of  telling  the  audience, 
he  will  speak  without  self-consciousness.  From  this  we  may 
formulate  the  remedy  for  stage-fright :  Be  so  interested  in 
creating  the  desired  response  that  you  forget  yourself. 

Whenever  a  person  talks,  he  is  trying  to  affect  the  hearer  in 
some  way,  trying  to  stir  up  in  the  listener  a  response  to  his 
words.  Even  though  that  response  is  called  mental  it  is  never- 
theless a  response  to  the  voice  and  action  of  the  speaker.  If 
the  speaker  is  tremendously  interested  in  getting  such  a  re- 
sponse he  will  not  have  stage-fright.  So  the  formula  stands : 
Be  so  interested  in  creating  the  desired  response  that  you  forget 
yourself. 

But  to  apply  that  formula  is  the  difficult  part.  Three  definite 
helps  may  be  suggested : 

i.  In  practicing  a  speech  imagine  you  have  the  audience 
before  you,  and  develop  within  yourself  an  urge  to  make  your 
speech  most  effective  to  that  imaginary  audience.    Think  of  the 
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audience  as  it  will  probably  appear.  You  know  what  kind  of 
a  platform  you  will  have.  You  may  estimate  how  many  people 
will  be  there.  If  you  thus  visualize  the  audience  in  advance 
you  will  feel  more  at  home  when  the  actual  situation  presents 
itself.  In  addition  to  visualizing  the  appearance  of  the  audience 
you  should  get  yourself  into  the  emotional  habit  of  "warming 
up"  to  your  speech  when  you  practice  it.  Throw  yourself 
vigorously  into  the  delivery  of  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Em- 
phasize the  important  words.  Lean  toward  the  imaginary 
audience.  Use  your  hands  and  head,  in  fact,  use  all  your  body 
in  "putting  the  speech  across."  By  such  means  you  may  de- 
velop an  emotional  habit  of  becoming  interested  in  creating  the 
desired  response.  The  first  thing  you  may  do  to  avoid  stage- 
fright,  therefore,  is  to  practice  developing  the  emotional  habits 
of  good  speaking  before  an  imaginary  audience. 

2.  Immediately  before  speaking  allow  yourself  to  relax. 
You  should  not  pace  the  floor,  nor  clench  your  fists,  nor  grit 
your  teeth.  Force  yourself  to  breathe  easily  and  deeply.  If 
there  are  others  with  whom  you  may  talk,  it  is  well  to  engage  in 
conversation. 

3.  Having  begun  the  speech  itself,  the  speaker  can  always 
tell  somewhat  in  advance  that  stage-fright  is  coming.  Before 
he  is  affected  seriously,  he  should  begin  to  speak  more  vigor- 
ously; he  should  loosen  more  freely  those  emotional  habits 
which  he  has  cultivated  in  practice.  He  should  emphasize  more 
strongly  with  his  voice,  make  some  such  physical  movement  as 
to  take  a  step  or  two.  He  might  turn  and  ask  the  chairman  a 
question,  or  walk  out  to  the  side  of  the  speaker's  desk,  or  put 
his  hands  on  the  desk,  or  rearrange  the  books  or  papers  before 
him. 

These  suggestions  for  combating  stage  fright  cannot  be  put 
into  practice  without  effort.  It  may  take  some  experimentation, 
and  perhaps  many  failures,  before  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
formula :  Be  so  interested  in  creating  the  desired  response  that 
you  forget  yourself.  But  eventually  any  one  who  makes  a 
genuine  effort  will  be  able  to  overcome  habitual  stage-fright. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  student  will  not  only  forget 
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his  once  excessive  fear,  but  that  in  time  he  will  come  to  take  a 
keen  pleasure  in  speaking. 

Some  may  cite  the  testimony  of  great  speakers  who  say 
they  have  never  overcome  stage-fright.  That  brings  us  to  a 
most  important  subject :  the  mental  attitude  of  the  speaker.  It 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  tension  to  attract  and  hold 
an  audience.  A  race  horse,  prancing  before  the  heat  is  run,  is 
alert  in  every  faculty  and  alive  in  every  sense.  So  should  the 
public  speaker  be  mentally  alert  and  alive  to  every  slightest  im- 
pression. But  that  is  not  stage-fright.  It  is  nervous  tension — 
a  great  desire  to  say  something  that  the  audience  should  know. 
There  is  thus  a  great  difference  between  nervous  tension  and 
habitual  stage-fright.  The  former  is  desirable,  and  even  a 
necessity  for  effective  speaking.  It  gives  your  speaking  power. 
But  in  stage-fright  you  are  either  conscious  of  unimportant  de- 
tails, or  you  are  so  disturbed  psychologically  that  you  are  unable 
to  make  proper  responses. 

While  we  do  not  want  stage-fright,  neither  do  we  want  a 
serene  state  of  mental  relaxation.  The  speaker  whose  mind  is 
^as  placid  as  a  summer  lake  will  not  electrify  any  audience. 
There  will  come  a  time  in  your  development  when  you  become 
familiar  with  the  tools  of  the  trade,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
face  an  audience  without  fear.  Words  will  come  easily.  Il- 
lustrations, repetition,  and  other  means  of  amplification  will 
enable  you  to  talk  almost  indefinitely.  That  will  be  a  crucial 
point  in  your  development.  You  may  grow  in  forcefulness  and 
tax  every  energy  to  deliver  your  message.  If  so  you  will  be- 
come consistently  effective  as  a  speaker.  But  on  the  other  hand 
you  may  rest  on  your  oars,  and  become  slovenly.  Then  you 
will  never  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity;  you  will  become 
one  of  those  "good  talkers"  who  have  little  influence  upon  the 
audience. 

Men  who  sort  letters  on  fast  mail  trains  work  at  such  speed 
and  with  such  constant  nerve  strain  that  they  can  work  only  a 
few  hours  a  day.  Similarly,  public  speaking  is  hard  work.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  lecturer,  after  giving  an  hour's  speech,  to 
be  completely  exhausted.  When  Billy  Sunday,  the  evangelist, 
was  a  national  celebrity  he  trained  like  an  athlete,  and  after 
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every  sermon  took  a  rub-down  and  a  shower.  He  was  greatly 
fatigued  after  every  service.  Yet  Billy  Sunday  did  not  have 
stage- fright.  He  had  exceedingly  high  nervous  tension,  and 
made  it  an  asset  in  his  speaking. 

None  of  us  can  ever  say  that  he  has  conquered  stage-fright 
for  all  time.  A  new  situation,  something  that  suddenly  makes 
the  speaker  self-conscious,  may  throw  even  the  most  experienced 
person  into  the  clutches  of  this  disturbance.  Of  course  the  ex- 
perienced person  is  better  able  to  control  himself.  The  normal 
individual  conquers  ordinary  stage-fright.  With  experience 
or  with  mature  years  there  develops  a  coolness  and  quickness  of 
perception  that  makes  him  master  of  most  situations.  But 
definite,  vigorous  self-training  and  a  desire  to  succeed  will  make 
that  development  much  faster.  And  the  key  to  such  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  formula :  Be  so  interested  in  creating  the  desired 
response  that  you  forget  yourself. 

Modesty 

We  usually  like  those  individuals  who  accede  readily  to 
our  wishes.  Our  friends  may  give  us  suggestions,  but  it  is 
not  pleasant  for  us  to  be  pushed  aside,  and  our  wishes 
disregarded  or  our  desires  subordinated  to  those  of  others.  In 
the  realm  of  public  speaking,  modesty  is  a  way  of  showing  that 
we  do  not  propose  either  to  force  our  views  upon  others  or  to 
discredit  their  opinions.  It  is  a  way  of  showing  respect  for 
the  beliefs  of  others,  to  the  extent  of  expressing  a  willingness 
to  consider  their  views  in  complete  fairness.  By  the  simple 
characteristic  of  modesty  alone,  one  may  go  a  great  way  toward 
making  friends  with  his  audience.  But  he  should  not  give  the 
impression  of  being  "wishy-washy."  It  is  usually  possible  to 
state  one's  position  definitely  without  either  antagonizing  the 
audience  or  giving  the  appearance  of  subserviency. 

Modesty  is  usually  shown,  not  so  much  by  what  a  person 
says,  as  by  the  way  in  which  he  says  it.  The  sentence,  "I  am 
certain  this  is  true,"  may  be  spoken  diffidently,  or  it  may  be 
most  insolvently  assertive.  This  differentiation  in  manner  of 
delivery  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 
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The  mere  mention  of  certain  situations  will  show  the  need 
and  application  of  the  attribute  of  modesty.  In  such  occasional 
speeches,  as  in  introducing  another  speaker  or  making  a  speech 
of  farewell,  modesty  becomes  a  most  charming  virtue.  A  young 
man  speaking  to  his  elders  or  to  those  with  more  experience 
can  seldom  hope  to  carry  his  audience  with  him  unless  he  is 
somewhat  humble.  The  more  opposition  there  is  in  an  audience 
the  more  desirable  it  is  to  show  respect  for  their  opinion. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  such  modesty  is  not  most 
effective.  If  the  audience  are  looking  for  a  leader  to  formulate 
their  feelings  and  to  sweep  them  all  into  one  irresistible  mass, 
the  speaker  must  dominate  the  situation  by  commanding  pres- 
ence and  hard-hitting  sentences  that  dare  go  even  further  than 
the  situation  may  justify.  As  far  as  expression  of  modesty 
is  concerned,  then,  there  are  two  kinds  of  situations  and  one 
must  always  distinguish  between  them.  The  first,  as  discussed 
in  preceding  paragraphs,  demands  that  the  speaker  gratify  the 
egocentric  feeling  of  the  individual  members  of  the  audience. 
The  second  calls  for  daring  leadership — occasions  when  it 
would  kill  the  effectiveness  of  a  speaker  to  use  such  equivocating 
phrases  as  "In  my  opinion,"  "It  seems  to  me,"  or  "In  my  ex- 
perience." Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  Revolutionary  patriot  talking 
to  the  Boston  mob  in  such  hesitant  terms !  How  effective  would 
Peter  the  Hermit  have  been  with  such  a  method?  There  are 
times  when  modesty  is  essential,  and  other  times  when  unequiv- 
ocating  leadership  is  demanded. 

Personality 

Personality  is  a  general  and  unscientific  term  which  is  used 
to  include  all  those  attributes  of  an  individual  that  determine 
the  reaction  of  others  to  him.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
response  to  his  speech  or  to  specific  moods  he  may  have,  but 
consists  rather  of  the  general  reaction  which  he  arouses.  Per- 
sonality, then,  is  not  to  be  defined  so  much  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  in  terms  of  the  reaction  to  him. 

A  public  speaker  must  be  careful  of  the  concept  which  his 
audience  may  form  of  him.     A  politician  usually  profits  most 
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by  leading  the  voters  to  think  of  him  as  one  who  is  fighting  to 
improve  their  situation.  On  the  platform  he  frequently  as- 
sumes a  leonine  attitude  with  sharp  eyes  piercing  from  beneath 
beetled  brows — an  attitude  calculated  to  make  the  audience 
think  of  him  as  a  personality  well  adapted  to  battle  for  the 
people's  rights  and  to  guard  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Yet 
when  this  same  individual  goes  into  a  secret  caucus  with  the 
party's  wheel-horses,  he  may  assume  a  spirit  of  robust  camara- 
derie. His  office  employees,  his  family,  and  his  opponents,  may 
have  still  other  concepts  of  him.  In  fact,  each  individual  has  a 
different  concept  of  the  man. 

The  skilful  public  speaker  realizes  that  groups  of  individuals 
are  as  varied  as  individuals  themselves.  Just  as  the  politician 
acts  differently  before  different  people  so  should  a  public 
speaker  act  differently  before  different  audiences.  A  fairly 
young  man  in  going  upon  the  platform  to  address  high  school 
students  might  very  well  run  rapidly  up  the  steps  to  the  plat- 
form. Before  a  parent-teachers  association  in  the  same  room 
he  would  make  no  effort  to  reveal  such  liveliness. 

In  all  his  activities,  and  especially  in  appearing  before 
audiences,  a  speaker  should  try  to  discover  what  kind  of  a 
reaction  the  mention  of  his  name  inspires  in  those  who  know 
him,  and  he  should  also  consider  the  reaction  of  those  who  meet 
him  for  the  first  time.  Most  people  certainly  do  not  know  what 
others  really  think  of  them.  The  person  who  is  considered 
slow  and  methodical  does  not  realize  it  until  he  is  told  over 
and  over.  Another  may  be  excitable,  and  yet  never  see  himself 
with  that  kind  of  a  personality  until  he  is  told  most  emphatically 
by  others.  Most  of  us  see  an  idealized  self;  our  own  short- 
comings we  excuse,  and  to  our  own  ears  our  personalities  seem 
fully  in  tune,  although  others  may  hear  many  false  notes.  One 
should  analyze  himself  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience. 

Reputation 

People  always  take  more  seriously  a  speaker  who  they 
know  has  an  extensive  reputation.  The  fact  that  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  people  have  heard  him,  and  that  great  crowds  always 
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flock  to  hear  him,  lends  added  impressiveness.  A  mediocre 
speaker  with  such  a  reputation  gained  in  a  field  other  than  that 
of  public  speaking  is  often  able  to  present  a  commonplace  speech 
with  considerable  success. 

Reputation  is  highly  significant  even  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
reputation  of  a  school  superintendent,  banker  or  any  other  per- 
son who  rises  to  address  an  audience,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  kind  of  hearing  he  will 
have.  This  is  especially  true  in  persuasive  speaking.  It  is  com- 
monly known  that  a  single  leading  church  member  may  dom- 
inate a  whole  congregation.  Not  many  members  would  dare 
take  the  initiative  in  opposing  any  one  who  gives  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  support  the  church,  who  always  takes  an  active  part 
in  determining  policies,  and  who  does  a  large  share  of  the 
church  work.  If  such  a  leading  member  comes  out  flat- 
footedly  for  or  against  a  measure  he  will  usually  be  able  to 
carry  it  chiefly  because  of  his  reputation.  If,  however,  he 
abuses  this  privilege  there  may  come  a  time  when  an  opposi- 
tion will  rise  and  usurp  his  leadership ;  or  the  organization  may 
be  weakened  by  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  of  its  members. 
They  may  withdraw  from  active  participation,  or  become  sullen. 
It  is  not  a  good  policy  to  force  issues  by  using  one's  reputation. 
It  is  preferable  to  give  in  to  public  pressure  when  there  is  an 
obvious  demand,  and  save  the  prestige  of  one's  reputation  for 
situations  in  which  it  may  work  silently  and  unobtrusively  as  an 
aid  to  the  success  of  the  speaker's  cause. 

'  Character  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  reputation.  The 
audience  will  scarcely  be  tractable  if  they  suspect  the  speaker 
of  dishonesty,  or  if  he  has  a  reputation  for  any  kind  of  ir- 
regularities of  conduct.  These  will  argue  against  him  every 
moment  he  speaks;  as  has  been  so  well  said,  "What  you  are 
thunders  so  loud  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  Few  men  with 
reputations  for  licentious  living,  dishonesty,  or  disregard  of 
the  accepted  code  of  social  conduct  have  ever  achieved  promi- 
nence as  public  speakers.  Exceptions  will  be  found  only  in 
those  ages  of  loose  living  when  irregularity  was  condoned. 
Outstanding  speakers  have  rather  been  men  of  spotless  reputa- 
tion.   History  may  later  find  flaws  in  them,  but  in  their  day  the 
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public  exalted  them.  Humanity  must  believe  its  leaders  are 
honest  and  honorable.  When  a  man  has  so  scorched  his  repu- 
tation his  listeners  cannot  think  of  him  without  thinking  of 
his  damaged  character  he  can  no  longer  hope  to  achieve  leader- 
ship on  the  platform. 

This  point  is  borne  out  by  history.  Nearly  all  great  speakers 
have  been  acknowledged  not  only  by  their  audiences,  but  the 
more  searching  testimony  of  historical  investigation,  to  be 
good  men — far  above  their  time  in  uprightness  and  honorable 
conduct.  Demosthenes  in  Athens,  Cicero  in  Rome,  Pitt  in 
London,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  a  host  of  others,  bear  testimony 
to  this.  We  have  just  observed  the  passing  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  with  whose  politics  we  might 
not  agree,  but  who  were  impregnable  against  attack  as  far 
as  character  was  concerned. 

A  speaker  should  have  a  reputation  not  only  for  character, 
but  for  ability — not  so  much  the  ability  to  perform  any  specific 
task,  as  that  ability  which  is  the  result  of  general  intelligence 
and  force  of  character. 

For  the  most  part  a  reputation  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  way 
in  which  one  conducts  himself  in  all  of  his  activities.  If  a  per- 
son is  honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellowmen  they  will 
come  to  appreciate  his  reliability,  and  assume  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  trustworthy.  If  they  know  he  is  careful  and  hard- 
working in  his  discharge  of  public  duty  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  accept  him  when  he  makes  a  speech.  A  fair  reputation  is 
the  by-product  of  a  well-intentioned,  useful  life. 

Friendliness 

We,  of  course,  all  like  the  genial  speaker.  His  warm, 
likable  personality  creates  in  us  a  certain  amount  of  buoyancy 
which  promotes  the  accomplishment  of  almost  any  speech  pur- 
pose he  may  have.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  buoyant 
spirit  is  succeeding,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  allied  with  him.  The 
person  who  is  critical,  fault-finding,  and  irritable  cannot  be  gen- 
erally successful  in  getting  people  to  accept  a  belief  with  enthu- 
siasm or  join  whole-heartedly  in  any  enterprise. 
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Friendliness  may  be  revealed  most  effectively  by  manner,  not 
by  words.  A  verbal  profession  of  friendship  is  usually  unneces- 
sary. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  likely  to  convey  just  exactly  the 
opposite  impression — it  seems  to  imply  a  strained  situation  which 
one  tries  to  smooth  over.  There  are  very  few  instances  when  it 
is  wise  to  make  an  open  expression  of  friendliness.  One  could 
appreciate  statements  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  a  minister 
returning  for  a  visit  to  a  congregation  which  he  served  some 
years  before,  and  there  are  other  occasional  situations  of  this 
kind;  but  as  a  rule  friendliness  is  something  to  be  shown,  not 
loudly  professed. 

The  smile  is  a  universal  symbol  of  friendliness.  It  is  derived 
from  the  phenomenon  of  laughter  and  is  a  visible  social  signal 
which  means  "I  intend  no  harm  and  you  may  trust  me.  I  am 
willing  to  take  you  into  my  confidence  and  am  desirous  of  pro- 
moting your  welfare."  In  human  communication  the  smile  is  a 
more  primitive  symbol  than  words ;  it  is  warmer  and  more  effec- 
tive. In  approaching  an  audience,  or  at  appropriate  places 
through  the  speech,  a  person  may  win  his  audience  more  surely 
by  a  genuine,  kindly  smile  than  by  any  other  means.  Every 
listener  will  feel  a  warmth  of  personal  interest,  and  possibly  a 
surge  of  loyalty  which  will  assist  considerably  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  speech  purpose. 

The  smiles  of  some  men  in  public  life  have  been  so  obvious  as 
to  draw  public  attention.  Roosevelt  was  often  cartooned  with 
large  teeth  uncovered  by  a  wide  smile.  His  teeth  were  no  larger 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  person,  but  he  showed  them  so  fre- 
quently in  smiling  that  they  seemed  more  prominent.  The  smile 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  sincere  and  friendly;  and  its 
expansiveness  is  attested  to  by  his  wife,  who,  seated  in  the  audi- 
ence, once  heard  a  man  whisper  to  his  neighbor,  "He  wouldn't 
have  a  hard  time  whispering  in  his  own  ear,  would  he?" 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  students  in  public  speak- 
ing classes  do  not  approach  the  class  with  enough  genuine 
friendliness.  Such  feeling  should  not  be  artificially  assumed ; 
but  it  will  help  frankly  to  admit  the  fact  that  friendliness  is 
nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  rather  to  be  commended, 
and  a  little  willingness  to  relax  the  facial  muscles  will  be  helpful. 
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The  ability  to  smile  convincingly  is  part  of  an  actor's  profession. 
If  he  can  develop  an  attractive  smile  more  or  less  consciously,  the 
public  speaker  should  be  able  to  encourage  it  at  suitable  places, 
especially  if  he  possesses,  as  he  should,  a  sincere  and  friendly 
interest  in  his  audience. 


In  discussing  the  qualifications  of  a  speaker  we  have  found 
a  number  of  things  which  are  so  close  to  the  innate  character 
of  an  individual  that  one  may  scarcely  hope  to  attain  them  as  he 
achieves  abilities  in  ordinary  educational  activities.  Some 
things  we  must  have  with  us — they  cannot  be  put  on  as  one  puts 
on  a  new  garment.  One  cannot  add  a  single  inch  to  his  stature, 
nor  graft  into  his  life  many  of  those  characteristics  which  are 
essential  to  outstanding  public  speaking.  Yet  almost  every  indi- 
vidual can  increase  what  native  ability  he  does  possess — and 
fortunately  nearly  every  intelligent  person  can  achieve  more 
ability  on  the  platform  than  that  of  the  merely  passable  public 
speaker. 


CHAPTER  12 
HUMOR 

Many  public  speakers  are  inclined  to  measure  their  success  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  laughter  from  the  audience.  There  is 
some  slight  justification  for  this,  because  there  are  only  two 
overt  ways  by  which  the  audience  may  express  their  apprecia- 
tion :  applause  and  laughter,  and  applause  is  seldom  given  until 
the  end  of  the  address.  Yet  the  amount  of  laughter  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  measure  of  a  speaker's  success.  It  is  never 
the  measure  of  effectiveness  in  expository  or  persuasive  speak- 
ing, and  usually  not  in  impressive  speaking.  It  is  true  that  in 
impressive  and  persuasive  speaking,  laughter  is  some  indication 
of  the  amount  of  good-will  generated,  which  in  turn  may  reveal 
a  desire  to  believe.  Yet  audiences  have  been  known  to  laugh 
heartily  without  being  appreciably  influenced  in  opinion  or  feel- 
ing. Even  in  entertainment,  laughter  is  not  the  only  indication 
of  success,  because  a  quiet  humor  may  be  highly  effective  with- 
out provoking  a  great  deal  of  laughter ;  and  it  is  possible  to  enter- 
tain audiences  most  satisfactorily  by  means  other  than  humor ; 
for  example,  by  stories  of  travel  and  interesting  personal  expe- 
riences. 

Although  not  always  as  significant  as  some  speakers  seem  to 
think,  humor  is  undoubtedly  important  and  deserves  the  consid- 
eration of  every  public  speaker.  There  are  very  few  situations  in 
which  humor  is  definitely  out  of  place.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many,  many  places  in  which  it  might  profitably  be  used,  but 
in  which  the  speakers  either  do  not  know  how  to  use  it  effectively 
or  overlook  its  possibilities.  Humor  is  often  unwisely  used ;  but 
there  are  more  speakers  who  ignore  humor  than  there  are  those 
who  over-use  it. 

Let  us  consider  some  ways  in  which  humor  proves  valuable. 
Take  first  the  contribution  of  humor  to  the  general  problem  of 
human  motivation.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  tend  to 
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believe  what  we  want  to  believe  and  whom  we  want  to  believe. 
Such  a  desire  to  believe  is  more  likely  to  be  present  when  we  are 
psychologically  and  physiologically  buoyant,  an  attitude  which 
the  use  of  humor  may  induce  to  some  extent,  and  often  with 
entire  success.  It  goes  without  saying  that  humor  is  useful  in 
speeches  of  entertainment.  In  impressive  and  expository  speak- 
ing, a  little  humor  now  and  then  enlivens  the  audience  and  makes 
them  more  attentive.  Thus  the  professor  explaining  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Diesel  engine,  the  political  scientist  discussing  the 
nature  of  political  revolution,  and  the  lecturer  on  psychology  are 
all  able  to  make  their  subjects  more  clear  if  they  enliven  their 
exposition  with  occasional  items  of  a  humorous  nature. 

There  are  those  who  point  out  that  humor  is  not  found  in  the 
greatest  speeches  of  history.  It  is  true  that  on  the  most  momen- 
tous occasions  members  of  the  audience  were  so  wrought  up 
over  the  situation  that  humor  would  have  been  out  of  place.  We 
must  not  forget  that  most  of  the  men  who  delivered  these  his- 
torically famous  speeches  are  known  to  have  used  humor  on 
many  other  occasions.  Humor  is  useful  when  the  hearer  is 
fairly  comfortable  and  when  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  not 
dominated  by  the  demand  of  some  urgent  need.  This  principle- 
may  be  derived:  if  the  situation  demands  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  most  serious  and  urgent  topic,  humor  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  In  almost  all  other  situations  it  may 
be  used  with  profit. 

The  Nature  of  Humor 

There  is  no  doubt  a  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of 
humor.1  But  it  may  be  helpful  for  us  to  consider  it  as  a 
feeling  which  man  experiences  upon  the  sudden  discovery  that 
a  situation  previously  considered -dangerous  has  turned  out  to 
be  entirely  safe.  Take  a  simple  illustration.  Usually  if  we  say 
"boo!"  to  a  baby,  we  observe  that  the  first  reaction  is  one  of 
fear  evidenced  by  a  drawing  away.  Immediately  afterward, 
however,  the  baby  reveals  by  his  laughter  that  he  has  been  re- 

1  See  "The  Social  Origin  and  Function  of  Laughter,"  by  Donald  Hayworth,  in  The 
Psychological  Review,  1928,  Vol.  35,  No.  5,  pp.  367  ff,  for  a  more  complete  study  of 
the    theory    of    humor. 
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lieved  of  his  fear.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
baby  experiences  the  same  kind  of  feeling  which  adults  have 
when  they  encounter  something  humorous,  and  say  they  have 
the  feeling  of  pleasure.  What  is  this  feeling  of  pleasure  ?Cl  It 
is  a  thrill  of  the  whole  organism  reacting  to  the  sudden  feeling 
of  safety.  It  is  rather  obvious  that  a  feeling  of  pleasantness  is 
developed  by  a  state  of  well-being.  It  may  be  a  mild  happiness 
or  it  may  manifest  itself  in  sudden,  uproarious  laughter,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  there  is  a  long-continued,  general,  pervasive 
feeling  of  security  and  well-being,  or  whether  the  consciousness 
of  well-being  comes  suddenly  after  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  inse- 
curity. If  the  change  is  very  sudden,  laughter  is  provoked.  Our 
so-called  quiet  humor  is  a  similar  change,  but  less  rapid  in  effect. 

You  may  think  of  humorous  situations  in  which  you  see  no 
danger  or  insecurity.  Closer  examination,  however,  will  reveal 
danger  in  some  form.  Threatened  violation  of  social  custom 
provides  a  frequent  source  of  humor :  the  mention  of  "B.V.D." 
in  some  situations  is  likely  to  cause  a  smile.  In  a  similar  way, 
the  social  code  of  language  may  be  violated.  Actors  know  that 
they  can  point  up  a  joke  and  get  a  greater  response  by  using 
such  daring  words  as  "damn".  A  lecturer  got  a  good  response 
from  his  audience  by  saying,  "Now  folks,  maybe  it  seems  I  am 
dealing  with  this  matter  a  little  too  roughly.  My  wife  tells  me 
that  when  I  get  interested  in  a  subject,  I'm  likely  to  use  a  little 
too  much  plain  talk.  One  time  when  she  complained  about  it,  I 
told  her  that  I  believed  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  she  re- 
torted, 'Yes,  but  you  don't  need  to  call  it  a  damned  old  shovel!'  " 
A  great  deal  of  the  humor  lay  in  his  use  of  rather_daring  lan- 
guage. It  fairly  took  away  the  breath  of  some  of  the  audience, 
particularly  in  the  conservative  situation  of  a  lecture  hall.  The 
first  effect  was  surprise.  Then  the  fact  that  he  ascribed  the  words 
to  his  wife,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  story  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  that  the  word  should  not  thus  be  used,  made  the  audi- 
ence realize  that  social  custom  was  not  being  endangered.  It 
was  a  point  of  neat  humor,  and  evoked  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter. 

In  our  modern  civilization,  sex  is  the  most  tabooed  of  men- 
tionable  subjects.  We  have  an  endless  number  of  jokes  about 
love,  marriage,  and  marital  difficulties.    In  such  instances  humor 
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is  gained  by  the  fact  that  the  presentation  of  a  tabooed  subject 
is  followed  immediately  by  a  realization  of  social  safety. 

Incongruity  is  a  device  by  which  humor  is  frequently  de- 
veloped. This  is  the  principle  behind  the  misuse  of  words,  ex- 
emplified by  the  child  who  said  the  equator  was  a  "menagerie 
lion  running  around  the  middle  of  the  earth."  The  same  device 
is  used  by  a  vaudeville  actor  when  he  wears  a  huge,  bright  necktie, 
or  has  a  little  straw  hat  the  size  of  a  cup.  These  incongruities 
give  us  at  first  a  little  shock  of  surprise  at  the  violation  of  a  con* 
vention  of  dress,  and  then,  as  we  comprehend  the  situation,  we 
smile  or  laugh. 

If  we  fail  to  understand  something,  we  may  be  perplexed  until 
suddenly  it  is  understood ;  and  then  our  pleasure  takes  the  form 
of  laughter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  sudden  development.  When 
we  analyze  such  humor,  we  find  it  is  built  on  a  form  of  fear,  i.e., 
awareness  of  danger  or  insecurity.  Perplexity  is  danger.  We 
want  to  understand  our  environment  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet 
any  situation  that  may  present  itself.  If  we  cannot  solve  prob- 
lems we  do  not  feel  secure.  For  example,  if  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics were  given  some  geometrical  problem  he  could  not  solve, 
he  would  not  feel  secure.  A  mechanic  would  not  feel  secure  if 
he  were  unable  to  find  a  way  to  adjust  a  carburetor.  But  neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  mechanic  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  the  other.  This  feeling  of  intel- 
lectual insecurity  can  develop  humor  if  it  creates  a  menace  or 
problem  which  can  be  solved  so  suddenly  and  completely  as  to 
develop  a  kind  of  surprise,  lit  may  be  said,  then,  that  all  humor 
is  dependent  upon  a  feeling  of  sudden  safety  after  a  period  of 
danger  or  insecurity. 

It  is  possible  for  a  public  speaker,  if  he  understands  this  theory 
of  the  nature  of  humor,  to  manufacture  humorous  material  for 
the  needs  of  a  given  situation.  He  knows  that  he  must  first 
present  an  element  of  danger,  followed  by  a  quick  assurance  of 
safety.  The  easiest  way  is  by  the  use  of  taboos :  sex,  clothing, 
and  language  associated  with  profanity,  remarks  belittling 
worthy  organizations  or  individuals.  After  a  daring  statement 
of  this  kind,  the  speaker  may  utter  an  assurance  of  social  safety, 
which,  if  well  put,  will  result  in  humor.     Of  course  the  second 
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step  may  be  implied,  or  it  may  be  revealed  by  a  smile  or  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice. 

A  college  student,  asked  to  speak  to  a  group  of  young  busi- 
ness men  on  the  subject  "The  Psychology  of  Business,"  was  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  of  securing  humor.  He  was  able  to 
make  certain  references  at  the  expense  of  college  professors  of 
psychology,  in  effect  a  challenge  to  the  dignity  which  society 
grants  the  teaching  profession.  Members  of  a  debate  team  visit- 
ing a  distant  college  were  able  to  manufacture  considerable 
humor  about  the  dilapidated  automobile  in  which  they  had  come. 
In  both  of  these  instances  the  speakers  realized  the  paucity  of 
humor  and  the  need  for  it ;  and  they  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  finding  material  that  would  be  both  amusing  and  appropriate 
to  their  speeches.  Their  success  was  not  exceptional.  Any  in- 
telligent person  who  will  set  himself  to  the  task  and  who  has  the 
courage  to  make  repeated  attempts  to  use  humor  before  audi- 
ences will  certainly  achieve  at  least  a  measure  of  success. 

Exercises 
1.  Discover  the  element  of  danger  of  insecurity  in  each  of  the 
following  humorous  anecdotes : 

(a)  "Pa,"  said  little  Joe,  "I  bet  I  can  do  something  you 
can't !" 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  demanded  the  father. 
"Grow,"  replied  the  youngster  triumphantly. 

(b)  As  the  celebrated  soprano  began  to  sing,  little  Johnnie 
became  greatly  exercised  over  the  gesticulations  of  the  orches- 
tra conductor. 

"What's  that  man  shaking  his  stick  at  her  for  ?"  he  demanded 
indignantly. 

"Sh-h-h !     He's  not  shaking  his  stick  at  her." 
"Then  what  in  the  world's  she  hollering  for?" 

(c)  An  aviator  alighted  on  a  field  and  said  to  a  rather  well- 
dressed  individual. 

"Here,  mind  my  machine  a  minute,  will  you?" 
"What!      Me   mind  your   machine?     Why,    I'm    a    United 
States  senator !" 

"Well,  what  of  it?     I'll  trust  you,"  said  the  aviator. 

(d)  Historical  controversies  are  creeping  into  the  schools. 
In  a  New  York  public  institution  attended  by  many  races,  during 
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an  examination  in  history,  the  teacher  asked  a  little  chap, 
"Who  discovered  America?" 

He  was  evidently  thrown  into  a  panic  and  hesitated,  much 
to  the  teacher's  surprise,  to  make  any  reply. 

"Oh,  please,  ma'am,"  he  finally  stammered,  "ask  me  something 
else." 

"Something  else,  Jimmy,  why?" 

"The  fellers  was  talkin'  about  it  yesterday.  Pat  McGee  said 
it  was  discovered  by  an  Irish  saint.  Olaf,  he  said  it  was  a  sailor 
from  Norway,  and  Giovanni  said  it  was  Columbus,  an'  if  you'd 
a-seen  what  happened  you  wouldn't  ask  a  little  feller  like  me  !" 

(e)  A  snobbish  young  Englishman  visiting  Washington's 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  was  so  patronizing  as  to  arouse  the  wrath 
of  guards  and  caretakers;  but  it  remained  for  "Shep"  Wright, 
an  aged  gardener,  to  settle  the  gentleman.  Approaching  "Shep," 
the  Englishman  said, 

"Ah-er-  my  man,  the  hedge !  Yes,  I  see  George  got  this 
hedge  from  dear  old  England." 

"Reckon  he  did,"  replied  "Shep,"  "he  got  this  whole  blooming 
country  from  England." 

(f)  Mother — Bobby,  what  did  you  do  with  the  shells  when 
you  were  eating  peanuts  in  the  street  car  ? 

Bobby — I  didn't  want  to  throw  'em  on  the  floor,  so  I  put  'em 
in  the  pocket  of  that  man  who  was  sittin'  next  to  me. 

(g)  A  Georgia  Congressman  had  put  up  at  an  American- 
plan  hotel  in  New  York.  When,  upon  sitting  down  at  dinner 
the  first  evening  of  his  stay,  the  waiter  obsequiously  handed  him 
a  bill-of-fare,  the  Congressman  tossed  it  aside,  slipped  the  waiter 
a  dollar  bill,  and  said,  "Bring  me  a  good  dinner." 

The  dinner  proving  satisfactory,  the  Southern  member  pur- 
sued this  plan  during  his  entire  stay  in  New  York.  As  the  last 
tip  was  given,  he  mentioned  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
Washington.  WThereupon  the  waiter,  with  an  expression  of  great 
earnestness,  said, 

"Well,  sir,  when  you  or  any  of  your  friends  that  can't  read 
come  to  New  York,  just  ask  for  Dick." 

(h)  Israel  Zangwill,  the  well-known  writer,  signs  himself 
I.  Zangwill.  He  was  once  approached  at  a  reception  by  a  fussy 
old  lady,  who  demanded: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Zangwill,  what  is  your  Christian  name?" 
"Madame,  I  have  none,"  he  gravely  assured  her, 

2.  What  elements  in  the  following  excerpt  offer  possibilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  humor  ?    Be  able  to  present  at  least  one  definite 
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piece  of  humor  to  exemplify  the  way  in  which  each  element  might 
be  used. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  family  in  our  great 
state  that  hasn't  a  "family  skeleton"  stored  away  in  the  closet 
of  some  of  its  ancestors.  All  the  more  reason  why  some  means 
should  be  resorted  to  to  weed  out  the  unfits  and  misfits  that  our 
society  is  protecting  from  the  ravages  of  exacting  nature.  There 
can  be  but  one  way  whereby  we  can  pass  on  to  the  generations 
the  goodly  heritage  that  is  their  due:  We  must  see  to  it  that 
the  tares  are  separated  from  the  wheat,  and  that  the  seed  thereof 
shall  perish  with  the  flower. 

The  laws  of  heredity  are  exacting.  They  operate.  The 
genus  homo  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  not  excepted.  Mental, 
physical  and  moral  defects  are  as  readily  transmitted  as  are  the 
fine  qualities.  It  is  impossible  for  the  intelligent  man  to  labor 
under  the  idea  that  "health  will  come  out  of  weakness  and  that 
wisdom  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  family  tree  of  fools."  2 

Two  Ways  of  Using  Humor  in  Speeches 

Two  forms  of  humor  may  be  found  in  speeches :  the  recita- 
tion of  anecdotes  and  incidental  facetiousness. 

The  way  in  which  a  humorous  anecdote  stirs  up  a  response 
within  us  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  novel,  moving  picture,  or 
play.  When  we  read  a  novel  we  do  not  actually  feel  the  same 
emotions  as  are  portrayed  by  the  story,  but  by  a  strange  and 
rather  unaccountable  psychological  phenomenon  we  follow  them 
in  some  sort  of  aesthetic  manner.  Quite  removed  from  these 
emotions  physically,  we  still  appreciate  them  and  are  absorbed 
by  the  story.  In  this  same  sense  a  humorous  anecdote  is  a  thing 
of  art.  By  means  of  a  realistic  recitation  of  the  story,  we  are 
led  to  appreciate  the  situation  of  danger  or  of  insecurity.  Then 
suddenly,  at  the  climax  of  the  story  the  situation  is  solved  by  a 
sudden  realization  of  safety. 

An  anecdote  may  be  made  more  effective  if  applied  directly 
to  the  audience.  If  the  name  of  some  one  present  or  of  some 
local  institution  can  be  used  it  gains  a  more  pronounced  reac- 
tion. Vaudeville  actors  use  the  names  of  local  hotels,  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  local  streets  with  marked  success.  For  somewhat 
the  same  reason  audiences  enjoy  more  those  anecdotes  which  are 

2  From  "A  Social  and  Political  Responsibility,"  oration  by  D.  Rusby  Seabaugh 
of    Central    College,    Fayette,    Missouri. 
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connected  with  historical  personages.  Stories  of  Napoleon,  Lin- 
coln, and  even  such  ancients  as  Caesar  and  Hannibal  seem  more 
realistic.  Even  though  the  listener  has  never  heard  of  the  his- 
torical character,  he  has  an  increased  appreciation  because  the 
story  is  given  an  appearance  of  greater  reality. 

Incidental  f  acetiousness  is  humor  that  is  scattered  throughout 
an  address  without  taking  attention  away  from  the  main  subject 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  its  very  nature  it  has  a  certain  advan- 
tage over  the  anecdote  unless  it  is  told  as  a  digression.  That  is 
to  say,  the  attention  of  the  group  must  be  temporarily  removed 
from  the  main  purpose  of  the  address  and  the  new  purpose  of 
entertainment  substituted.  In  short  speeches,  especially,  this  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do  successfully,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  a 
speech  of  entertainment.  But  incidental  facetiousness  may  be 
used  in  even  the  shortest  speeches  without  serious  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  main  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  use  this  second  type  of  humor 
extensively.  In  its  simplest  form,  however,  it  is  not  so  formida- 
ble. The  mere  mention  of  some  things  will  provoke  a  smile, 
and  sometimes  laughter.  The  mention  of  bustles,  rubberoid 
collars,  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  in  appropriate  places  may  very 
likely  be  humorous.  This  elementary  kind  of  incidental  face- 
tiousness may  be  employed  without  much  difficulty. 

It  is  better  for  incidental  facetiousness  to  grow  out  of  the 
situation.  For  example,  "College  students  think  they  know 
everything — except  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  they  know 
they  do !"  or,  "No  one  can  dictate  your  philosophy  of  life.  That 
is  the  penalty  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  human.  Animals 
were  given  tails,  but  man  has  been  left  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusion." If  the  humor  can  thus  be  a  part  of  the  subject  matter 
itself  the  listener's  attention  is  not  taken  from  the  subject.  In- 
stead, it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  speech  and  a  means  of 
effective  amplification. 

The  Functions  of  Humor  in  Public  Speaking 

The  value  of  entertainment  in  otherwise  serious  speeches  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  Now  let  us  take  up  some  of  the  larger 
functions  of  humor. 
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(^  Humor  may  be  used  to  evade  an  issue.  If  members  of  the 
audience  are  oversensitive  about  a  certain  idea,  the  speaker  may 
be  able  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  antagonism  by  resorting  to 
the  use  of  humor.  Note  how  Corwin  used  this  device  when,  in 
the  political  turmoil  preceding  the  Civil  War,  he  was  confronted 
with  the  embarrassing  question  of  the  social  status  of  negroes. 

While  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  becoming  acute  and 
the  Abolitionists  growing  strong  enough  to  defeat  candidates, 
though  still  too  weak  to  elect  them,  Corwin — who  was  as  dark- 
skinned  as  Othello — being  candidate  for  Congress,  was  once 
addressing  a  great  open-air  meeting  in  southern  Ohio,  and 
doing  his  best  to  offend  no  one,  when  a  wily  and  malicious 
auditor,  in  order  to  unhorse  him,  interrupted  him  with  the  query : 
"Are  you  in  favor  of  a  law  permitting  colored  people  to  eat  at 
the  same  tables  with  white  folks  in  hotels  and  on  the  steamboats  ?" 
"Black  Tom"  did  not  follow  the  scriptural  injunction :  "Let 
your  communication  be  Yea,  Yea:  Nay,  Nay."  That  was  too 
concise  and  direct  for  the  end  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to  dodge, 
or,  in  prize-ring  parlance,  to  "duck."  If  he  should  answer 
"Yea,"  all  the  pro-slavery  votes  would  be  cast  against  him  and 
he  would  be  defeated.  Should  he  answer  "Nay,"  the  Abolition- 
ists would  defeat  him.  He  answered  neither  "Yea"  nor  "Nay," 
but — his  dark,  mobile  countenance  shining  with  the  gladness  of 
certain  victory  he  replied:  "Fellow  citizens,  I  submit  that  it  is 
improper  to  ask  that  question  of  a  gentleman  of  my  color  !"  The 
crowd,  delirious  with  delight,  yelled  itself  hoarse  and  the 
"Wagon-Boy"  carried  the  day  and  the  election.  Now,  I  pro- 
pound to  a  candid  world  this  pertinent  question.  Could  any  dry- 
as-dust  statesman  have  escaped  the  net  of  the  fowler  as  easily 
and  gracefully  as  did  Corwin?    I  think  not.6 

\  Humor  may  be  used  in  administering  a  rebuke.  It  avoids  a 
feeling  of  strain  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear  it,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness is  maintained — indeed,  it  may  be  all  the  more  empha- 
sized.   Grant  used  this  device. 

On  one  of  General  Grant's  long  marches  during  the  Civil 
War  a  certain  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  the  Indian  Cavalry,  was 
in  command  of  the  advance  guard.  It  was  a  hundred-mile  jaunt, 
food  was  low,  and  when  the  Lieutenant  came  upon  a  farmhouse 
in  a  lonely  section  he  decided  to  approach  the  housewife  for 
something  to  eat.    Posing  as  General  Grant,  he  had  no  difficulty 


1  Modern  Eloquence,  ed.  by  A.   H.  Thorndike,  Modern  Eloquence  Corp.,   1923,  Vol. 
See    Introduction,    pp.    xii-xiii. 
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whatever  in  getting  the  best  and  the  most  the  humble  home  could 
afford. 

With  ravenous  appetite,  he  ate  everything  in  sight  except 
the  last  half  of  a  pumpkin  pie;  thanked  the  family  and  departed. 
Not  many  hours  after  Grant  himself  arrived  with  his  troops 
and  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  name  had  been  "used  in 
vain."  Nothing  was  said — but  that  night,  after  the  camp  had 
been  made  some  distance  beyond,  the  entire  regiment  was  drawn 
up  ten  columns  deep ;  the  officers  called  to  the  front,  and  the 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  read  the  following  order  from  the 
commander :  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  the  Indian  Cavalry,  having 
failed  to  eat  the  last  half  of  Mrs.  Silveridge's  pie  this  afternoon 
will  return  to  her  house  at  the  crossing  of  Pocahontas  and  Black 
River  Roads  with  a  detail  of  one  hundred  men,  consume  the  rest 
of  the  delicacy  and  report  back  to  headquarters  when  these  orders 
have  been  carried  out.4 

It  is  unnecessary  to  present  a  long  example  of  the  use  of 
humor  in  ridicule.  The  anti-evolutionists  make  a  humorous 
point  by  saying  that  the  evolutionists  are  descended  from  mon- 
keys; the  evolutionists  make  fun  of  their  opponents  by  saying 
the  monkeys  would  be  ashamed  of  a  relationship  with  the  con- 
servatives. The  speaker  for  the  League  of  Nations  says  that 
the  opposition  are  so  enthusiastic  over  George  Washington's 
policies  that  he  wonders  if  they  aren't  going  to  try  to  get  us  to 
wear  the  same  kind  of  pants  he  wore.  Ridicule  of  this  kind  is 
never  good  thinking,  but  for  the  moment  at  least,  it  seems  to  be 
effective.  If  it  is  used  it  should  be  accompanied  by  more  sub- 
stantial material. 

I  Humor  may  be  used  to  secure  sympathy.  Many  speakers 
open  their  talk  with  some  joke  on  themselves.  After  William 
Howard  Taft  had  been  defeated  for  the  presidency  in  19 12,  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  School  of  Law  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. While  on  a  lecture  tour  during  a  vacation  he  said  to  a 
college  audience  that  he  was  glad  to  be  in  the  teaching  profession, 
and  that  he  was  flattered  by  being  the  only  college  professor  who 
had  entered  the  profession  with  the  enthusiastic  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  whole  American  public !  The  audience  liked 
the  way  he  took  defeat  and  were  warmly  sympathetic  toward 
him.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Taft  was  a  very  large  man, 

4  P.   W.   Klarney,    Toasts  and  Anecdotes,   Edward   J.    Clode,    1923,   pp.   235-236. 
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and  exceedingly  stout.  He  told  the  joke  on  himself  of  giving 
his  seat  in  a  street  car  to  two  ladies.  In  such  ways  humor  is  effec- 
tive in  dispelling  any  suspicion  that  the  speaker  is  egotistic. 

Finally,  humor  may  be  used  merely  as  a  method  of  amplifica- 
tion. In  this  manner  incidental  f  acetiousness  is  especially  valua- 
ble, as  is  exemplified  in  a  speech  given  by  a  southern  editor  to  a 
northern  audience  a  few  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

What  does  he  do — this  hero  in  gray  with  a  heart  of  gold? 
Does  he  sit  down  in  sullenness  and  despair?  Not  for  a  day. 
Cheerfulness  and  frankness  prevailed.  "Bill  Arp"  struck  the  key- 
note when  he  said :  "Well,  I  killed  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  of 
me,  and  now  I'm  going  to  work."  Or  the  soldier  returning  home 
after  defeat  and  roasting  some  corn  on  the  roadside,  who  makes 
the  remark  to  his  comrades :  "You  may  leave  the  South  if  you 
want  to,  but  I  am  going  to  Sanderville,  kiss  my  wife  and  raise  a 
crop,  and  if  the  Yankees  fool  with  me  any  more  I  will  whip 
them  again."  I  want  to  say  to  General  Sherman — who  is  con- 
sidered an  able  man  in  our  parts,  that  from  the  ashes  he  left  in 
1864  we  have  raised  a  brave  and  beautiful  city;  that  somehow 
or  other  we  have  caught  the  sunshine  in  the  bricks  and  mortar 
of  our  homes,  and  have  builded  therein  not  one  ignoble  prejudice 
or  memory.  .  .  . 

We  have  reached  the  point  that  marks  perfect  harmony  in 
every  household,  when  the  husband  confesses  that  the  pies  which 
his  wife  cooks  are  as  good  as  those  his  mother  used  to  bake;  and 
we  admit  that  the  sun  shines  as  brightly  and  the  moon  as  softly 
as  it  did  "before  the  war."  We  have  established  thrift  in  city 
and  country.  We  have  fallen  in  love  with  work.  We  have 
restored  comfort  to  homes  from  which  culture  and  elegance 
never  departed.  We  have  let  economy  take  root  and  spread 
among  us  as  rank  as  the  crabgrass  which  sprang  from  Sherman's 
cavalry  camps,  until  we  are  ready  to  lay  odds  on  the  Georgia 
Yankee,  as  he  manufactures  relics  of  the  battlefield  in  a  one- 
story  shanty  and  squeezes  pure  olive  oil  out  of  his  cotton-seed, 
against  any  down-easter  that  ever  swapped  wooden  nutmegs  for 
flannel  sausages  in  the  valleys  of  Vermont.5 

Dangers  in  the  Use  of  Humor 

It  is  possible  to  use  so  much  humor  that  the  original  pur- 
pose and  connected  ideas  of  the  speech  are  forgotten.  Lis- 
teners may  seem  to   react  with  great   enthusiasm,   but   after 

5  From  "The  New  South,"  by  Henry  Grady.  See  W.  N.  Brigance,  Classified 
Speech  Models,  F.   S.   Crofts  &   Co.,   1928,  pp.   292-293. 
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dispersing  they  may  come  individually  to  realize  in  their  more 
sober  moments  that  after  all,  there  was  nothing  in  the  speech  of 
any  importance.  Or,  what  is  more  likely,  they  merely  forget 
the  serious  portion :  they  are  so  oiled  with  humor  that  the  really 
significant  material  slips  from  their  consciousness  like  the  pro- 
verbial water  off  a  duck's  back.  If  one  gives  the  same  speech 
over  and  over  again  he  may  develop  the  humorous  portions  more 
and  more  until  the  speech  has  lost  its  original  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  it  does  not  become  frankly  a  speech  of  entertainment. 
It  becomes  a  thing  without  a  purpose.  While  the  listeners  may 
be  amused,  they  have  little  real  respect  for  either  the  speaker 
or  his  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  takes  entertainment  as  the 
chief  purpose  of  his  address  will  gain  by  sprinkling  his  talk 
with  statements  that  are  obviously  the  result  of  careful  thinking. 
And  people  in  the  audience  are  likely  to  leave  the  auditorium  say- 
ing, "Well,  maybe  that  was  supposed  to  be  mere  entertainment 
but  he  gave  us  more  valuable  material  than  some  talks  that  are 
supposed  to  be  serious."  If  a  talk  that  is  supposed  to  be  serious 
turns  out  to  be  not  only  thoughtful  but  also  entertaining,  the 
same  person  might  say,  "Well,  that  was  on  a  serious  subject  but 
it  was  more  entertaining  than  lots  of  talks  that  are  intended  to 
do  nothing  but  entertain."  In  both  statements  the  real  respect 
is  for  the  weight  of  the  subject  matter.  If  one  is  to  have  his 
address  appreciated  for  its  worth,  as  well  as  liked  for  its  enter- 
tainment, he  will  be  careful  not  to  indulge  in  humor  to  the  extent 
that  the  speech  will  seem  to  have  lost  its  purpose. 

The  public  may  admire  and  like  their  humorists  a  great  deal, 
but  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  they  seldom  turn  to  such  men  for 
leadership,  nor  do  they  think  of  entrusting  them  with  the  more 
serious  duties  of  public  life.  There  have  been  men  in  political 
campaigns  who,  in  the  opinion  of  observers,  did  themselves  more 
damage  than  good  because  they  used  too  much  humor  in  their 
campaign  speeches.  If  one  wishes  to  be  taken  seriously,  he 
should  use  just  enough  light  material  to  interest  the  audience 
and  to  establish  a  feeling  of  good-will. 

Most  people  have  the  impression  that  humor  should  usually 
be  concentrated  at  the  beginning  of  an  address.    In  general  this 
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principle  may  be  effective,  but  it  needs  qualification.  It  is  usually 
not  desirable  to  present  a  solid  mass  of  entertaining  material  at 
the  beginning,  and  then  break  abruptly  into  the  subject  itself. 
It  is  preferable  to  use  items  of  humor  throughout  the  entire 
speech.  It  is  thus  possible  to  have  a  continuous  development  of 
the  subject,  and  any  abrupt  change  from  humor  to  serious  mate- 
rial will  be  avoided.  A  liberal  proportion  of  entertainment  at 
the  beginning  will  put  the  audience  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind, 
but  if  it  is  not  continued  to  some  extent  the  rest  of  the  address 
may  seem  to  be  too  great  a  contrast,  with  a  consequent  lag  in 
interest. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  students  to  use  humor  in  class- 
room speeches.  They  would  rather  give  dull  speeches  than  risk 
an  attempt  at  humor  that  might  fall  flat  and  seem  ridiculous. 
But  the  classroom  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  experiment.  If 
you  can  never  force  yourself  to  experiment  in  class  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  never  do  it  any  other  time.  The  exercises 
below  are  calculated  to  provide  simple  steps  enabling  you  to 
make  at  least  a  beginning  in  the  use  of  humor. 

Exercises 

1 .  Practice  telling  a  humorous  anecdote  to  at  least  four  different 
individuals  or  groups.  Do  not  let  them  know  you  are  experiment- 
ing.   Then  give  it  in  class. 

2.  How  could  incidental  f  acetiousness  be  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  following  statements  ? 

(a)  A  bank  is  not  necessarily  a  safe  place  for  money. 

(b)  A  great  deal  of  energy  is  wasted  on  keeping  pets. 

(c)  Many  people  over  the  United  States  are  "taken  in"  by  con- 

fidence men  every  year. 

(d)  There  are  ten  thousand  murders  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

(e)  Every  man  in  the  country  seems  to  think  that  he  is  expected 

to  outdo  his  neighbor. 

(f )  "Quack"  doctors  cheat  the  American  people  out  of  hundreds 

of  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

(g)  The  average  bride  knows  too  little  of  home  economics, 
(h)   Marriage    requires    mutual    adjustment    to    each    other's 

wishes. 
(i)   All  mankind  is  instinctively  selfish, 
(j)   In  modern  civilization  cosmetics  have  become  a  necessity. 
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(k)   People  who  acquire  money  suddenly  are  likely  to  speculate 

in  stocks. 
(1)   The  railroads  are  threatened  in  short-trip  passenger  traffic 

by  the  bus  lines  and  in  long-trip  traffic  by  the  air  lines, 
(m)   There  is  serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  do  really 

have  democratic  government  in  the  United  States. 
(n)   Radio  is  the  cheapest  entertainment  offered  the  American 

people. 
(0)   Many  people  insist  on  drinking  liquor  merely  because  others 

consider  it  sinful, 
(p)  Men,  as  well  as  women,  should  know  the  fundamentals  of 

dietetics, 
(q)   Capital  punishment  does  not  decrease  crime, 
(r)   Most  people  prefer  the  comic  strips  to  the  editorial  page, 
(s)    Modern  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  mechanical, 
(t)    Every  individual  is  necessarily  a  slave  to  his  own  habits. 
(u)   The  modern  child  rules  his  parents, 
(v)   On  Wall  Street  one  may  see  more  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys 

than  fraternity  pins. 
(w)   In  the  economy  of  nature  world  peace  is  inevitable. 

3.  Introduce  humor  into  the  following  excerpt.  Get  at  least  one 
or  two  humorous  stories,  and  not  less  than  ten  bits  of  incidental 
facetiousness  for  each.  Be  prepared  to  indicate  the  places  where 
you  would  put  them  and  to  read  exactly  what  you  would  insert.  It 
is  permissible  to  change  the  wording  of  the  speech  to  accommodate 
the  insertion  of  material. 

Education  is  the  traditional  bulwark  of  liberty.  The  little 
red  schoolhouse  is  a  monument  to  America's  effort  to  achieve 
self-government.  The  fathers  of  our  country  saw  education  as 
the  savior  of  democracy,  and  they  established  and  supported 
schools  in  order  that  all  might  learn  and  become  wise  enough 
to  utilize  freedom.  Education  was  regarded  as  essential  to  free- 
dom ;  it  was  to  be  a  bulwark  protecting  the  newly  recognized 
inalienable  rights  of  American  citizens. 

This  was  a  noble  concept,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  has 
failed.  America's  experiment  in  democracy  is  faltering  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Our  government  is  less  democratic  than  ever 
before  in  its  history;  it  is  corrupt;  lobbyists  and  politicians  do 
the  ruling;  only  the  bare  skeleton  of  a  representative  system 
remains.  The  blame  is  often  placed  on  insufficient  education, 
for  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  educate  everybody.  But  there  is  a 
more  fundamental  cause :  democracy's  decay  has  its  origin  within 
the  educational  system  itself. 
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The  trend  of  public  education  is  toward  repression  and 
standardization.  Our  schools  are  the  most  undemocratic  and 
arbitrary  agencies  the  world  has  known  since  the  days  of  feud- 
alism. From  the  day  an  American  child  enters  kindergarten 
until  he  is  graduated  from  a  university,  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  and  women — mostly  women — who  are  slaves  of  minority 
prejudices.  Academic  conduct  is  closely  shepherded  by  strict 
codes  of  local  ethics,  enforced  by  all-powerful,  but  not  all-wise, 
school  boards.  No  teacher  in  a  so-called  respectable  community 
dares  be  himself.  The  petty  human  follies  of  dancing  and  smok- 
ing, even  when  enjoyed  privately,  are  black  sins  in  the  eyes  of 
Puritanical  uplift  associations.  Modern  teachers  have  no  free- 
dom; they  cannot  be  human,  for  biased,  prejudiced  bigotries 
drive  trembling  pedagogues  with  a  hard  eye  and  an  iron 
hand.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  problem,  not  of  the  future,  but  of  today.  It  is  not 
a  nebulous  problem  of  the  cosmos;  it  is  a  problem  you  in  this 
audience  can  help  solve.  You  are  a  part  of  this  system — you 
know  its  evils.  You  understand  the  danger  of  the  present  situ- 
ation; the  perils  that  face  us  when  education  ceases  to  foster 
freedom.  The  responsibility  for  repairing  this  broken  bulwark 
lies  with  the  schools  themselves;  reform  can  be  expected  only 
from  within.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  you  who  are  interested 
in  education  know  its  value;  as  American  citizens  you  cherish 
our  traditional  liberty,  and  you  recognize  this  menace.  So, 
whenever  you  hear  one  of  those  presumptuous,  conceited,  know- 
it-alls  outside  the  school  system  advocating  a  policy  of  restraint 
on  true  education,  it  is  your  duty,  and  your  privilege,  to  dis- 
courage him  by  whatever  means  you  have  at  your  command. 
The  only  hope  for  academic  freedom  lies  in  the  courage  of  people 
like  you  to  fight  for  it. 

If  the  dream  of  the  pioneers  who  founded  our  educational 
system  is  ever  to  materialize,  if  our  schools  are  to  turn  out 
intelligent  voters  and  citizens,  if  our  fine  heritage  of  freedom — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  worship — 
is  to  survive,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  as  a  foundation  for 
them  all,  freedom  in  education.6 


6  From  "A  Broken  Bulwark,"  by  Herschel  Langdon.     See  J.  M.   O'Neill  and  F.  K. 
Riley,  Contemporary  Speeches,  The  Century  Co.,  1930,  pp.  385  ff. 


PART  IV 
DELIVERY 


CHAPTER  13 

THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  preparation  of  a  speech. 
When  the  speaker  steps  upon  the  platform  he  is  faced  with  an 
entirely  different  problem — that  of  delivery.  The  significance 
of  delivery  in  successful  speaking  is  immediately  recognized  by 
any  one  who  attempts  to  analyze  the  sources  of  effectiveness  in 
public  address.  One  man  with  considerable  experience  in  observ- 
ing speakers  stated  that  as  a  young  man  he  would  have  said  that 
three-fourths  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  speaker  depends  on  what 
he  has  to  say,  and  one-fourth  on  how  he  says  it.  But,  he  added, 
the  observations  of  many  years  had  caused  him  gradually  to 
change  his  position  to  the  belief  that  the  reverse  is  much  nearer 
the  truth,  namely  that  subject  matter  is  responsible  for  only 
about  one-fourth  of  a  speaker's  effectiveness,  and  that  delivery 
constitutes  the  other  three-fourths.  Of  course,  this  man  knew 
that  subject  matter  is  so  interwoven  with  delivery  that  it  is  really 
impossible  to  separate  them  in  any  such  hard  and  fast  manner. 
Just  as  an  automobile  must  have  wheels  as  well  as  an  engine,  a 
speaker  must  have  both  adequate  delivery  and  something  to  say. 
It  is  folly  to  presume  that  good  subject  matter  by  itself  will 
result  in  a  good  speech,  as  so  many  people  seem  to  think.  The 
best  ideas  in  the  world  will  never  affect  any  one  until  they  are 
so  expressed  that  other  people  can  understand  and  appreciate 
them. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  speak  well  in  public  should  profit 
by  the  experience  of  Demosthenes  : 

Another  time,  when  the  assembly  had  refused  to  hear  him, 
and  he  was  going  home  with  his  head  muffled  up,  taking  it  very 
heavily,  they  relate  that  Satyrus,  the  actor,  followed  him,  and 
being  his  familiar  acquaintance,  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  To  whom,  when  Demosthenes  bemoaned  himself,  that 
having  been  the  most  industrious  of  all  pleaders,  and  having 
almost  spent  the  whole  strength  and  vigor  of  his  body  in  that 
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employment,  he  could  not  find  any  acceptance  with  the  people; 
that  drunken  sots,  mariners,  and  illiterate  fellows  were  heard 
and  trusted,  while  he  himself  was  despised.  "You  say  true, 
Demosthenes,"  replied  Satyrus,  "but  I  will  quickly  remedy  the 
cause  of  all  this,  if  you  will  repeat  to  me  some  passage  of  Eu- 
ripides or  Sophocles."  Which,  when  Demosthenes  had  pro- 
nounced, Satyrus  presently  taking  it  up  after  him,  gave  the 
same  passage,  in  his  rendering  of  it,  such  a  new  form,  by  accom- 
panying it  with  the  proper  mien  and  gesture,  that  to  Demos- 
thenes it  seemed  quite  another  thing.  By  this,  being  convinced 
how  much  grace  and  ornament  language  acquires  from  action, 
he  began  to  esteem  it  a  small  matter  and  as  good  for  nothing 
for  a  man  to  exercise  himself  in  declaiming,  if  he  neglected 
enunciation  and  delivery.  Hereupon  he  built  himself  a  place 
to  study  underground  (which  was  still  remaining  to  our  time), 
and  hither  he  would  come  constantly  every  day  to  form  his 
action,  and  to  exercise  his  voice;  and  here  he  would  continue, 
oftentimes  without  intermission,  two  or  three  months  together, 
shaving  one-half  of  his  head,  that  so  for  shame  he  might  not 
go  abroad,  though  he  desired  it  ever  so  much.1 

Delivery  may  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  first,  the 
use  of  the  body,  and  secondly  the  use  of  the  voice.  The  use  of 
the  voice  includes  all  those  things  which  are  perceived  by  the  ear, 
such  as  vocal  quality,  inflection,  loudness,  and  rate.  The  use  of 
the  body  has  to  do  with  all  those  things  which  can  be  seen,  such 
as  posture,  facial  expression,  moving  about  on  the  platform  and 
gestures  of  the  hands. 

The  untrained  speaker  seldom  realizes  the  significance  of 
physical  expression.  But  those  who  have  thought  most  about 
public  speaking  know  that  the  body  plays  a  highly  significant 
part  in  conveying  ideas.  Moreover,  unless  a  speaker  uses  bodily 
expression,  he  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  make  his  voice  ex- 
pressive. When  speakers  broadcast  over  the  radio,  they  use 
physical  expression  constantly.  Nods  of  the  head,  movement  of 
the  body  in  harmony  with  the  thought,  facial  expression,  and 
sometimes  even  gestures  of  the  hands  are  made.  And  the  most 
experienced  speakers  before  the  microphone  make  no  effort  to 
keep  from  it.  They  have  found  that  their  voices  are  more  ex- 
pressive if  their  bodies  are  free  to  act.     In  fact,  some  psycholo- 

1  Plutarch's  Lives,  Dryden's  translation,  revised  by  A.  H.  Clough,  published  by 
the  Canton  Society,  Vol.  4,  pp.   369-370. 
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gists  assert  that  we  cannot  even  think  well  unless  the  body  is 
active. 

The  flash  of  the  eye,  the  vigorous  movement  of  the  head,  the 
magnetic  smile,  the  sweeping  gesture  of  the  hand — all  make 
public  speaking  attractive,  animated,  and  interesting.  The  rea- 
son people  in  the  audience  appreciate  physical  expression  is  be- 
cause all  mankind  tends  to  respond  empathically .  A  butterfly 
flits  by,  and  in  some  inexplainable  way  we  seem  to  feel  a  sense 
of  lightness.  We  see  a  large  stone  and  if  we  have  ever  tried  to 
budge  such  a  stone,  sensations  of  heaviness  are  aroused  within 
us.  This  psychological  phenomenon  is  called  empathy,  and  it 
characterizes  our  reaction  to  a  gesture.  If  a  speaker's  hand 
flashes  forward  with  a  sharp,  incisive  pointing  gesture,  we  tend 
toward  a  sharp,  critical,  mental  attitude.  If  he  shakes  his  fist 
ponderously,  we  feel  shadows  of  that  same  ponderous  move- 
ment. An  experienced  public  speaker  can  so  influence  the  phys- 
ical reactions  of  his  audience  that  they  project  their  own  feelings 
into  his  movements.  These  are  incontrovertible  arguments  for 
the  importance  of  cultivating  adequate  physical  activity  on  the 
platform.  Without  appropriate  physical  expression,  excellence 
in  public  speaking  is  impossible. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  definite  cultivation  of  ges- 
turing may  develop  artificiality.  But  if  we  read  the  history  of 
oratory,  we  shall  find  many  forceful  speakers  who  learned  the 
art  of  physical  expression  by  practicing  such  artificialities  in  the 
learning  process.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  great  speakers 
who  did  not  do  so.  Bryan,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Webster,  spent 
many  hours  mastering  the  movements  of  their  hands  and  arms — 
developing  routine  movements  that  might  add  grace  and  force. 
Such  artificialities  in  practice  do  not  necessarily  imply  artificiali- 
ties in  speaking.  The  student  should  understand  that,  although 
he  is  conscious  of  artificial  rules  and  technique  while  practicing, 
when  he  steps  before  an  audience  in  an  actual  speech  situation, 
he  should  forget  all  his  rules,  and  be  conscious  only  of  his 
thought.  When  one  writes  on  the  typewriter,  he  thinks  only  of 
his  ideas.  As  ideas  or  words  come,  they  are  automatically 
transmitted  through  his  fingers  to  the  keys.  But  in  learning  to 
type,  he  was  not  able  to  think  and  type  at  the  same  time.     Such 
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a  period  of  struggle  with  technique  is  incident  to  every  art  and 
kind  of  labor.  All  musicians  pass  through  this  period.  Skilled 
workers  of  every  kind  know  what  it  means.  Since  thousands 
of  young  speakers  have  successfully  passed  through  this  stage, 
it  should  not  alarm  others,  provided  they  practice  persistently 
and  use  common  sense.  Do  not,  then,  be  afraid  to  plan  your 
gestures  or  practice  them.  Demosthenes,  who  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  the  greatest  speaker  of  all  time,  was  not 
ruined  by  systematic  and  artificial  practice  of  his  physical  ex- 
pression before  the  mirror. 

Poor  speakers  may  be  observed  to  use  random,  meaningless 
movements.  These  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  and 
therefore  hinder  the  effectiveness  of  a  speaker.  It  should  be 
noted  at  the  outset  that  in  the  action  of  good  speakers  there  is 
not  a  single  useless  motion.  Every  nod  of  the  head,  every  turn 
of  the  body,  every  movement  of  the  hand,  every  slightest  bit  of 
action  is  for  the  single  purpose  of  conveying  some  idea  to  the 
audience.  This  does  not  seem  impossible  if  you  stop  to  com- 
pare it  to  the  voice.  When  you  utter  a  word,  there  are  hundreds 
of  muscles  operating  the  lungs,  larynx,  pharynx,  tongue,  and 
mouth,  which  act  with  marvelous  precision.  Every  single  one 
of  those  many,  many  muscles  has  to  do  its  part  accurately.  And 
yet  day  after  day  they  act  almost  without  fail;  and  what  is 
more,  the  habits  of  speech  are  so  highly  developed  that  those 
muscles  act  without  conscious  effort.  If  the  voice  is  so  com- 
plicated, it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  visible  mechan- 
ism of  speech  might  act  with  similar  accuracy  and  meaning? 
Observation  will  convince  us  that  it  does.  A  speaker  whose 
body  is  awkward  and  unconvincing  might  be  compared  to  one 
who  stutters  or  is  slovenly  in  his  vocalization.  There  should 
not  be  a  single  movement  except  those  which  help  to  awaken 
ideas  in  the  audience. 

When  the  average  person  engages  in  vigorous  conversation 
with  another,  he  moves  unconsciously — shrugging  his  shoulders, 
nodding  his  head  and  keeping  his  hands  almost  constantly  in 
motion.  All  of  these  movements  are  natural.  Put  the  same 
person  on  the  platform.  He  is  likely  to  stand  stiffly.  When  he 
does  move  he  appears  strangely  awkward  and  self-conscious. 
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The  problem  for  the  student  of  public  speaking  is,  first,  to 
regain  that  natural  delivery,  and  second,  to  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness as  much  as  possible.  For  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
so-called  natural  gesture  is  not  always  most  effective.  Peculiari- 
ties of  gesture  which  appear  insignificant  in  private  conversa- 
tion are  magnified  on  the  platform.  Sometimes,  moreover,  the 
natural  movement  is  wholly  meaningless,  and  should  be  either 
eliminated  or  changed.  Hence,  be  natural  in  gesture — provid- 
ing it  is  in  your  nature  to  speak  in  public  with  satisfactory  physi- 
cal expression. 

Appearance 

The  form  of  an  Apollo  is  not  essential  to  success  of  the 
person  on  the  public  speaking  platform.  The  proportion  of 
speakers  who  succeed  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  a  poor  physique 
is  probably  almost  as  large  on  the  platform  as  in  any  other  walks 
of  life.  In  spite  of  his  stump  foot,  Thaddeus  Stevens  virtually 
ran  Congress  after  the  Civil  War.  Mirabeau  was  the  outstand- 
ing orator  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  yet  his  appearance 
was  hideous.  Countless  examples  from  the  history  of  oratory 
prove  a  person  may  do  very  well  as  a  public  speaker  despite  the 
handicap  of  a  poor  appearance.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
to  be  the  best  public  speaker  requires  a  certain  amount  of  robust 
physical  fitness.  The  speaker  should  be  a  good  animal.  His 
body  should  be  an  efficient  mechanism.  It  is  important  to  give 
the  impression  of  lively  energy — not  of  nervousness,  but  of 
quick  and  buoyant  response  to  life  in  general.  Children  have 
such  a  response ;  so  do  most  young  people  of  college  age  when 
they  are  unrestrained  by  the  social  situation.  Few  people  above 
thirty-five  have  such  a  lively  energy.  Their  muscles  have  already 
begun  to  sag.  They  do  not  move  spontaneously.  Some  men 
and  women  remain  youthful  in  act  and  thought,  and  retain  an 
elasticity  of  movement  and  a  quick  response  even  past  the  age 
of  fifty.  Such  energy  is  pleasing  to  an  audience  and  begets  good- 
will. Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe" 
and  other  poems,  was  still  lecturing  as  he  neared  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  moving  about,  but  once  he 
got  on  the  platform,  he  seemed  to  lose  thirty  years  and  became 
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so  vibrant  with  enthusiasm  that  his  audience  greatly  enjoyed  his 
compelling  energy.  Count  von  Luckner,  the  German  sea-cap- 
tain who  evaded  the  English  North  Sea  Fleet  in  a  sailing  vessel 
and  wreaked  havoc  upon  English  shipping  all  over  the  world 
without  taking  a  single  life,  and  who  continued  as  one  of  the 
highest  priced  lecturers  in  the  United  States  for  many  years 
after  the  World  War,  owed  much  of  his  platform  success  to  his 
tremendous  vitality.  People  were  electrified  by  his  excessive 
energy.     He  could  almost  hypnotize  his  audience. 

Such  energy  is  more  dependent  upon  physiology  than  upon 
conscious  effort.  But  there  are  some  who  repress  much  of  their 
liveliness  when  they  try  to  talk  in  public.  Be  what  you  are.  If 
you  can  be  lively  and  interesting  in  some  situations,  do  not  wrap 
yourself  in  a  cloak  of  cold  impassivity  when  you  get  on  the 
platform. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  dress, 
because  it  is  already  given  sufficient  attention  by  most  people. 
Fortunately,  those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  do  much  speak- 
ing, are  usually  intelligent  enough  to  dress  simply  and  appropri- 
ately. It  is  bad  taste  to  seek  the  admiration  of  the  audience  in 
the  matter  of  dress  while  acting  as  a  public  speaker.  In  general, 
of  course,  whatever  is  desirable  regarding  dress  in  any  situation 
will  also  help  to  create  good-will  on  the  public  speaking  platform. 
Women  in  the  audience  are  much  more  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  careful  dress  than  are  men.  They  are  especially  critical 
of  speakers  of  their  own  sex.  A  woman  on  the  platform  can 
scarcely  influence  an  audience  of  women  if  she  is  careless  of  her 
dress,  even  as  to  its  style,  but  more  especially  regarding  coiffure, 
cleanliness,  and  neatness.  Although  a  man  on  the  platform 
escapes  criticism  a  little  more  easily,  still  people  react  consid- 
erably to  the  way  he  is  dressed.  The  guiding  principle  for  the 
platform,  as  in  all  other  situations,  is  that  one  should  dress  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  least  attention  to  his  clothes. 

The  Approach 

The  approach  consists  of  the  action  of  a  speaker  as  seen 
by  the  audience  before  he  starts  making  his  speech.  Some- 
times it  consists  merely  of  walking  out  on  the  stage  or  of  rising 
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from  a  seat  in  the  audience  and  walking  to  the  platform.  On 
other  occasions,  the  speaker  may  be  seated  on  the  platform  long 
before  beginning  to  speak.    All  this  is  part  of  the  approach. 

A  good  approach  may  not  make  a  good  speech,  but  a  bad  ap- 
proach is  sometimes  a  serious  handicap.  First  impressions  may 
become  settled  convictions.  If  a  speaker  fails  to  strike  his 
hearers'  fancy  when  he  first  appears  they  may  settle  back  in  their 
seats,  prepared  to  be  disappointed. 

In  walking  before  the  audience,  the  manner  should  be  easy 
and  free  from  embarrassment.  Never  tip-toe ;  the  audience  ex- 
pect to  hear  your  footsteps.  Let  the  arms  swing  normally.  Do 
not  be  hurried.  One  should  seldom  begin  speaking  until  after 
having  come  to  a  definite  stop.  How  long  one  should  pause 
before  speaking  must  be  determined  for  the  situation  by  common 
sense.  Inexperienced  speakers  usually  begin  too  soon.  Badly 
trained  elocutionary  students  frequently  pause  too  long. 

The  speaker  should  almost  always  go  to  the  center  of  the 
platform  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  down  the  stage 
toward  the  audience.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  platform  is  twelve 
feet  from  back  to  front,  he  may  well  stand  about  eight  feet  from 
the  back,  leaving  four  feet  in  front.  If  the  platform  is  six  feet 
deep,  it  would  be  well  to  stop  about  two  feet  from  the  edge.  It 
is  disconcerting  for  the  speaker  to  find  himself  standing  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  platform  with  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  yet 
to  deliver,  for  he  finds  it  difficult  to  move  about.  If  a  speaker, 
after  delivering  a  vigorous  sequence  of  ideas,  finds  himself  on 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  he  should  move  back  to  the  more 
normal  and  desirable  position.  When  there  is  a  speaker's  stand, 
one  should  stand  at  the  side  of  it  rather  than  behind  it. 

If  one  makes  his  approach  from  the  side,  he  should  not  walk 
directly  toward  the  place  where  he  intends  to  Degin  speaking. 
Any  one  appears  rather  awkward  in  walking  directly  to  the  spot 
and  turning  sharply  in  a  military  manner.  It  is  preferable  to 
approach  the  audience  in  a  semi-circle,  the  curve  of  the  circle 
being  away  from  the  audience.  After  reaching  the  center  of 
the  platform,  novices  often  shift  awkwardly  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  or  retreat  a  step  from  the  audience  after  coming  to  a 
halt.     Such  action  is  not  desirable.     Let  the  approach  be  easy, 
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accurate,  and  graceful,  and  without  any  awkward  shifting  about 
after  having  stopped. 

If  there  is  applause,  it  is  the  courteous  thing  to  acknowledge 
it  by  a  slight  bow.  In  fact,  not  to  do  so  is  rather  boorish.  The 
larger  the  audience,  the  lower  and  more  pronounced  the  bow. 
Before  the  average  audience  only  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head 
is  necessary.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  said  that  the  same 
principles  hold  for  the  bow  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  although, 
at  that  time  it  may  well  be  more  definite  and  more  pronounced. 

Posture 

By  posture  is  meant  the  attitude  in  which  a  person  holds 
his  body.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  person's 
head  should  be  held  erect,  chin  in,  shoulders  back,  abdomen  held 
in,  and  body  straight.  If  you  do  not  normally  carry  your  body 
well,  you  should  make  no  great  effort  to  stand  differently  while 
on  the  platform,  but  you  should  proceed  to  cultivate  a  more  de- 
sirable habitual  posture. 

Assuming  your  normal  posture  is  good,  there  are  some  special 
considerations  to  be  observed  in  speaking.  It  is  not  graceful  to 
stand  with  heels  together  in  a  military  position.  Nor  does  it 
appear  well  to  stand  with  the  feet  apart  and  the  weight  equally 
divided  between  them.  One  foot  should  nearly  always  be  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  other,  and  the  knee  of  the  leg  which 
carries  the  less  weight  should  be  slightly  bent.  Few  speakers 
can  be  forceful  when  the  weight  is  on  the  back  foot.  The  more 
spirited  the  speaking,  the  more  the  body  leans  toward  the  audi- 
ence. When  the  weight  is  thus  carried  on  the  forward  foot,  the 
heel  of  the  back  foot  may  be  raised  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from 
the  floor. 

If  there  is  a  speaker's  stand  on  the  platform,  do  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation  to  lean  on  it.  The  beginner  should  go  to  one 
side  of  it  and  make  the  entire  speech  there  without  changing. 
After  gaining  some  platform  experience  he  will  be  able  to  walk 
about  it  and  put  his  hands  on  it. 

Throughout  all  speaking  let  there  be  neatness  of  posture — fine 
control.  Think  of  that  delicacy  of  muscle  tension  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  high-bred  race  horse  from  a  shambling  plow  horse. 
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Every  movement  of  the  race  horse  is  made  with  accuracy  and 
with  beautiful  self-control;  the  movement  of  the  plow  horse  is 
loose  and  bungling.  Let  the  body  be  well-poised,  ready  for  action, 
and  under  delicate  self-control,  without  of  course,  the  strain  of 
agitated  nervous  tension. 

Transitions 

The  term  "transition,"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
means  the  act  of  "going  across."  In  public  speaking  it  means 
the  going  from  one  idea  or  group  of  ideas  to  another,  as  in  con- 
cluding one  main  point  and  taking  up  another.  A  transition 
does  not  isolate  one  part  of  a  speech  from  another ;  it  is  rather 
the  means  by  which  one  part  is  connected  with  another.  That  is 
to  say,  whatever  separates  must  connect,  and  whatever  connects 
must  separate.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  America  from 
Europe ;  it  also  connects  America  with  Europe.  Every  transi- 
tion between  ideas  may  be  expressed  physically.  A  short  transi- 
tion may  be  shown  by  turning  the  head  slightly  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  A  grand  divison  of  a  speech  may  be  shown  by 
taking  several  steps.  The  number  and  nature  of  transitions  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  breaks  in  thought.  If  a  speaker  holds 
clearly  in  mind  the  relationship  of  his  ideas,  his  transitions  may 
be  of  some  significance.  For  example,  during  some  transitions 
he  may  go  straight  ahead  in  a  short,  quick,  single  step ;  for  an- 
other transition  it  might  be  fitting  to  retreat  a  step ;  at  another 
time  it  might  be  well  to  put  his  hand  in  a  pocket  and  saunter 
three  or  four  steps  to  the  side. 

Some  qualities  especially  to  be  desired  in  long  transitions  are  : 

1.  They  should  weave  into  the  structure  of  the  speech.  As  a 
point  is  completed  it  should  seem  the  natural  thing  to  begin  mov- 
ing ;  and  as  the  next  point  is  introduced,  the  speaker  should  come 
naturally  to  a  stop.  It  is  bad  form  to  stop  speaking,  take  a 
precise  number  of  steps  and  come  to  a  full  stop  before  starting 
to  speak  again.  Do  not  make  the  transition  obvious ;  make  the 
new  thought  obvious. 

2.  They  should  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
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platform,  neither  too  long  for  a  narrow  platform,  nor  too  short 
for  a  wide  one. 

3.  Complete  control  over  the  body.  If  the  speaker  does  not 
have  enough  control  over  his  body  to  move  the  distance  he  de- 
sires, if  he  sways  or  shifts,  it  destroys  the  value  of  the  transi- 
tion. Instead  of  preparing  the  audience  for  a  new  thought,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  thought  may  be  actually  obscured  by  in- 
complete control. 

4.  Steps  should  usually  be  taken  casually,  but  without  shuf- 
fling. The  position  of  the  body  can  be  little  changed  unless  the 
position  of  the  feet  is  changed.  The  novice  seems  frequently  to 
have  his  feet  glued  to  the  floor,  and  moves  them  only  with 
reluctance. 

5.  The  length  of  the  steps  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  transition.  Sometimes  you  will  need  to  step  only  a 
few  inches. 

6.  Crossing  one  foot  over  the  other  is  to  be  avoided.  When 
moving  to  the  right,  start  with  the  right  foot.  When  moving  to 
the  left,  start  with  the  left  foot. 

7.  Move  toward  the  side.  The  novice  may  make  his  transi- 
tions straight  down  the  platform  toward  the  audience.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  transition  he  finds  himself  standing  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  platform,  where  it  is  difficult  to  make  transi- 
tions without  seeming  to  retreat.  In  most  speeches  there  are  few 
ideas  on  which  it  is  helpful  to  the  meaning  to  retreat,  because 
a  stepping  backward  seems  to  indicate  either  that  the  speaker  is 
viot  quite  sure  of  himself,  or  that  he  is  admitting  something. 
Therefore,  in  nearly  all  instances  one  should  seem  to  move  for- 
ward. The  audience  may  be  given  this  impression  even  though 
the  speaker  is  really  moving  more  to  the  side  than  forward. 

In  making  a  transition  to  the  side  you  should  stop  with  that 
foot  forward  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  body  toward  which  the 
transition  is  being  made.  In  other  words,  when  the  transition 
is  to  the  right,  stop  with  the  right  foot  forward ;  when  crossing 
to  the  left,  stop  with  the  left  foot  forward.    A  little  experimenta- 
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tion  will  prove  that  this  is  helpful  in  turning  the  body  toward 
the  audience. 

After  some  conscious  effort  in  the  use  of  transitions  you  will 
come  to  make  them  naturally  and  spontaneously  when  there  is 
need  for  them. 

The  Use  of  the  Head  in  Physical  Expression 

We  seldom  think  of  the  head  as  a  means  of  gesturing,  but  it 
really  is  used  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Fortu- 
nately it  requires  little  study  or  practice,  for  the  head  is  nor- 
mally used  a  great  deal  by  every  one.  In  practicing,  however, 
we  should  consider  whether  we  use  it  too  vigorously,  or  not 
vigorously  enough. 

Do  not  look  continuously  at  one  spot.  Your  glance  should 
glide  from  one  part  of  the  audience  to  another,  giving  most  atten- 
tion to  the  central  portion,  but  neglecting  no  part  altogether; 
and  in  looking  from  one  portion  to  another  one's  head  will  turn 
slightly.  This  is,  of  course,  merely  another  aspect  of  the  previ- 
ous suggestions  about  transitions.  In  spirited  speaking  there 
should  be  some  movement  of  the  head  on  nearly  every  phrase. 
The  size  of  the  angle  in  which  you  turn  the  head,  the  quickness 
with  which  you  do  it,  whether  you  look  to  the  back  of  the  audi- 
ence or  down  in  front — all  these  things  have  their  meanings. 

Changing  the  direction  of  attention  should  take  place  chiefly 
during  the  slight  pauses  between  phrases.  As  the  important 
word  of  the  phrase  is  being  uttered  the  attention  of  the  speaker 
should  not  waver ;  his  attention  should  be  f ocussed  sharply  on 
one  point. 

Movement  of  the  head  may  be  used  to  indicate  transitions, 
to  emphasize,  to  point  out  or  identify  a  person  or  object,  and  to 
portray  an  emotional  state.  The  head  is  used  to  show  emotion 
in  public  speaking  chiefly  through  facial  expression.  There  are 
so  many  different  kinds  of  facial  expression,  so  many  different 
muscles  involved,  and  the  meaning  so  infinite  that  we  can  give 
the  subject  only  superficial  treatment.  Its  importance  is  surely 
apparent.  Most  of  us  do  not  realize  how  much  we  read  the  faces 
of  those  about  us.  A  mere  glance  at  a  superior's  countenance 
is  enough  to  tell  an  employee  that  his  actions  are  disapproved; 
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and  high  school  teachers  keep  order  by  facial  expression  more 
than  anything  else. 

Should  some  one  come  into  a  room  and  say,  "I  wish  I  were 
dead,"  with  a  playful  smile,  we  would  not  take  it  seriously.  We 
would  believe  the  smile  before  we  believed  the  words.  But 
should  a  friend  with  a  face  sad,  despondent  and  convulsed  with 
sorrow  come  to  us  and  say,  "What  time  is  it?"  the  chances  are 
we  would  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  what  was  said,  but  by  the 
facial  expression  would  be  stirred  to  an  immediate  and  pro- 
nounced response. 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  good  speaker,  notice  how  you  re- 
spond to  his  facial  expression.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
one  with  a  "poker"  face  giving  a  really  good  speech.  When 
practicing  before  the  mirror,  give  some  attention  to  facial  ex- 
pression. If  your  face  maintains  the  same  expression  through- 
out, you  may  conclude  you  are  not  doing  very  effective  speaking. 

If  you  realize  that  you  have  too  little  facial  expression  in  your 
speaking,  neither  imagine  that  you  can  acquire  it  all  at  once,  nor 
think  that  it  is  forever  impossible.  After  a  few  months  of  fre- 
quent speaking  with  constant  effort  to  be  more  expressive  you 
will  be  gratified  to  realize  that  you  are  using  more  vigorous  facial 
expression.  This  is  the  same  method  of  habit  cultivation  as  is 
used  in  improving  one's  penmanship  or  in  learning  a  new  way  of 
bowing  the  violin. 

Exercise 

Use  vigorous  facial  expression  for  the  following  statements. 
Very  few  students  prepare  this  exercise  satisfactorily  unless  they 
use  a  mirror : 

(a)  Ride  not  upon  my  soul !     Use  your  own  donkey. 

(b)  I  feel  like  a  skunk — but  I'm  not! 

(c)  Please,  I  beg  of  you. 

(d)  I — I — I  beg-  your — a — pardon.    I — a — (embarrassed  smile) 

— I — you  see — I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 

(e)  I'm  going  to   do   it — I   mean   business — I'm   going  to  do 

it  now ! 

(f)  I  saw  the  whole  accident — oh! — it  was  horrible! 
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(g)   Grow  big,  my  boy,  big,  big  and  brave. 

(h)  They  were  the  most  wretched  of  humanity — scarred  by  sin 
and  hardened  by  crime. 

(i)   Cut  the  cards,  you  mincing  sea  louse,  cut ! 

(j)  I  can't  understand  why  intelligent  men  refuse  to  allow 
women  the  freedom  of  their  own  souls. 

(k)  That's  the  kind  of  an  ideal  I  want  you  salesmen  to  have. 

(1)  It  was  not  the  lack  of  food  nor  the  cold  that  drew  my  pity 
— but  the  fact  that  defeat  had  cheated  them  out  of  all 
the  pleasant  things  of  life. 

In  considering  the  function  of  the  head  in  physical  expression 
we  narrowed  it  down  to  facial  expression.  Let  us  limit  it  further 
and  consider  the  eyes.  If  we  know  any  one  is  looking  at  us  we 
feel  a  strong  inclination  to  return  his  glance.  This  might  be 
formulated  into  a  law  :  Attention  invites  attention.  It  is  usually 
possible  for  the  speaker  to  recapture  an  inattentive  listener  by 
addressing  him  directly  for  a  few  sentences.  This  may  often  be 
done  without  the  discourteous  person's  realizing  that  any  pres- 
sure has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  If  there  is  a  commo- 
tion of  any  kind  in  the  audience,  the  eyes  are  often  the  most 
effective  means  of  quelling  it.  But  if,  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  disturbance,  it  cannot  be  stopped,  and  if  the  speaker  wishes 
to  continue,  he  should  avoid  looking  in  that  direction  until  the 
cause  is  removed.  When  some  disturbance,  such  as  a  passing 
train,  is  so  pronounced  that  speaking  is  ineffective,  it  is  better 
to  recognize  the  interruption  frankly  and  to  wait  until  the  situa- 
tion is  improved. 

Let  us  apply  the  law  (attention  invites  attention)  in  another 
way.  Whenever  the  speaker  looks  away  from  his  audience, 
their  attention  is  almost  irresistibly  drawn  to  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  his  glance.  This  device  becomes  useful  when  the  speaker 
wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  a  picture  on 
the  wall  or  to  any  object  or  person  within  view. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  look  away  from  the  audience  when  pic- 
turing an  imaginative  scene  or  describing  some  action  that  took 
place.  Ingersoll  would  not  have  looked  constantly  away  from 
his  audience  when  he  said  : 
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We  see  the  wife  standing  in  the  door  with  the  babe  in  her 
arms — standing  in  the  sunlight  sobbing — at  the  turn  in  the  road 
a  hand  waves — she  answers  by  holding  high  in  her  loving  arms 
the  child.    He  is  gone,  and  forever.2 

If  a  speaker  uses  such  phrases  as  "climbing  up  the  cliff, "  "over 
on  the  right,"  "up  among  the  clouds,"  he  may  merely  indicate 
the  direction  by  his  glance,  but  he  should  not  continue  looking 
in  that  direction. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  habit  so  many  stu- 
dents have  of  looking  at  the  floor  or  out  of  the  window  or  above 
the  audience  is  one  of  the  first  defects  to  be  corrected.  If  per- 
sisted in,  it  will  make  progress  absolutely  impossible.  Look  the 
audience  in  the  eye. 

Over  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  Quintilian  wrote : 

In  action,  as  in  the  whole  body,  the  head  holds  the  chief  place,  as 
contributing  to  produce  both  the  gracefulness  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  expressiveness.  What  contributes  to  gracefulness,  is,  first 
of  all,  that  the  head  be  held  in  a  proper  and  natural  position;  for,  by 
casting  down  the  head,  humility  is  signified;  by  throwing  it  back, 
hautiness;  by  leaning  it  on  one  side,  languor;  by  keeping  it  rigid  and 
unmoved,  a  certain  degree  of  rudeness.  It  must  receive,  in  the  next 
place,  appropriate  motions  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  we 
speak,  that  it  may  agree  with  the  gesture,  and  act  in  conformity,  with 
the  hands  and  oscillations  of  the  body;  for  the  face  must  always  be 
turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  gesture,  except  in  speaking  of  things 
which  we  disapprove,  or  are  unwilling  to  allow,  or  regard  with  aversion ; 
so  that  we  may  appear  at  the  same  time  to  express  dislike  of  an  object 
with  the  look,  and  to  repel  it  with  the  hand.  .  .  .  But  the  head  ex- 
presses meaning  in  various  ways ;  for  besides  its  motions  of  assenting, 
refusing,  and  affirming,  it  has  those  of  bashfulness,  hesitation,  admira- 
tion, indignation,  which  are  alike  known  and  common  to  all  persons. 
Yet  to  gesticulate  with  the  head  alone  the  masters  of  theatrical  attitude 
regard  as  a  fault.  Even  frequent  nodding  with  it  is  thought  ungrace- 
ful ;  and  to  toss  it  to  and  fro,  and  shake  and  whirl  about  the  hair,  are 
the  gestures  of  frenzied  inspiration. 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  head  is  the  face.  With  the  face  we  show 
ourselves  suppliant,  menacing,  soothing,  sad,  cheerful,  proud,  humble; 
on  the  face  men  hang  as  it  were,  and  fix  their  gaze  and  entire  attention 
on  it,  even  before  we  begin  to  speak ;  by  the  face  we  express  love  and 
hate;  from  the  face  we  understand  numbers  of  things,  and  its  expres- 
sion is  often  equivalent  to  all  the  words  that  we  could  use.     Accord- 


2  From   "Vision    of   War   and   a    Vision   of   the   Future,"    by   Robert   Ingersoll.      See 
Cody,  Sherwin,  World's  Great  Orations,  A.  C.  MacClurg  &  Co.,  1904,  p.  421. 
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ingly,  in  the  pieces  composed  for  the  stage,  the  masters  in  the  art  of 
delivery  borrow  aid  for  exciting  the  feelings  even  from  their  masks; 
so  that,  in  tragedy,  the  mask  for  the  character  of  Aerope  looks  mourn- 
ful; that  for  Medea,  fierce;  that  for  Ajax,  indicates  disorder  of  mind; 
that  for  Hercules,  boldness;  while  in  comedy,  besides  other  designa- 
tions by  which  slaves,  procurers,  parasites,  countrymen,  soldiers,  cour- 
tezans, maid  servants,  morose  or  good-natured  old  men,  careful  or  ex- 
travagant youths,  are  distinguished  one  from  another,  the  father,  who 
plays  the  principal  part,  has,  because  he  is  sometimes  in  a  passion  and 
sometimes  calm,  a  mask  with  one  of  the  eyebrows  raised,  and  the  other 
lowered,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  actors  to  turn  that  side  more  fre- 
quently to  the  audience  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  part  of 
the  character  which  they  are  playing. 

But  what  is  most  expressive  in  the  face  is  the  eye,  through  which 
the  mind  chiefly  manifests  itself;  insomuch  that  the  eyes,  even  while 
they  remain  motionless,  can  sparkle  with  joy,  or  contract  a  gloomy 
look  under  sadness.  To  the  eyes,  also,  nature  has  given  tears,  which 
are  the  interpreters  of  our  feelings,  and  which  burst  forth  in  grief,  or 
trickle  gently  down  in  joy.  But  when  the  eyes  are  in  motion,  they 
assume  an  appearance  of  eagerness,  or  disregard,  or  pride,  or  stern- 
ness, or  mildness,  or  threatening;  all  which  feelings  will  be  manifested 
in  the  eyes  of  an  orator,  according  as  his  subject  shall  require.  But 
rigid  and  distended,  languid  or  torpid,  wanton  or  rolling,  they  ought 
never  to  be;  nor  should  they  ever  seem  to  swim  or  look  watery  with 
pleasure,  or  glance  sideways,  or  appear  as  it  were  amorous,  or  as  if 
they  were  asking  or  promising  something.  As  to  keeping  them  shut 
or  compressed  in  speaking,  who  would  do  so  but  a  person  utterly  igno- 
rant or  silly  ?  To  aid  in  producing  all  these  expressions,  there  is  a  kind 
of  ministering  power  situate  in  the  upper  and  lower  eye-lids.  Much 
effect  is  also  produced  by  the  eye-brows ;  for  they  in  some  degree  form 
the  look  of  the  eyes,  and  exercise  a  command  over  the  forehead,  which, 
by  their  influence,  is  contracted,  raised,  or  lowered;  so  that  the  only 
thing  which  has  more  power  over  it  is  the  blood,  which  is  moved  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  mind,  and,  when  it  acts  under  a  skin  easily 
affected  by  shame,  mantles  into  a  blush,  when  it  shrinks  back  through 
fear,  wholly  disappears,  and  leaves  the  skin  cold  and  pale,  but  when 
it  is  in  a  calm  condition,  it  spreads  over  the  face  that  serene  hue  which 
holds  a  middle  place  between  blushing  and  paleness.  It  is  a  fault  in 
the  eyebrows,  when  they  are  either  motionless,  or  too  full  of  motion, 
or  when  they  rise  and  fall  unequally,  as  I  observed  just  now  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  comic  mask,  or  when  their  configuration  is  at 
variance  with  what  we  are  saying;  for  anger  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
traction, sadness  by  the  lowering,  and  cheerfulness  by  the  expansion 
of  them.3 


3  Quintilian.  Institutes  of  Oratory,  translated  by  J.  S.  Watson,  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
London,   1882,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  3^1-363- 
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Planes  and  Lines 

For  the  convenience  of  studying  we  may  say  that  there  are 
three  planes  for  gesturing ;  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  upper 
planes.  For  hand  gestures  the  lower  plane  might  come  nearly 
to  the  waist,  the  middle  plane  from  a  little  below  the  waist  to  the 
chest,  and  the  upper  plane  above  the  chest.  In  the  lower  plane 
we  place  the  casual,  unimportant,  and  despicable  things.  In  the 
middle  plane  we  portray  the  average,  expected  and  equal.  There 
is  left  for  the  upper  plane  the  high,  inspiring,  and  noble.  The 
lower  plane  is  most  used,  and  the  upper  least  used.  In  general, 
the  more  animated  a  speech,  the  higher  the  gestures  will  be.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  use  of  planes  is  restricted  to  hand 
gestures.  The  head  and  bearing  of  the  entire  body  are  concerned 
as  well. 

There  is  another  division  of  space  about  the  speaker,  and 
that  is  the  vertical  division  which  is  designated  by  so-called 
lines.  There  are  four:  front,  oblique,  side,  and  oblique  back- 
ward. These  terms  relate  not  to  the  center  of  the  audience,  but 
are  relative  to  the  speaker's  direction  of  attention  at  the  time  of 
the  gesture.  Thus  if  a  speaker  is  looking  at  the  extreme  right  of 
his  audience  and  gestures  in  a  direction  straight  ahead  of  him 
it  would  not  be  called  a  right  oblique  gesture,  but  we  would  say 
it  was  made  to  the  front.  The  front  is  used  for  things  imme- 
diate in  time,  space  and  importance.  The  oblique  implies  casual 
interest,  or  the  future.  Gestures  to  the  side  of  the  body  and 
the  back  denote  the  past  and  those  things  which  affect  us  very 
slightly. 

Most  speakers  do  not  vary  their  gestures  enough.  The 
speaker  should  not  use  all  these  divisions  of  space  with  equal 
frequency,  but  should  develop  such  facility  in  the  use  of  his 
hands  and  such  habits  of  speaking  as  to  be  able  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate gesture  in  any  line  or  plane  without  feeling  uncom- 
fortable. The  importance  of  this  may  not  be  apparent  to  the 
student  until  he  observes  that  most  of  the  class  are  inclined  to 
use  physical  expression  too  sparingly  and  without  nearly  enough 
variety,  most  of  the  gestures  being  restricted  to  the  lower  plane 
and  the  oblique  line. 
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The  Hands 

The  use  of  the  hands  demands  more  study  and  practice  than 
any  other  kind  of  physical  expression ;  and  if  a  student  develops 
the  ability  to  make  good  hand  gestures,  the  other  characteristics 
of  good  action  will  also  be  developed,  for  bodily  action  as  a 
whole  must  be  mastered  before  the  hands  will  be  effective. 

In  public  speaking  it  is  certainly  not  improper  for  one  to  put 
his  hands  in  his  pocket,  or  grasp  his  lapel,  or  clasp  his  hands 
behind  or  in  front  of  him.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  times 
when  such  action  may  be  effective,  since  it  may  add  to  the 
informality  of  the  situation.  The  audience  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  speaker  is  under  no  strain,  and  they  are  thus  put  in  a 
more  receptive  attitude.  But  in  a  public  speaking  class  it  is  not 
wise  for  the  student  to  do  anything  with  his  hands  which  will 
make  it  difficult  for  him  to  learn  to  gesture.  If  a  student  de- 
velops the  habit  of  clasping  his  hands  in  front  of  him  or  of 
putting  them  in  his  pockets,  he  will  be  likely  to  go  through  the 
whole  course  without  making  a  single  gesture  with  his  hands. 
Hence  in  class  work  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  hands  be  kept 
out  of  the  pockets  and  free  of  pencils,  handkerchiefs,  or  vanity 
cases. 

"What,  then,  am  I  to  do  with  my  hands?"  asks  the  student. 
Most  of  the  time  when  they  are  not  being  used  in  gesture  they 
may  be  allowed  to  hang  at  the  sides.  At  first  this  may  seem 
awkward;  one  feels  awkward  when  he  is  conscious  of  himself. 
The  very  fact  that  he  is  thinking  of  his  hands  does  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  feel  easy.  But  thousands  of  speakers  do  hold 
their  hands  in  this  manner,  and  they  seem  to  show  no  feeling 
of  strain.  Professor  Williamson  offers  this  interesting  testi- 
mony: 

In  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  hands  are  not  obtrusive 
when  hanging  relaxed,  let  us  draw  from  the  theatre,  which  is 
even  more  exacting  in  the  matter  of  grace  than  the  platform, 
and  which,  too,  demands  of  the  actors  that  they  avoid  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  matter  of  major  impor- 
tance. Over  a  number  of  years  (at  least  a  decade)  the  writer 
has   observed  that  the  better  actors  of  the  theatre,  when  not 
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using  their  hands  purposively,  generally  keep  them  in  the  posi- 
tion just  described.  The  students  in  one  of  America's  leading 
schools  of  acting,  instructed  by  actors  and  stage  directors,  are 
taught  so  to  stand  when  in  repose.4 

Kinds  of  Hand  Gestures. — It  is  helpful  for  the  student  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  people  use  their  hands  to  express  ideas 
in  private  conversation.  The  hands  are  capable  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  expressive  action,  but  there  are  at  least  five  identifying 
types.  The  speaker  should  not  feel  restricted  to  these  five  modes. 
The  more  variety,  the  better.  The  different  types  are  presented 
in  this  chapter  especially  for  students  who  feel  uncertain  in  the 
beginning  or  who  feel  it  is  impossible  to  use  their  hands  in 
gesturing  at  all.  Such  a  student  should  experiment  with  the 
various  kinds  of  hand  gestures  until,  figuratively  speaking,  he 
adds  them  to  his  vocabulary  of  physical  expression.  These  ges- 
tures represent  ideas  and  they  can  be  used  to  give  weight  to  the 
meaning  of  words.  The  five  typical  ways  of  holding  the  hands 
are :  supine,  prone,  averse,  index,  and  clenched. 

I.  Supine — the  palm  opened  upward.  The  thumb  should  be 
neither  too  far  extended  nor  too  close.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  palm  be  level,  for  that  will  throw  the  elbow  too  close  to  the 
body.  Let  the  palm  slope  inwardly,  even  perhaps  at  a  consid- 
erable angle,  depending  upon  the  line  and  plane  of  the  gesture. 
The  audience  should  be  able  to  see  the  palm  except  when  gestur- 
ing in  the  upper  plane.  Beginners  often  fail  to  open  the  hand 
enough.  The  fingers  should  be  extended  almost  straight,  but 
not  stiffly.  Let  there  be  a  little  space  between  the  fingers,  but 
they  should  not  sprawl  apart.  The  hand  is  held  in  this  manner 
for  giving,  for  taking,  for  moderate  emphasis,  or  for  pointing 
out  in  a  general  way.  It  is  the  least  definite  or  emphatic  of  the 
gestures;  yet  it  is  the  most  used. 

Exercises 

(a)  Swing  both  hands  out  to  each  side  in  supine  positions  about 
a  foot  from  the  thighs  and  say,  "And  that's  how  it  was  done." 

(In  this  and  following  examples  the  word  in  italics  is  the  one  in 
which  the  accent  of  the  gesture  is  to  be  given.     It  will  be  well  to 


*  A.   B.   Williamson,   Speaking  in  Public,  Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1929,   pp.   61-62. 
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read  the  rest  of  this  chapter  before  attempting  any  of  these  hand 
gestures.) 

(b)  One  hand  in  a  supine  position,  middle  plane,  oblique  line,  say, 
"Step  over  there,  please." 

(c)  One  hand  supine,  lower  plane,  front  and  with  decisive  em- 
phasis, saying,  "Please  do  it  now." 

2.  Prone — the  hand  held  just  as  in  the  supine,  but  turned 
over  so  that  the  palm  is  downward,  and  with  the  hand  projecting 
straight  out  in  continuation  of  the  forearm.  Sometimes  the 
forearm  and  hand  will  be  flat,  extending  to  the  front  horizontally 
from  the  shoulders.  Again  the  forearm  and  hand  may  be  almost 
perpendicular,  as  in  quieting  or  blessing. 

Exercises 

(a)  One  hand  prone,  middle  plane,  sweeping  from  front  to 
either  oblique  or  side  rather  slowly,  saying,  "The  lake  was  as  smooth 
as  glass." 

(b)  One  hand  prone,  upper  plane,  front,  saying,  "Quiet,  please." 

3.  Averse — the  hand  itself  held  as  in  the  two  previous  types, 
but  turned  back  so  that  it  forms  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  right 
angle  with  the  forearm.  When  lifted  up  it  means  denial,  or 
commands  a  stop.  If  the  hand  is  thus  given  a  sweeping  motion 
away  from  the  body,  it  indicates  putting  something  aside.  This 
is  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  gesture. 

Exercises 

(a)  One  hand  averse,  front,  upper  plane,  saying,  "Stop!" 

(b)  One  hand  averse,  sweeping  from  about  the  position  of  the 
heart  outward  and  downward  to  end  in  lower  plane,  side,  saying, 
"We'll  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

4.  Index — the  index  finger  pointing  straight  out,  or  nearly 
so,  and  the  rest  of  the  fingers  drawn  back  toward  the  palm,  or 
even  tightly  clenched.     This  is  used  for  emphasis  or  pointing. 

Exercises 
(a)   One  hand  index,  front,  upper  plane,  saying,  "I  want  you  to 
listen  to  this." 
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(b)  One  hand  index,  oblique,  upper  plane,  arm  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  saying,  "There  is  the  door — go!" 

(c)  One  hand  index,  front,  upper  plane,  say,  "But  the  most  im- 
portant fact ." 

5.  Clenched — the  whole  hand  clenched,  expressing  convic- 
tion, determination,  despair,  anger. 

Exercises 

(a)  One  hand  clenched,  front,  middle  plane  (above  chest) 
saying,  "They  can  not  do  that." 

(b)  One  hand  clenched,  front,  middle  plane,  saying,  "I  repeat  it, 
sir,  we  must  fight! 

The  first  few  times  you  attempt  to  use  these  kinds  of  gestures, 
they  will  no  doubt  seem  somewhat  mechanical.  After  a  few 
speeches,  however,  you  will  be  able  to  use  them  easily  and  ef- 
fectively, and  without  even  realizing  that  they  are  being  used, 
no  more  aware  of  your  gestures  than  when  you  are  using  your 
hands  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Parts  of  Hand  Gestures. — The  whole  body  must  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  movement  of  the  hand.  The  wrist,  arm, 
shoulder,  trunk,  head,  lower  limbs,  and  feet  must  each  play  its 
necessary  part  in  the  production  of  a  single  gesture  of  the  hand. 
If  you  cannot  realize  how  this  can  be  true,  just  stand  before  the 
mirror  and  make  a  gesture  merely  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and 
notice  how  mechanical  it  is.  Each  hand  gesture  is  made  up  for 
four  steps. 

1.  Preparation — the  adjustment  of  the  body  to  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  gesture  may  be  made  most  effectively.  The  body 
should  always  incline  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  gesture 
is  to  be  made.  That  is,  if  you  make  a  gesture  with  the  right 
hand  to  the  front  line,  your  right  foot  should  go  forward,  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  on  it,  and  the  body  slightly  turned  so 
that  the  right  shoulder  is  ahead.  If  you  gesture  with  the  left 
hand,  the  situation  would  be  reversed.     In  a  gesture  to  the 
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oblique,  the  whole  body  is  directed  at  that  angle.  The  higher 
the  plane,  the  farther  the  feet  are  apart.  And  the  more  force 
one  puts  into  a  gesture,  the  more  he  leans  toward  the  audience, 
and  consequently  the  farther  apart  his  feet  are. 

2.  Execution — the  raising  of  the  hand  and  arm.  In  this 
step,  the  wrist  should  lead.  That  is  to  say,  the  movements  of 
the  whole  arm  and  hand  are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
wrist  is  ahead.  The  execution  of  most  gestures  is  made  with 
a  curved  motion,  the  hand  first  going  slightly  toward  the  center 
of  the  body  and  then  outward,  the  wrist  leading  until  the  accent 
is  made.  Sharp,  awkward  lines  of  movement,  or  angular  posi- 
tions of  the  hand  and  arm  are  to  be  avoided.  But,  if  this  curved 
movement  is  overdone,  the  gesture  appears  elocutionary  and 
self-conscious,  an  effect  which  would  entirely  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  gesture.  A  skilled  speaker  should  move  smoothly  even 
though  vigorously ;  he  should  be  graceful  without  impairing  his 
forcefulness. 

The  more  deliberate  and  extensive  the  execution  is,  the  more 
emphatic  the  gesture  will  be.  That  is,  suppose  you  wanted  to 
say  the  following  sentence  with  tremendous  emphasis  on  this: 
"Regardless  of  everything  that  has  been  said,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  this  is  my  belief."  You  could  well  make  a  supine 
gesture  to  the  front  and  lower  plane,  but  that  would  be  unem- 
phatic  unless  you  raised  the  hand  slowly  to  a  high  position,  per- 
haps even  as  high  as  the  head,  and  delivered  the  gesture  with  a 
strong,  quick  downward  movement.  The  same  principle  of  in- 
creasing emphasis  by  giving  more  time  and  stress  to  the  execu- 
tion may  be  applied  to  all  hand  gestures. 

3.  Accent — the  point  in  the  gesture  at  the  end  of  the  execution 
and  for  a  brief  instant  afterward  when  the  movement  is  ar- 
rested for  a  moment.  This  is  the  most  important,  most  mean- 
ingful part.  As  the  hand  approaches  the  accent,  it  moves  with 
increasing  rapidity  until  the  point  of  greatest  climax  is  reached, 
and  then  the  movement  comes  to  a  sudden  stop,  thus  forming 
the  accent.  Beginning  students  are  likely  to  slur  over  the  ac- 
cents, and  thus  give  their  speaking  a  lackadaisical  appearance. 

After  the  accent  is  made,  it  is  possible  to  give  increased  em- 
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phasis  by  holding  the  hand  in  that  same  position  for  an  instant — 
pausing  a  brief  moment  to  let  the  idea  "soak  in."  Or,  after  hav- 
ing made  the  accent,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  hand  slightly,  and 
bring  it  down  again  on  another  word  that  deserves  similar  em- 
phasis. The  index  gesture,  for  example,  could  be  used  on  each 
of  the  following  italicized  words :  "The  plan  of  the  affirmative, 
therefore,  is  too  expensive,  too  uncertain,  and  too  slow."  It  is 
necessary  to  urge  a  caution  in  regard  to  the  repetition  of  accents. 
Speakers  are  likely  to  get  some  such  gesture  as  the  index  started 
and  keep  it  up  on  the  emphasized  word  of  every  succeeding 
phrase  for  entirely  too  long  a  time.  In  an  hour's  address,  one 
speaker  was  observed  to  use  a  curious  supine  gesture  to  empha- 
size the  important  word  of  every  phrase  throughout  the  entire 
speech,  with  less  than  twenty  exceptions,  in  which  he  used  both 
hands  !  The  gesture  soon  lost  all  its  meaning ;  it  did  bring  out 
unmistakably  the  emphatic  word  of  every  phrase,  but  every  idea 
had  equal  emphasis,  and  none  could  stand  out. 

4.  Withdrawal — bringing  the  hand  and  arm  back  to  the 
normal  position  beside  the  body.  The  arm  and  hand  relax; 
they  are  turned  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  down,  and  are 
lowered  to  the  side.  The  withdrawal  is  accomplished  by  a  very 
slight  curve  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  Do  not  let  the  hand 
fall  and  slap  against  the  thigh. 

These  four  preceding  steps  are  all  parts  of  the  same  move- 
ment, one  gliding  into  the  other.  The  reason  for  so  minute  an 
analysis  is  that  students  frequently  spoil  a  gesture  by  some  un- 
desirable habit,  such  as  failure  to  let  the  wrist  lead,  or  undue 
prolongation  of  the  accent — defects  which  spoil  a  gesture  but 
which  cannot  be  easily  corrected  unless  the  student  knows  how  to 
analyze  the  gesture  into  its  constituent  parts. 

Many  students  are  inclined  to  gesture  with  only  one  hand. 
Some  even  think  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  other ;  yet  any  gesture 
that  is  familiar  to  the  right  hand  may  be  acquired  by  the  left 
with  a  little  practice.  At  the  same  time,  although  it  is  desirable 
to  be  able  to  use  both  hands  equally  well,  you  may  use  one  hand 
for  at  least  three-fourths  of  your  gestures  without  crippling  your 
effectiveness. 
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It  does  no  harm  to  repeat  the  same  type  of  gesture  through- 
out the  speech.  But  it  is  usually  undesirable  to  make  it  several 
times  in  immediate  succession. 

Both  hands  may  be  frequently  used  at  once  with  effectiveness. 
But,  this  is  done  for  the  most  part  with  the  supine,  and  chiefly 
in  the  lower  plane  to  the  oblique  or  side  angles. 

As  many  as  three  or  four  gestures  may  be  so  close  together 
that  the  withdrawal  of  one  weaves  into  the  execution  of  another. 
Take  this  sentence,  "In  this  audience  every  last  man  would  fight 
for  liberty."  If  you  made  an  index  gesture  on  "every"  and  a 
clenched  gesture  with  the  same  hand  on  "fight,"  there  would  not 
be  time  enough  for  the  hand  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  side  be- 
tween the  gestures.  One  gesture  would,  therefore,  glide  into 
the  other.  Such  blending  of  gestures  is  necessary  and  can  be 
made  graceful  and  effective. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  gesture  in  rapid  succession  first  with  one 
hand  and  then  with  the  other.  It  gives  an  effect  of  ungoverned 
violence,  or  at  the  very  least,  of  choppiness.  A  series  of  ges- 
tures should  be  given  by  one  hand  only,  except  as  assisted  in 
double-hand  gestures  by  the  other,  unless  there  is  a  transition  in 
which  the  other  foot  is  moved  forward.  Of  course,  if  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  a  gesture  by  the  other  hand,  that  alone  pro- 
vides reason  for  the  transition. 

The  student  may  say,  "But  I  can't  see  a  single  place  where  I 
can  make  any  gestures."  The  answer  is:  take  any  selection 
which  you  are  reasonably  sure  is  above  the  average  in  animation, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  find  places  for  gestures  on  an  average 
of  at  least  every  fifteen  words.  Do  not  merely  glance  over  the 
selection.  Settle  yourself  to  it.  Analyze  it  word  by  word. 
If  you  train  yourself  to  imagine  words  in  terms  of  bodily  move- 
ment and  gestures  you  will  surely  find  a  great  many  phrases 
which  can  be  made  more  meaningful  by  the  assistance  of 
gestures. 

In  concluding  this  section  on  the  use  of  the  hands,  let  this 
warning  be  sounded  again :  when  the  speaker  is  on  the  platform 
he  never  thinks  of  the  various  ways  of  holding  his  hands.  He 
thinks  of  what  he  is  saying  and  of  what  he  wants  to  say.  His 
hands,  his  body,  his  voice,  and  his  whole  being  are  trained  to 
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carry  that  message  to  the  audience.  These  forms  and  principles 
are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  practice  only.  It  is  a  technique. 
The  student  so  trains  himself  that  on  the  platform  he  will  re- 
spond easily  and  smoothly,  like  a  pole-vaulter  who  has  trained 
his  every  muscle  to  do  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  as 
he  swings  up  over  the  bar.  Practice  and  training  are  just  as 
important  in  public  speaking  as  in  athletics. 

The  Body 

The  base  of  all  physical  expression  is  the  body  or  trunk. 
With  every  movement  of  the  head  or  the  hand  there  is  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  body,  even  though  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  As  observed  before,  leaning  forward  will  create 
a  more  tense  situation  and  command  attention.  Shrugging  the 
shoulders  may  be  used  to  some  extent  in  independent  gesturing. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  trunk  acts  only  as  a  base  for  the  more 
meaningful  members :  the  head  and  arms. 

Practicing  Technique 

Practice  by  the  student  in  the  technique  of  action  may 
best  be  done  before  a  mirror.  It  requires  constant  advice, 
threats  and  pleading  to  drive  the  students  to  use  this  method. 
But  once  the  habit  is  formed,  both  the  student  and  the  instructor 
see  immediate  and  rapid  improvement.  It  may  seem  silly,  and 
the  student  may  be  embarrassed  by  watching  himself.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  regardless  of  how  much  the  student  is  told  and 
how  hard  he  may  strive  to  follow  instruction,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  understand  his  own  shortcomings  unless  he  has  him- 
self under  direct  observation.  One  may  spend  a  lifetime  study- 
ing the  violin,  but  if  he  always  plays  with  a  greased  bow  and 
never  hears  the  sound  of  his  instrument,  his  practice  will  be  futile 
and  he  will  show  no  progress.  So  it  is  with  gesturing.  The 
student  should  see  himself  as  others  see  him.  In  practicing  be- 
fore the  mirror,  it  is  well  to  exaggerate.  If  you  have  difficulty 
in  making  your  movements  graceful,  practice  wrist  lead  in  the 
extreme.  If  your  instructor  advises  more  extensive  use  of  your 
hands,  try  to  put  in  at  least  a  dozen  definite  movements  of  the 
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hand  each  minute.  If  your  gestures  are  said  to  be  weak,  put 
into  them  all  the  fire  you  can,  even  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
Having  practiced  to  an  extreme,  you  may,  by  the  application  of 
common  sense,  carry  a  suitable  amount  of  physical  expression 
over  into  practical,  everyday  speaking.  But  if  you  never  exag- 
gerate, you  may  never  acquire  normal  animation. 

Although  it  is  desirable  to  practice  the  actual  making  of  ges- 
tures, the  public  speaker  will  not  improve  his  technique  by  any 
routine  of  physical  exercise  such  as  "setting  up"  exercises.  A 
person  may  practice  bending  exercises  and  gyrations  with  his 
hands  year  after  year  without  increasing  his  ability  on  the  speak- 
ing platform.  Such  exercises  are  doubtless  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting the  general  health,  and  may  thus  indirectly  affect  the 
general  ability  to  speak,  but  no  one  should  expect  to  improve 
directly  his  ability  in  gesture  by  using  such  routine  movements 
of  the  arms  and  body  as  are  obviously  taken  from  the  field  of 
physical  culture. 

In  practicing  technique,  students  are  inclined  to  make  weak 
little  movements  of  the  hand  or  to  shift  the  body  slightly,  and 
call  it  physical  expression.  Let  the  little  embryonic  gestures 
be  developed  into  full-fledged,  meaningful  action  in  which  the 
whole  body  participates;  raise  a  liberal  proportion  of  gestures 
to  the  middle  plane,  lean  forward  toward  the  audience,  and  use 
vigorous  facial  expression. 

The  technique  of  physical  expression  which  has  been  set  forth 
here  is  not  new.  Most  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Quin- 
tilian,  a  Roman  rhetorician.  Throughout  the  centuries  these 
principles  have  been  rewritten  from  time  to  time  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  each  age.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  such 
technique  is  to  be  practiced  and  acquired,  yet  the  ultimate  and 
only  satisfactory  goal  is  to  use  it  unconsciously  to  gain  a  re- 
sponse from  the  audience. 

Exercises 

1.  Practice  making  an  approach  until  you  can  do  it  briskly, 
easily,  and  come  smoothly  to  a  stop.  Use  an  introductory  sentence 
as  though  you  were  actually  going  to  give  a  speech. 
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2.  Be  prepared  to  demonstrate  (a)  an  aggressive,  emphatic  pos- 
ture; (b)  a  receptive  posture. 

3.  Prepare  a  one-minute  extempore  speech  in  which  you  use  all 
five  kinds  of  hand  gestures. 

4.  With  some  certain  gesture,  demonstrate  the  four  parts  of  a 
gesture. 

5.  Prepare  a  simple  sentence  for  each  of  the  five  hand  gestures. 
Be  able  to  give  them  from  memory,  demonstrating  a  different 
gesture  with  each. 

6.  Be  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between  a  gesture 
given  with  bodily  unity,  and  the  same  movement  of  the  hand  with- 
out bodily  unity. 

7.  Hand  in,  later  in  the  semester,  written  observations  regard- 
ing the  physical  expression  of  four  speakers  whom,  after  having 
studied  this  chapter,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  see. 

8.  Prepare  hand  gestures  for  the  emphasis  of  the  italicized  words 
in  the  following  sentences ;  for  many  of  these  sentences,  descriptive 
gestures  are  more  appropriate  than  the  five  formal  kinds  of  hand 
gestures.  For  example,  in  saying,  "The  mountain  peaks  were 
jagged,"  you  might  raise  the  hand  about  as  high  as  the  shoulder  and 
"saw"  it  up  and  down  several  times. 

(a)  I  hope  to  do  it. 

(b)  /  hope  to  do  it. 

(c)  We  must  not  allow  bicycles  on  the  boulevard. 

(d)  Everybody  can  go. 

(e)  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota — all  the  middle  west  insists  on 

lower  freight  rates. 

(f )  Any  one  can  do  that. 

(g)  Now  listen,  friends,  to  a  fact  more  important, 
(h)  Stay  where  you  are. 

(i)   Stand  back. 

(j)   I  beg  you  to  hear  me. 

(k)   I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

(1)  They  profess  to  be  Christians. 

(m)  The  flag  was  split  right  down  the  middle. 

(n)  The  rows  are  two  feet  apart. 

(o)  They  threw  their  caps  in  the  air. 

(p)  All  over  this  country. 
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(q)  Now  that's  what  I  mean. 

(r)  This  is  the  man. 

(s)  I  sat  right  down. 

(t)  I  looked  up  and  saw  just  one  star. 

(u)   He  walked  across  the  room. 

(v)   Right  before  him  was  a  great,  round  hole. 

(w)   The  horse  whirled  quickly. 

(x)  Take  it  away. 

(y)  That's  exactly  the  reason  I  refuse. 

(z)   I  gave  it  to  him;  what  else  could  I  do? 

9.  Prepare  hand  gestures  to  help  express  each  of  the  following 
words  in  italics : 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the 
future  but  by  the  past.  And  judging  by  the  past  I  wish  to  know 
what  there  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen 
have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and  the  house.  Is  it  that  in- 
sidious smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately  received? 
Trust  it  not,  sir ;  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not 
yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this 
gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports  with  those  war-like 
preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are 
fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation? 
Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that  force 
must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves, sir.  These  are  the  implements  of  war  and  subjugation; 
the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  The  war  is  actually 
begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to 
our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms !  Our  brethren  are  already 
in  the  field !  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentle- 
men wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace 
so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  ! — Patrick 
Henry. 


CHAPTER  14 

THE  USE  OF  THE  VOICE  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

In  acoustical  construction,  the  human  vocal  instrument  is 
similar  to  a  pipe  organ.  Air  is  inhaled  by  the  expansion  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  or  chest,  comparable  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  taken  into  a  pair  of  bellows  when  they  are  opened.  Then  the 
muscles  working  in  an  opposite  manner  decrease  the  size  of  the 
chest,  pushing  the  air  through  the  larynx  and  out  through  the 
mouth  or  nose.  In  the  larynx  the  vocal  bands  set  the  stream 
of  air  vibrating  somewhat  as  does  the  reed  of  a  clarinet.  The 
muscles  of  the  mouth  then  adjust  the  oral  cavity  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  the  various  sounds  of  language.  Speech  sounds, 
therefore,  are  produced  entirely  by  muscular  effort  in  compli- 
ance with  physical  laws. 

Although  the  human  voice  is  produced  by  a  very  compact 
system  of  structures,  it  is  capable  of  more  variety  than  any  musi- 
cal instrument  yet  devised.  Pitch  (rate  of  vibration  in  the 
sound  wave)  is  determined  by  the  vibrating  rate  of  the  vocal 
bands  and  is  controlled  by  the  musculature  of  the  larynx.  The 
quality  (timbre,  as  determined  by  overtones)  of  the  tone  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  vocal  bands,  by  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  oral  tract,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  surfaces.  Force 
(loudness)  is  controlled  by  the  amount  of  pressure  by  which  the 
air  is  pushed  out  of  the  lungs  and  by  the  exactness  with  which 
the  resonating  cavities  are  adjusted  to  the  pitch  being  used. 
The  nature  of  the  tone,  then,  is  dependent  first  upon  the  nature 
of  the  human  instrument  of  vocalization,  and  second  upon  the 
way  in  which  that  instrument  is  used. 

For  the  needs  of  ordinary  public  speaking  the  basic  quality 
of  the  voice  is  not  as  significant  as  might  be  thought.  In  most 
public  speaking  situations,  the  few  individuals  who  have  excel- 
lent voices  will  benefit  thereby  to  some  extent,  and  the  few  who 
have  very  bad  voices  will  suffer  some  disadvantage,  but  the  great 
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majority  of  college  students  have  voices  that  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  ordinary  public  speaking.  They  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  skill  with  which  they  use  the  voices  they  have, 
than  to  the  fundamental  quality  of  their  vocal  instrument. 

Speech  is  a  Thing  of  Habit 

How  laborious  and  painful  is  the  development  of  walking! 
It  is  months  before  a  child  gets  any  control  over  its  legs.  These 
movements  are  practiced  many  hours  a  day  and  the  child  begins 
to  crawl,  and  then  to  stand,  then  to  totter  along,  and  finally  to 
walk.  Walking  is  a  very  complicated  process,  built  up  by  the 
consolidation  of  many  smaller  units  of  movement.  When  they 
are  put  together  they  become  habits,  and  hundreds  of  muscles, 
each  one  of  which  is  trained  to  do  its  work,  take  us  on  our  way, 
and  keep  us  balanced  and  upright  in  a  most  marvelous  manner. 

In  much  the  same  way,  speech  is  a  thing  of  habit.  We  began 
to  put  random  sounds  together  when  we  were  babies.  Certain 
sounds  uttered  by  those  about  us  gradually  acquired  meaning, 
and  we  found  that  if  we  uttered  similar  sounds  we  could  influ- 
ence the  action  of  others.  After  a  few  years  we  began  to  put 
these  sounds  together  in  larger  groups,  just  as  the  action  pat- 
terns of  walking  are  built  up  by  consolidation  of  small  units. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences 
is  a  thing  of  habit.  We  may  go  even  further  and  say  that  the 
entire  manner  of  utterance  is  almost  wholly  a  thing  of  habit, 
including : 

Whether  we  talk  slowly  or  rapidly. 

Whether  we  have  a  shrill  or  soft  voice. 

Whether  we  have  a  crisp,  pleasant  articulation,  or  slovenly 

speech. 
Whether  our  tones  are  attractive,  or  coarse  and  repellent. 
Whether  we  have  a  monotonous  cadence,  or  one  full  of  lively 

variety. 

These  are  all  chiefly  things  of  habit — as  much  a  part  of  our  per- 
sonalities as  our  manner  of  walking.  They  grow  out  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  individual  and  are  an  integral  part  of  it.  Con- 
sider some  actual  cases. 
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Case  1.  A  young  man  had  a  thin  quality  of  voice,  and  spoke  in 
a  somewhat  effeminate  manner.  It  was  found  that  when  he  was 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  an  older  brother  brought  considerable  shame 
on  the  family  by  drinking,  gambling,  and  making  himself  obnoxious 
in  the  community.  This  made  the  mother  unusually  careful  of  the 
younger  boy.  He,  too,  observed  the  trouble  and  shame  that  his 
brother  had  brought  on  the  family,  and  was  willing  to  be  restricted. 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  "mama's  boy".  Throughout  his  adolescent 
years  his  speech  was  developed  into  habits  that  were  consistent  with 
his  whole  attitude  toward  life.  When  he  came  into  public  speaking 
class  in  college,  although  he  was  no  longer  in  the  environment  which 
had  caused  his  effeminate  speech,  the  habit  had  become  so  firmly 
established  that  he  could  not  easily  be  shaken  out  of  it.  It  was 
almost  as  difficult  for  him  to  learn  new  habits  of  speech  as  to  learn 
an  entirely  new  language. 

Case  2.  This  was  a  young  man  who  spoke  in  an  extremely  low 
bass  pitch,  and  whose  manner  of  speech  indicated  an  intolerance  of 
others.  It  was  found  that  he  had  always  played  with  older  boys 
and  was  extremely  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority,  for  which  he 
tried  to  compensate  in  many  ways.  He  acquired  a  swaggering  man- 
ner of  walking,  and  when  their  voices  changed,  he  forced  his  average 
pitch  considerably  lower  than  his  natural  level.  The  resultant  vocal 
quality  was  undesirable,  but  even  in  the  public  speaking  class  he 
refused  to  admit  it  could  be  undesirable.  His  whole  life  was  a 
struggle  for  self-justification.  Whenever  he  was  told,  either  by  the 
instructor  or  by  a  classmate,  of  something  which  might  be  improved, 
he  always  tried  to  justify  himself.  His  habits  of  speech  had  de- 
veloped from  more  fundamental  habits  of  living.  Until  something 
could  be  done  about  the  fundamental  cause,  it  was  not  practical  to 
attempt  making  an  improvement  in  his  unfortunate  habits  of 
vocalization. 

Case  3.  This  young  lady  did  not  speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
easily  even  in  the  classroom.  She  was  tall,  willowy  and  demure. 
She  had  never  earned  a  penny.  Her  parents  had  protected  her  and 
had  never  let  her  use  any  initiative.  When  asked  to  repeat  a  sen- 
tence as  loudly  as  she  could,  her  voice  was  not  as  loud  as  that  of 
most  students  in  their  ordinary  classroom  speeches.    Her  whole  life 
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had  been  built  on  habits  of  repression ;  and  her  repressed  voice  was 
a  part  of  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Case  4.  A  young  man  had  a  peculiar  nasal  quality  in  all  his 
vowel  sounds.  It  was  discovered  that  his  parents  had  come  from 
the  hills  of  West  Virginia  when  he  was  about  twelve.  He  said 
that  his  father  talked  in  that  same  manner  and  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  most  of  the  people  where  he  had  lived  as  a  boy  had  also 
talked  in  that  way.  In  this  case,  nasality  had  been  established  by 
speech  environment,  and  had  not  changed — no  more  than  the  young 
man's  habits  of  writing,  or  his  mastication  of  food,  or  his  habits  of 
pedaling  a  bicycle. 

After  considering  such  cases,  it  is  surely  not  difficult  to  realize, 
first,  that  speech  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  second,  that  to  change 
those  habits  is  no  easy  task. 

Now  we  can  understand  why  a  person's  manner  of  speaking 
and  the  fundamental  quality  of  his  voice  are  considered  so  im- 
portant in  judging  his  character.  A  person's  speech  is  a  pretty 
accurate  representation  of  all  his  life  habits.  We  have  learned 
by  experience  with  hundreds  of  individuals  that  a  man  who  gets 
confused  in  his  phrases  and  who  never  knows  just  what  word  to 
use,  is  not  a  decisive,  manly  fellow ;  the  girl  with  a  whiny  voice 
will  have  her  husband  cooking  half  his  own  breakfasts. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  like  a  voice  that  comes  from  a  throat 
that  is  relaxed.  We  say  it  has  smooth,  full  tones.  Negroes  are 
often  said  to  have  the  best  voices  of  any  group  in  America;  and 
the  most  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the  typical  negro  is  not 
spoiled  by  so  many  psychological  disturbances  that  harass  others ; 
he  is  more  willing  to  trust  others,  and  is  more  wholesomely 
human.  We  like  the  public  speaker  whose  voice  is  open  and  clear 
and  therefore  indicative  of  unselfish  and  honest  living. 

The  Problem  of  Improving  One's  Voice 

Both  agents  (action  and  voice)  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles  of  psychology — the  psychology  of  habit;  and  yet  the 
problem  of  improving  the  voice  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
improving  the  use  of  the  body.  In  physical  expression  it  is 
easier  to  be  more  definite  because  the  agents  of  gesture  are  more 
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accessible  than  the  vocal  instrument.  We  can  change  habits  in 
the  use  of  the  body  without  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  psychological  and  social  background  of  the  individual.  But 
the  production  of  voice  is  so  intricate,  so  delicate,  and  created 
by  a  musculature  so  far  removed  from  conscious  control  as  are 
the  laryngeal  muscles,  that  it  is  impossible  in  some  respects,  and 
difficult  in  all  of  them,  to  improve  the  voice  by  conscious  manipu- 
lation of  the  musculature  used  in  its  production.  For  this  rea- 
son, anything  which  improves  the  voice  for  the  platform  will 
probably  be  of  such  nature  as  to  improve  the  voice  for  all 
situations. 

In  an  ordinary  public  speaking  class,  it  is  possible  for  the 
student  to  get  an  indication  of  the  procedure  by  which  this 
change  of  habit  may  be  accomplished.  But  one  should  not  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  one  semester,  regardless  of 
what  is  done  or  how  much  effort  is  put  forth.  To  change  one's 
habits  of  speech  to  any  marked  degree  usually  requires  two  to 
four  years  of  intelligent  direction  by  an  instructor,  together  with 
conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  can  scarcely 
be  accomplished  in  an  ordinary  class  in  public  speaking  unless 
the  student  is  given  individual  attention.  The  surest  way  of 
improving  voice  is  the  method  of  private  instruction  once  or 
twice  a  week  as  used  in  the  teaching  of  singing.  You  will  be 
able  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  progress  if  you  can  make 
arrangements  to  secure  private  instruction  while  taking  a  course 
in  which  you  have  opportunity  to  speak  before  the  class.  If  you 
wish  to  receive  advice  on  the  improvement  of  your  voice  you 
should  consult  your  instructor  who  knows  your  problem  and 
knows  what  opportunities  are  available  for  you  to  secure 
guidance. 

The  impression  is  quite  general  that  in  order  to  develop  a 
better  voice,  one  should  develop  strength  in  the  muscles  used  in 
vocalization,  especially  the  abdominal  muscles.  There  is  no 
justification  for  this.  Even  the  most  frail  of  individuals  has 
muscular  power  enough  to  serve  all  speech  purposes.  Any  one 
who  can  cough  has  strength  enough  in  his  abdominal  muscles 
to  drive  a  much  more  powerful  stream  of  air  than  should  be 
used  in  even  the  loudest  speaking.     The  muscles  of  the  larynx 
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are  strong  enough,  even  in  a  very  sick  person,  to  shut  the  glottis 
completely  and  hold  it  against  tremendous  pressure.  As  for 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  throat  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we 
use  them  much  more  vigorously  in  eating  than  in  the  loudest 
speaking.  In  no  individual,  save  in  rare  cases  of  physical  ab- 
normality, are  there  any  muscles  that  need  increased  strength 
to  fulfill  their  functions  in  speech. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  student 
does  need  to  develop  control  over  the  musculature  of  speech.  He 
should  strive  for  that  coordination  of  effort  which  will  gain  the 
most  desirable  effect.  You  may  have  a  stronger  arm  and  you 
may  put  forth  more  effort,  but  that  is  no  assurance  that  you  will 
be  able  to  throw  a  baseball  any  harder  than  the  less  powerful  man 
who  uses  his  muscles  at  exactly  the  right  time  and  in  exactly  the 
right  manner.  In  public  speaking,  vocal  effectiveness  is  a  mat- 
ter of  coordinating  the  muscles  of  vocalization  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  most  effective.  Such  coordination  is  developed  by  the 
building  of  habits. 

In  some  instances,  a  different  quality  of  voice  appears  when 
one  attempts  to  speak  in  public.  This  is  due  entirely  to  some 
psychological  disturbance,  which  warps  the  speech  musculature 
out  of  its  usual  habits.  The  disturbance  is  closely  akin  to  stage- 
fright,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  order  to  develop  average  ability  in  public  speaking,  it  is 
not  essential  to  have  a  vocal  instrument  of  unusual  quality. 
Many  have  achieved  distinction  on  the  platform  in  spite  of  ad- 
mittedly poor  voices.  There  is,  moreover,  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  voice.  It  is  well  for  the  voice 
to  be  smooth  and  attractive ;  but  the  deep,  booming  voice  is  cer- 
tainly not  characteristic  of  the  greatest  speakers.  The  person 
who  takes  pride  in  such  a  voice  usually  succeeds  more  in  culti- 
vating the  appearance  of  greatness  than  in  actually  moving 
audiences. 

Before  the  widespread  use  of  public  address  systems,  loud- 
ness was  essential.  To  some  extent,  it  is  still  desirable.  No 
one  can  ever  be  effective  unless  he  can  be  heard;  and  not  only 
should  his  words  be  distinguishable,  but  without  apparent  strain 
he  should  be  able  to  project  his  voice  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
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auditorium  and  make  himself  easily  heard  by  every  one.  Of 
course,  most  students  in  public  speaking  classes  will  never  en- 
counter situations  in  which  they  will  have  difficulty  in  being 
heard. 

Phrasing 

So  far  in  this  chapter  we  have  given  consideration  to  the 
aspects  of  voice  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  readily  by  conscious 
effort,  but  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  has  to  do  with  vocal 
technique  which  can  be  made  habitual  by  direct  practice.  The 
first  of  these  is  phrasing.  A  phrase  may  consist  of  only  a  single 
word,  although  usually  it  contains  a  half  dozen  or  more.  In 
each  phrase  is  a  nucleus  word,  which  embodies  the  central  idea. 
Other  words  used  for  rounding  out  grammatical  or  logical  re- 
lationships, are  put  in  largely  as  a  matter  of  linguistic  conven- 
tion. A  phrase  is  sometimes  identical  with  an  item  of  subject 
matter,  but  not  always.  Added  emphasis  may  be  gained  by 
breaking  up  an  item  of  subject  matter  into  several  phrases.  This 
throws  attention  upon  different  aspects  of  the  same  item.  One 
phrase  should  never  contain  more  than  one  item  of  subject 
matter. 

All  of  us  are  compelled  to  speak  in  phrases  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  utter  sounds  only  on  the  outgoing  stream  of  air, 
and  when  we  exhaust  our  supply  of  air  we  must  stop  to  inhale. 
Although  every  one  is  thus  forced  by  physiological  necessity  to 
speak  in  phrases,  there  are  those  who  do  it  very  poorly.  That  is 
to  say,  there  are  some  who  speak  twenty  or  thirty  words  without 
stopping.  Or  a  person  may  halt  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  either 
unable  to  find  the  right  word,  or  temporarily  confused  by  em- 
barrassment. Such  people  should  improve  their  habits  of 
phrasing. 

One  thing  is  certain :  he  who  phrases  poorly  will  never  be  a 
successful  speaker.  The  reason  is  the  simple  fact  that  thought 
is  conveyed  in  phrases.  We  do  not  think  in  words  or  sentences. 
We  think  in  phrases.  When  we  hear  the  phrase,  "It  is  going  to 
rain,"  it  represents  not  five  ideas,  but  only  one ;  and  the  nucleus 
word  is  "rain."  "We're  going  to  the  State  Fair,"  is  grasped  as 
one  thought.     It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  we  break  such  natural 
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phrases  in  the  middle,  or  if  we  solder  the  ends  of  others  together, 
we  shall  not  be  readily  understood. 

There  should  be  no  pause  within  a  phrase,  for  that  is  the 
unit  of  thought.  Each  phrase  should  be  set  off  by  a  pause,  or 
more  infrequently  by  a  sudden  change  of  pitch  or  force.  The 
greater  the  break  in  thought  between  the  phrases,  the  greater 
the  pause.  A  pause  is  an  unconscious  signal  that  the  phrase — 
the  unit  of  thought — is  complete.  The  audience  swallow,  as  it 
were,  the  unit  of  thought  expressed  in  a  phrase,  and  wait  ex- 
pectantly for  the  next. 

Pauses  should  mark  all  breaks  in  thought.  Between  sen- 
tences, the  pause  is  longer  than  between  phrases ;  between  para- 
graphs and  grand  divisions  of  the  speech,  it  is  accompanied,  per- 
haps, by  a  physical  transition  across  the  platform.  Pausing 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  means  indicating  vocal  punctu- 
ation. 

Even  though  two  speakers  used  exactly  the  same  words,  they 
would  pause  at  different  places  and  for  different  lengths  of  time. 
Pausing  is  governed  by  the  situation,  audience,  nature  of  the 
speaker,  and  other  minor  considerations.  The  personality  of 
one  speaker  may  demand  short  phrases,  accompanied  by  long 
pauses. 

Other  things  being  equal,  phrases  are  shorter  for  large 
audiences,  for  impressive  situations,  and  for  intricate  thought ; 
they  are  longer  for  the  opposites. 

Exercises 

I.  Be  able  to  read  the  following  quotation  according  to  the  phras- 
ing indicated  by  the  dividing  lines.  Note  whether  or  not  the 
phrasing  is  easy  for  you.  Be  able  to  point  out  changes  in  phrasing 
which  seem  desirable  to  you. 

Insects/  must  lead  a  jovial  life./  Think  what  it  would  be  to 
lodge  in  a  lily./  Imagine  a  palace  of  ivory  and  pearl,/  with 
pillars  of  silver/  and  capitals  of  gold,/  and  exhaling  such  per- 
fume/ as  never  rose  from  human  censer./  Fancy  again  the 
fun  of  tucking  one's  self  up  for  the  night/  in  the  folds  of  a 
rose,/  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  sighs  of  summer  air,/  noth- 
ing to  do/  when  you  awake/  but  to  wash  yourself  in  a  dewdrop,/ 
and  fall  to  eating  your  bedclothes. 
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2.  Place  marks  in  the  following  paragraph,  dividing  it  into 
phrases  such  as  you  might  use  for  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  in 
an  impressive  situation : 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  in  the  name  of  the  great  republic, 
the  only  republic  that  ever  existed  upon  this  earth;  in  the  name 
of  all  her  defenders  and  of  all  her  supporters ;  in  the  name  of  all 
her  soldiers  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle;  and  in  the  name  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  skeleton  clutch  of  famine  at  Ander- 
sonville  and  Libby,  whose  sufferings  he  so  vividly  remembers, 
Illinois — Illinois  nominates  for  the  next  President  of  this  coun- 
try that  prince  of  parliamentarians,  that  leader  of  leaders,  James 
G.  Blaine.1 

3.  Divide  the  above  paragraph  into  phrases  such  as  you  would 
probably  use  if  reading  it  casually  to  a  friend. 

4.  The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  great  speeches  in  which 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  phrases,  as  originally  given,  were 
well-rounded  and  meaningful.  Upon  first  reading  them,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  phrase  them  easily.  But  after  studying  them,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  how  they  could  be  so  delivered  in  well-defined, 
forceful  phrases.  Be  prepared  to  read  them  in  class  with  the  swing 
of  forceful  public  utterance. 

(a)  What  arrant  nonsense  we  hear  from  time  to  time  con- 
cerning the  moral  conditions  which  prevail  in  army  camps  or  in 
training  posts.  If  the  word  of  one  who  has  lived  the  life,  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  shared  their  joys  and  sorrows,  be  of 
any  value  in  helping  you  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  real  worth 
of  our  gallant  boys — then  you  will  pay  no  heed  to  these  foul 
mouthings  of  irresponsible  and  self-appointed  reformers.  An 
experience  of  many  years  has  forced  upon  me  the  conclusion — - 
not  unwillingly,  I  assure  you — that  there  cannot  be  found  any- 
where a  finer,  cleaner  type  of  young  manhood  than  in  our  Ameri- 
can Army  and  Navy.2 

(b)  The  wisest  among  my  race  understand  that  the  agitation 
of  questions  of  social  equality  is  the  extremest  folly,  and  that 
progress  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  that  will  come  to 
us  must  be  the  result  of  severe  and  constant  struggle  rather  than 
of  artificial  forcing.  No  race  that  has  anything  to  contribute 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  is  long  in  any  degree  ostracized.     It 


1  Conclusion  to  a  speech  of  nomination  by  Robert  Ingersoll  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of   1876. 

2  From  "The  Things   That  Are  Caesar's"   by   James  J.    Dean.     See  J.   M.    O'Neill,. 
Models  of  Speech  Composition,  The  Century  Co.,  1921,  p.  772. 
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is  right  and  important  that  all  privileges  of  the  law  be  ours,  but 
it  is  vastly  more  important  that  we  be  prepared  for  the  exercise 
of  these  privileges.  The  opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar  in  a  factory 
just  now  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
dollar  in  an  opera  house.3 

(c)  So  to  the  indifferent  inquirer  who  asks  why  Memorial 
Day  is  still  kept,  we  may  answer,  It  celebrates  and  solemnly  reaf- 
firms from  year  to  year  a  national  act  of  enthusiasm  and  faith.  It 
embodies  in  the  most  impressive  form  our  belief  that  to  act  with 
enthusiasm  and  faith  is  the  condition  of  acting  greatly.  To  fight 
out  a  war,  you  must  believe  something  and  want  something  with 
all  your  might.  So  must  you  do  to  carry  anything  else  to  an 
end  worth  reaching.  More  than  that,  you  must  be  willing  to 
commit  yourself  to  a  course,  perhaps  a  long  and  hard  one,  with- 
out being  able  to  foresee  exactly  where  you  will  come  out.  All 
that  is  required  of  you  is  that  you  should  go  somewhere  as  hard  as 
ever  you  can.    The  rest  belongs  to  fate.4 

Emphasis 

Each  phrase  in  speaking  is  unique  in  that  it  is  different  from 
any  other  phrase  in  importance,  emotional  significance,  and 
thought  content ;  and  therefore  each  phrase  should  be  expressed 
in  a  unique  manner.  When  the  monotonous  voice  presents  a 
stream  of  phrases  in  the  same  meaningless  manner,  the  listener 
finds  it  difficult  to  differentiate  the  successive  items  of  subject 
matter,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  speech  is  diminished.  The 
placing  of  emphasis  on  nucleus  words  and  the  delicate  shading 
of  each  succeeding  word  which  gives  it  a  proper  place  in  the 
diagram  of  attention  values,  must  be  accomplished  by  infinitesi- 
mal fluctuation  of  the  voice.  It  is  important,  then,  that  we  con- 
sider the  four  means  by  which  emphasis  may  be  given :  force, 
inflection,  time,  and  quality. 

Force 

The  term  " force"  is  synonymous  with  loudness,  intensity, 
stress,  and  accentuation.  Force  may  be  increased  by  using 
added  vigor  in  the  musculature  of  vocalization,  and  by  adjusting 

3  From  "A  Plea  for  His  Race"  by  Booker  T.  Washington.  See  J.  M.  O'Neill, 
Models  of  Speech  Composition,  The  Century  Co.,   1921,   pp.    511-512. 

4  From  "Memorial  Day"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  See  W.  N.  Brigance, 
Classified  Speech  Models,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,   1928,  pp.  336-337. 
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the  shape  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  to  gain  increased  acoustical 
efficiency. 

Some  professional  public  speakers  violate  the  principles  of 
effective  speaking  by  using  too  much  force,  even  to  the  extent 
of  shouting  throughout  the  entire  speech.  A  speaker  may  use 
strong  climaxes  in  those  places  which  demand  more  emphasis 
than  the  rest  of  the  address,  but  some  speakers  stay  close  to  the 
ceiling  of  their  maximum  strength  and  shout  everything  they 
say.    This  fault  is  seldom  found  in  classroom  speaking. 

Much  more  frequent  is  the  fault  of  keeping  too  close  to  the 
same  monotonous  medium  level.  This  applies  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  speakers  and  to  nearly  all  classroom  speakers.  Only 
a  very  few  even  approach  the  use  of  such  fluctuation  in  force  as 
would  be  most  desirable.  The  typical  classroom  speaker  strikes 
a  level  than  can  be  easily  heard  and  remains  there  throughout  the 
entire  speech.  Yet  his  speech  would  be  much  more  effective 
if  the  nucleus  word  of  each  phrase  were  accentuated  by  a  proper 
amount  of  force  and  the  rest  of  the  phrase  given  a  relatively 
smaller  amount,  even  at  times  to  the  point  of  being  scarcely 
audible.  In  the  following  sentence,  the  size  of  the  type  indicates 
the  relative  stress  each  word  should  be  given ;  those  in  smallest 
type  could  scarcely  be  heard  if  they  were  uttered  by  themselves. 
Yet  they  are  understood  because  they  are  such  common  words 
and  are  expected  in  the  places  where  they  are  used.  The  num- 
ber above  each  word  indicates  the  relative  amount  of  stress  as 
compared  with  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

6  1  598347  2 

The  QCCpCr  meaning    0f    the    crisis    must    be    realized. 

Three  factors  determine  the  average  level  of  force  in  the 
speaker's  voice  throughout  a  given  speech.  First  is  the  audience 
situation ;  second  are  the  underlying  psychological  habits  of  the 
individual;  and  third  is  the  emotional  disturbance  to  which  he 
is  moved  at  the  time  of  speaking.  It  is  through  the  last  two 
that  a  student  may  labor  for  self -improvement.  Habits  of 
louder  speaking  may  be  most  easily  developed  by  frequent  pres- 
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mtation  of  speeches  with  a  conscious  and  constant  effort  to 
increase  loudness. 

You  will  be  able  to  gain  the  greatest  immediate  development 
by  giving  added  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  speech, 
thus  developing  a  whole-souled,  unhampered  enthusiasm  for 
what  you  are  saying.  Shut  yourself  in  your  room,  stand  up 
md  speak  with  as  much  force  as  though  you  are  actually  speak- 
ing to  the  audience  for  which  the  speech  is  intended.  Put  forth 
nore  physical  energy  on  those  words  and  phrases  which  have 
nost  significance.  If  your  instructor  has  told  you  repeatedly 
that  your  voice  lacks  force,  you  should  in  practice  at  least,  try 
ilmost  to  shout  the  important  words  and  phrases.  Of  course, 
what  you  think  is  shouting  will  doubtless  be  about  the  degree  of 
loudness  needed  for  ordinary  classroom  speaking.  Students 
with  this  difficulty  seem  unable  to  realize  the  extent  of  their 
ieficiency.  Even  though  the  class  and  instructor  tell  the  student 
that  he  is  not  speaking  loudly  enough  for  them  to  hear  easily,  he 
will  insist  that  he  is  using  a  great  deal  of  force.  Since  young 
women  are  more  likely  to  have  weak  voices  than  are  young  men, 
the  suggestions  for  increasing  volume  have  particular  signifi- 
:ance  for  them. 

Exercises 

1.  See  how  much  variety  in  force  you  can  use  on  the  following. 
Bring  out  the  important  words  and  phrases. 

Every  eye  is  trained  on  America.  As  she  moves,  so  moves 
the  world.  Why  can't  we  get  away  from  this  barbaric  display 
of  the  instruments  of  war?  It  is  any  wonder  fear  and  distrust 
are  rampant?  Let  us  try  to  realize  that  we  are  but  plunging 
ourselves  into  a  maelstrom  of  inevitable  disaster  when  we  en- 
courage such  policies.  Not  that  I  love  my  country  less,  but 
humanity  more  do  I  here  and  now  plead  for  a  higher  and  a  truer 
patriotism.  I  cannot  forget  that  we  are  men  by  a  more  sacred 
bond  than  we  are  citizens  of  this  country.5 

2.  Read  the  excerpts  below  in  the  emphatic  swing  of  vigorous 
public  speaking,  putting  stress  on  the  words  in  italics : 

(a)  Having  viewed  so  often  the  brilliant  side  of  London's 
social  life,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  take  a  view  of  its 


5  Adapted  from  "The  Valley  of  Ignorance"  by  Glenn  B.  Sandberg. 
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dark  side.  One  Sunday  morning,  in  a  garb  which  was  a  cross 
between  a  costermonger  and  a  pickpocket,  I  traversed  the  White- 
chapel  district.  It  was  a  sight  impossible  to  see  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  The  streets  were  so  crowded  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  wedge  your  way  through.  ...  I  saw  rags  held  up 
there  for  sale  that  nowhere  in  America  would  find  any  place 
except  in  the  ash  barrel,  and  the  ash  man  in  picking  it  over 
would  refuse  to  carry  them  home.  Such  poverty,  such  misery, 
such  wretchedness,  such  a  seething  furnace  of  ignorance  and  all 
the  attendants  upon  hopelessness,  I  never  saw  before  and  never 
expect  to  see  again.  I  felt  that  this  great  city,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  with  every  evidence  in  part  of  it  of  the  largest 
wealth,  the  greatest  luxury,  the  most  liberal  expenditure,  rested 
upon  a  volcano  which  only  needed  the  force  of  civilization  to  bring 
upon  it  a  catastrophe  which  would  shock  the  world.6 

(b)  But  the  administration  looks  upon  Americans  in  Mexico 
as  shifty  adventurers,  their  investments  as  dishonorable  hazards, 
their  rights  as  fraudulent  claims.  Yet  every  American  in  Mex- 
ico went  there  on  the  invitation  of  that  government  and  with  the 
sanction  of  ours.  In  the  last  thirty  years  almost  a  billion  dollars 
of  American  capital  have  been  invested  in  Mexico.  .  .  .  Amer- 
ican investments  were  made  and  American  citizens  established 
themselves  in  Mexico  under  a  guaranty  of  safety,  and  upon  the 
faith  that  over  them  was  the  shield  of  the  United  States.  They 
had  reason  for  that  faith,  not  only  because  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  citizens  in  other  lands  is  the  settled  and 
accepted  policy  of  civilized  nations,  but  also  because  the  American 
government  in  solemn  treaties  with  Mexico  exacted  the  condition 
that  American  life  and  property  in  that  country  should  be 
secure.7 

(c)  Did  you  hear  a  word  from  Mr.  Darrow  when  he  spoke 
of  the  unfortunate  who  "happened"  to  find  himself  in  prison — 
did  you  hear  a  word  from  his  eloquent  lips  about  the  families  of 
the  victims  of  these  10,000  murders  in  the  United  States  ?  You 
never  hear,  in  this  cry  for  charity,  for  the  murderer,  a  suggestion 
about  charity  for  the  woman  that  is  left  alone  or  with  helpless 
children  to  support,  whose  husband  has  been  stricken  down  by 
the  revolver  or  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  Oh,  how  easy  it  is  to 
forget  the  victims  of  the  crime  and  mess  in  mawkish  sentimentality 
about  the  man  responsible  for  that  crime* 


6  From  an  address  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.     See  W.  N.  Brigance,  Classified  Speech 
Models,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1928,  p.  252. 

7  From  "America  Only"  by  Albert  J.   Beveridge.      See  ibid.,  pp.   86-87. 

8  From  a  Debate  on  Capital  Punishment  between  Clarence  Darrow  and  Judge  Alfred 
J.  Talley   (Affirmative  refutation  by  Judge  Talley),  Hal deman- Julius  Co.,   1924,  p.   51. 
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Pitch 

In  speech,  as  in  all  vocalization,  the  air  is  set  vibrating 
in  the  larynx  by  means  of  the  vocal  bands.  This  determines 
the  pitch  (number  of  vibrations  per  second)  of  the  voice.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt  to  change  one's  average 
pitch.  An  abnormally  high  voice  may  be  drawn  down  slightly 
without  making  the  artificiality  obvious.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  from  revealing  the  fact  that  one  is  making  a  strained  effort 
to  create  a  favorable  impression.  We  often  encounter  young 
men  who  try  to  use  a  tone  that  is  lower  than  desirable.  If  the 
young  man  does  this  only  on  the  platform,  it  is  probably  because 
he  has  the  impression  that  a  great  orator  must  have  a  deep  and 
booming  voice.  If  it  is  done  in  all  situations,  it  may  be  the 
result  of  unfortunate  psychological  influences. 

But,  in  considering  emphasis,  we  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  average  pitch  level  as  in  variations  of  pitch.  In  vocal 
music  the  same  pitch  is  held  throughout  the  duration  of  a  note, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  slight  wavering  called  the  vibrato. 
In  speaking,  however,  the  pitch  never  continues  on  exactly  the 
same  level.  It  slides  continually  either  up  or  down.  Such 
slides  may  occur  in  any  form,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
figures.     Be  able  to  inflect  the  various  words  as  indicated. 


\ -/- 


YES  YES  YES  SURE          SURE 


THAT  IS         TRUE  WHY  I  THINK         SO 


Exercise 

Be  able  to  read  the  following  excerpts  with  special  emphasis  on 
inflection.    Exaggerate  the  use  of  this  device. 
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(a)  This  audience  tonight  offers  a  favorable  occasion  for  my 
subject,  one  that  touches  college  life.  Your  interest  here  proves 
that  you  are  thinking  of  the  more  serious  features  of  campus  ac- 
tivities. So  with  confidence  I  give  you  the  words  of  a  chal- 
lenge .  .  .  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  writer  .  .  . :  ''The  chief 
difference  between  the  British  and  the  American  student  is  that 
the  British  student  is  interested  in  what  his  university  will  make 
of  him;  the  American  student  is  interested  only  in  what  people 
will  think  he  is."  In  other  words,  this  critic  has  said  that  the  one 
seeks  growth  and  progress,  the  other  outward  show;  that  you 
and  I  are  pretenders;  that  we  are  not  seeking  for  true  values 
in  our  college  education,  but  for  a  mere  polish  that  will  give  us 
only  the  appearance  of  college-bred.9 

(b)  The  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  know  too  much 
about  our  community,  and  don't  love  it  enough.  Knowledge  is 
not  enough  in  the  community.  .  .  .  We  have  to  have  a  love  of 
our  community.  Once  in  a  while  I  go  to  a  town  traveling 
around  the  country  and  a  man  says :  "Oh,  what  a  wonderful  city 
we  have  here.  Look  at  our  boulevards,  our  electric  lights,  our 
automobiles,  our  country  club."  Why,  yes.  That  is  fine !  You 
have  a  proprietary  interest  in  all  that.  What  about  the  slum 
district  of  the  city?  You  didn't  show  me  that.  How  many 
people  in  the  jails  of  the  community  where  you  live?  How 
many  under-privileged  children  are  there?  You  have  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  that  as  well  as  you  do  in  the  glories  in  the 
community  in  which  you  live.10 

(c)  When  Emerson  went  to  Concord  he  didn't  like  Concord. 
But  he  settled  in  Concord.  He  said :  "This  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
town  I  want  to  live  in,  so  I  will  make  out  of  it  the  kind  of  a  town 
that  it  ought  to  be."  Concord  didn't  make  Emerson.  Emerson 
made  Concord.  With  this  law  of  brotherly  love  and  friendship 
and  compensation,  he  took  that  little  New  England  village  into 
his  hands  and  fashioned  it  all  over  for  the  coming  of  Thoreau  and 
Hawthorne  and  all  the  rest.11 

An  inflection,  we  found,  is  a  gradual  slide  in  pitch.  It  is 
possible  also  to  have  sudden  and  sharply  defined  changes  in  pitch 
between  phrases.  In  the  following  speech  of  FalstafT  we  hear 
that  delightful  rogue  making  sport  of  his  midnight  thievery. 
There  are  many  places  in  this  speech  in  which  a  sudden  change 

9  From  "The  Challenge  to  College  Students"  by  Frances  Killefer.  See  W.  N. 
Brigance,  Classified  Speech  Models,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1928,  p.   13. 

10  From  "Aristocracy  in  Thinking"  by  Harry  Collins  Spillman.  See  J.  M.  O'Neill 
and  F.  K.  Riley,  Contemporary  Speeches,  The  Century  Co.,   1930,  p.  458. 

11  Ibid,  p.  459- 
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of  pitch  assists  in  the  interpretation.  Certain  ones  are  indicated 
for  the  first  half  of  the  selection.  Find  them  for  yourself  in 
the  second  half,  and,  in  each  instance  decide  whether  you  would 
make  the  change  upward  or  downward. 

Marry,/  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king./  Let  not  us 
that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's 
beauty;/  let  us  be  called  Diana's  foresters,/  gentlemen  of  the 
shade,  minions  of  the  moon ;  and  let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good 
government,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and 
chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we — steal. 

Time 

Time  is  the  third  means  of  emphasis.  By  sudden  ra- 
pidity or  by  lengthening  the  time  of  utterance,  a  syllable  may 
be  given  more  importance  than  other  portions  of  the  phrase. 
Emphasize  the  following  italicized  syllables  by  uttering  them 
more  slowly : 

Music,  more  music,  far  away  and  faint; 
It  is  an  echo  of  mine  heart's  complaint; 
Why  should  /  be  so  musical  and  sad? 
I  wonder  why  I  used  to  be  so  glad  ? 

In  single  glee  I  chased  blue  butterflies, 
Half  butterfly  myself,  but  not  so  wise, 
For  they  were  twain  and  /  was  only  one 
Ah  me  !  how  pitiful  to  be  alone.12 

We  have  seen  that  inflection  may  be  used  both  within  a  phrase 
and  between  phrases.  So,  also,  the  element  of  time  may  be  used 
both  within  the  syllable  and  between  phrases.  The  speaker  may 
give  emphasis  by  a  pause  either  before  or  after  a  significant 
phrase.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  to  the  phrase  before  or  after 
the  pause  according  to  the  context. 

See  how  much  you  can  make  pausing  help  the  interpretation 
of  the  following  speech.  We  have  here  a  man  of  sixty,  ordinarily 
human  and  good-natured : 

She  likes  to  stay  at  home;  I  like  to  travel.  She  loves  the 
opera  and  hates  the  theatre.  I  love  the  theatre  and  hate  the 
opera.  We've  done  nothing  but  make  sacrifices  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.     Why,  I  remember  the  first  dinner  we  had  together 

12 From  The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute  by  Ernest  Dowson. 
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after  we  were  pronounced  man  and  wife,  "Darling,"  I  asked  my 
blushing  bride,  "do  you  like  tutti-frutti  ?"  "I  adore  it,  dearest," 
she  murmured.  I  hate  it,  but  nobly  sacrificed  myself,  gave  her 
tutti-frutti  every  meal  of  our  honeymoon.  Then  when  we  got 
back  and  began  our  "new  life"  together  in  our  "little  home,"  my 
darling  gave  me  tutti-frutti  and  indigestion  three  times  a  week 
until  I  nearly  died.13 

Exercises 

1.  In  the  selection  below,  pauses  are  indicated  by  parentheses. 
Draw  a  line  in  each  of  these  to  indicate  the  relative  length  of  pauses. 
Where  you  think  the  longest  pauses  should  occur,  put  in  a  line  which 

fills  the  parentheses,  as  ( )  ;  where  the  pause  should  be  short, 

put  in  a  very  short  line,  as  (-  ).  Also,  underscore  those  words 
which  you  think  might  well  be  emphasized  by  lengthening  their 
utterance. 

I  have  indicated  the  loss  (  )  of  over  a  million  dollars  a 
day  (  )  in  passenger  revenue  of  the  railways.  (  )  It 
is  not  fair  (  )  to  discuss  only  the  loss  to  the  railways  by 
reason  of  highway  travel.  (  )  I  am  of  the  opinion  (  ) 
that  the  automobile  industry  has  done  more  to  benefit  the  rail- 
ways (  )  than  it  has  to  injure  them,  (  )  and  that  the 
railways  would  suffer  (  )  along  with  practically  every  other 
business  (  )  if  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  could  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  (  )  be  stopped  over  night.  (  ) 
What  would  happen  in  such  eventuality  (  )  is  the  true  gauge 
of  how  his  industry  is  affecting  the  railways.  (  )  The  trans- 
portation (  )  of  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials  (  )  for 
manufacturing  vehicles  and  for  building  highways,  (  )  such 
as  iron,  (  )  steel,  (  )  coal,  (  )  lumber,  (  )  rub- 
ber, (  )  copper,  (  )  cloth,  (  )  paint,  (  )  asphalt, 
(  )  cement,  (  )  gravel,  (  )  and  sand,  (  )  must, 
(         )  of  course,  (         )  be  considered.14 

2.  Below  are  selections  from  public  speeches.  Work  out  the 
pauses  between  phrases  and  underline  words  which  you  intend  to 
emphasize  by  length.  Be  prepared  to  read  these  selections  in  class 
with  the  swing  of  strong,  effective  public  speaking. 

(a)  It  seems  to  me  he  that  acts  for  childhood  is  in  a  large 
sense  acting  for  humanity,  he  is  acting  with  such  bright  hope. 


13  From  the  comedy,   Why  Marry?  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 

i*  From  "Regulation  and  Taxation  of  Motor  Vehicles"  by  Ralph  Budd.  See  W.  P. 
Sandford  and  W.  H.  Yeager,  Business  Speeches  by  Business  Men,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,   1930,  pp.  55-56. 
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I  believe  in  every  good  institution.  I  believe  in  the  institutions 
where  old  men  are  gathered  at  the  end  of  their  lives  that  the  last 
lapping  of  the  wave  upon  the  beach  may  be  calm  in  the  twilight, 
however  the  tumult  of  the  storm  may  have  been  raging  out  at 
sea.  It  is  all  beautiful,  the  softening  of  the  ends  of  life,  and  it 
is  not  destitute  of  hope  to  him  who  believes  that  every  life  that 
fails  most  here  opens  into  some  new  opportunity  beyond  the 
stars.  But  surely  there  is  a  supreme  presence  of  hopefulness 
when  we  are  able  to  take  him  in  whom  the  years  of  the  future 
lie  yet  unopened,  him  who  has  not  yet  manifested  the  thing  that 
is  in  him,  when  we  are  able  to  take  him  and  stock  his  life  with 
strength  from  our  life,  to  free  it  from  hindrances,  and  say,  "Go 
forth,  and  be  the  thing  God  made  you  to  be."  15 

(b)  A  few  minutes  later  Burgoyne  and  his  suite  rode  to  the 
headquarters  of  Gates.  The  English  general,  as  if  for  a  court 
holiday,  glittered  in  scarlet  and  gold;  Gates,  plainly  clad  in  a 
blue  overcoat,  attended  by  General  Schuyler  in  citizen's  dress, 
who  had  come  to  congratulate  him,  and  by  his  proud  and  happy 
staff,  received  his  guest  with  urbane  courtesy.  They  exchanged 
the  compliments  of  soldiers.  "The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates, 
has  made  me  your  prisoner."  Gates  gracefully  replied,  "I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  testify  that  it  has  not  been  through  any  fault 
of  your  excellency."  The  generals  entered  the  tent  of  Gates  and 
dined  together.  With  the  same  courtly  compliment,  the  English 
general  toasted  General  Washington,  the  American  general 
toasted  the  King.  Then,  as  the  English  army,  without  artillery 
or  arms,  approached  on  their  march  to  the  sea,  the  two  generals 
stepped  out  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  standing  together  conspicu- 
ous upon  this  spot,  in  full  view  of  the  Americans  and  of  the 
British  army,  General  Burgoyne  drew  his  sword,  bowed,  and 
presented  it  to  General  Gates.  General  Gates  bowed,  received 
the  sword,  and  returned  it  to  General  Burgoyne.  Such  was  the 
simple  ceremony  that  marked  the  turning-point  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.16 

Quality 

We  are  able  to  distinguish  between  a  human  voice  and  a 
violin  or  clarinet  or  trombone  by  its  quality  of  tone.  Pitch, 
loudness  and  time  may  be  the  same,  but  the  quality  is  different. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can  distinguish  one 
person's  speech  from  another,  although  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing, choice  of  language,  inflection  patterns  and  other  factors 

15  From  an  address  at  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  by  Phillips 
Brooks.     See  G.  P.  Baker,  The  Farms  of  Public  Address,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  327. 

16  From  "Burgoyne's  Surrender."  See  Orations  and  Addresses  of  George  William 
Curtis,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1894,  pp.   163-164. 
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must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  we  say  a  person  has  a 
beautiful  voice,  we  usually  mean  that  the  quality  is  attractive. 
In  the  section,  "The  Problem  of  Improving  One's  Voice,"  we 
have  already  considered  quality  of  voice  as  far  as  achieving  a 
normal  excellence  of  tone  production  is  concerned.  But  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  quality  may  change  from  one 
phrase  to  another.  Just  as  one's  voice  changes  its  quality  in 
despair  as  contrasted  with  joy,  or  in  determination  as  contrasted 
with  relaxation,  so  may  quality  be  used  to  reflect  and  emphasize 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Such  technique  will  be  illustrated 
by  putting  a  great  deal  of  appropriate  meaning  on  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  sentences. 

She  had  a  voice  of  singular  beauty. 

He  is  a  good  man. 

Ugh — I  despise  raw  oysters. 

Exercises 

1.  In  reading  the  following  selection,  try  to  give  italicized  words 
appropriate  emphasis  by  means  of  quality. 

Oh  the  gladness  of  her  gladness  when  she's  glad, 

And  the  sadness  of  her  sadness  when  she's  sad, 

But  the  gladness  of  her  gladness 

And  the  sadness  of  her  sadness 

Are  as  nothing,  Charles, 

To  the  badness  of  her  badness  when  she's  bad! 17 

2.  In  the  following  selection  underline  those  words  which  might 
well  be  emphasized  by  quality,  and  develop  appropriate  emphasis  by 
that  means: 

The  symbolism  of  light  helps  us  here;  for  light,  like  truth, 
may  be  a  source  of  life  or  a  snare  of  death.  In  the  autumn  of 
1927  the  giant  smokestacks  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company  at 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  were  flooded  with  a  brilliant  illumination. 
They  were  admirable  as  advertising.  They  flung  a  spot  of 
beauty  against  Montana's  night  sky.  They  were  a  source  of 
life — of  profit — to  the  company.  But  when  vast  flocks  of  birds 
began  their  southward  migrations,  guided  by  a  God-given  flair 
for  direction,  many  of  them,  bewildered  and  blinded  by  the  sud- 
den brilliance  of  the  lights,  dashed  themselves  to  death  against 
the  giant   smokestacks.     The  superintendent  of  the  company, 


From   Rosalind  by   J.    M.    Barrie. 
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beneficent  as  well  as  businesslike,  ordered  the  flood  lights  out 
during  the  season  of  bird  migration.18 

In  this  section  on  emphasis,  four  means  have  been  presented 
by  which  a  word  or  phrase  may  be  given  more  significance  than 
words  or  phrases  on  either  side  of  it.  It  must  be  realized,  how- 
ever, that  these  four  are  almost  always  used  in  combination. 
When  more  force  is  used,  a  higher  pitch  is  usually  reached,  and 
more  time  is  given  the  syllable. 

Rhythm 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  just  what  constitutes  rhythm. 
We  know  only  that  it  is  some  combination  of  pitch,  time, 
and  force.  All  animated  conversation  has  rhythm;  and  this 
characteristic  is  certainly  not  limited  to  learned  people.  It 
has  often  been  observed  that  uneducated  people  have  more 
melodious  speech  than  have  scholars.  The  speech  of  southern 
Negroes  and  mountaineer  people  is  rhythmical  and  pleasing.  All 
great  public  speakers  have  good  speech  melody.  As  we  pick  up 
their  speeches  we  may  have  difficulty  in  discovering  the  rhythm, 
but  eventually  we  can  usually  find  it.  The  typical  classroom 
speech  is  not  highly  rhythmical  because  the  student  does  not  sur- 
render himself  to  the  situation.  But  if  he  achieves  a  high  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  his  speech  will  tend  to  gain  that  swinging  char- 
acteristic we  call  rhythm. 

Exercise 

These  excerpts  from  great  speeches  were  undoubtedly  melodic 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  See  if  you  can  read  them 
so  as  to  reveal  this  quality. 

(a)  Great  in  life,  he  was  surprisingly  great  in  death.  For 
no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wickedness,  by 
the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust  from  the  full  tide  of  this 
world's  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  victories,  into 
the  visible  presence  of  death — and  he  did  not  quail.  Not  alone 
for  the  one  short  moment  in  which,  stunned  and  dazed,  he  could 
give  up  life,  hardly  aware  of  its  relinquishment,  but  through  days 
of  deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less 
agony  because  silently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and  calm  courage, 

18  From  "Jesus  as  a  Teacher"  by  Glenn  Frank.  See  J.  M.  O'Neill,  and  F.  K.  Riley, 
Contemporary  Speeches,  The  Century  Co.,  1930,  pp.  408-409. 
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he  looked  into  his  open  grave.  What  blight  and  ruin  met  his 
anguished  eyes,  whose  lips  may  tell — what  brilliant,  broken  plans, 
what  baffled,  high  ambitions,  what  sundering  of  strong,  wartn, 
manhood's  friendships,  what  bitter  rending  of  sweet  household 
ties !  Behind  him  a  proud,  expectant  nation,  a  great  host  of  sus- 
taining friends,  a  cherished  and  happy  mother,  wearing  the  full, 
rich  honors  of  her  early  toil  and  tears;  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
whose  whole  life  lay  in  his ;  his  little  boys  not  yet  emerged  from 
childhood's  day  of  frolic ;  the  fair  young  daughter ;  the  sturdy  son 
just  springing  into  closest  companionship,  claiming  every  day  and 
every  day  rewarding  a  father's  love  and  care;  and  in  his  heart 
the  eager,  rejoicing  power  to  meet  all  demand.  Before  him  desola- 
.  tion  and  great  darkness.     And  his  soul  was  not  shaken.19 

(b)  These  poems,  especially  that  on  "The  Present  Crisis," 
have  a  Tyrtean  resonance,  a  stately  rhetorical  rhythm,  that  make 
their  dignity  of  thought,  their  intense  feeling,  and  picturesque 
imagery,  superbly  effective  in  recitation.  They  sang  themselves 
on  every  anti-slavery  platform.  Wendell  Phillips  winged  with 
their  music  and  tipped  with  their  flame  the  darts  of  his  fervid 
appeal  and  manly  scorn.  As  he  quoted  them  with  suppressed 
emotion  in  his  low,  melodious,  penetrating  voice,  the  white  plume 
of  the  resistless  Navarre  of  eloquence  gained  loftier  grace,  that 
relentless  sword  of  invective  a  more  flashing  edge.20 

(c)  He  loved  the  beautiful,  and  was  with  color,  form  and 
music  touched  to  tears.  He  sided  with  the  weak,  and  with  a  will- 
ing hand  gave  alms;  with  loyal  heart  and  with  the  purest  hand 
he  faithfully  discharged  all  public  trusts.  He  was  a  worshipper 
of  liberty  and  a  friend  of  the  oppressed.  ...  He  believed  that 
happiness  was  the  only  good,  reason  the  only  torch,  justice  the 
only  worshiper,  humanity  the  only  religion  and  love  the  priest. 
He  added  to  the  sum  of  human  joy,  and  were  every  one  for  whom 
he  did  some  loving  service  to  bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave  he 
would  sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers.  Life  is  a 
narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities. 
We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry  aloud  and 
the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  a  wailing  cry.21 

Articulation 

Articulation    is    accomplished    by    the    movable    parts    of 
the  oral  cavity:  the  lips,  jaw,  tongue,  and  soft  palate.     Good 

19  From  a   "Eulogy  of  President  Garfield"   by  James   G.   Blaine.      See   G.   P.   Baker, 
Forms  of  Public  Address,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  pp.   154-155. 

20  From   the   "Address   on   James   Russell    Lowell."     See   Orations  and  Addresses  of 
George  William  Curtis,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1894,  pp.  375-376. 

21  From   the   "Eulogy    at   His    Brother  s    Grave"    by    Robert    Ingersoll.     See    W.    N. 
Brigance,  Classified  Speech  Models,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1928,  pp.  401-402. 
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articulation  is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  and  vigor  with  which 
these  organs  are  adjusted  to  produce  successive  sounds.  If  the 
movement  of  the  organs  is  slovenly  or  inaccurate,  the  sounds 
will  seem  mumbled.  Every  sound  unit  should  be  sharply  and 
precisely  produced,  especially  the  consonants,  because  they  are 
more  responsible  for  clearness  of  speech  than  are  the  vowels. 

The  best  articulation  is  produced  when  there  is  freedom  of 
movement  unhampered  either  by  tightness  of  muscles  that  should 
be  lax,  or  by  laxness  of  muscles  that  should  be  tight.  The  de- 
gree to  which  the  jaw  is  opened,  of  course,  influences  the  relative 
positions  of  teeth,  lips,  and  tongue.  It  should  be  possible  to 
open  the  mouth  without  strain  wide  enough  to  put  in  two  fingers 
sideways,  although  there  is  no  need  for  so  wide  an  opening  except 
in  the  loudest  speaking  and  then  on  only  a  very  few  sounds,  such 
as  in  the  first  part  of  the  diphthong,  "eye." 

There  should  be  a  strong  contraction  of  the  lips  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  sounds  as  "b",  and  of  the  lower  lip  for  "v".  The 
tongue  should  have  sharp,  precise  action  in  "t",  "n",  "sh",  and 
many  others.  The  soft  palate  is  held  firmly  against  the  back  of 
the  throat  for  all  English  speech  sounds  except  "m",  "n",  and 
"ng".  Only  in  these  three  sounds  does  it  drop  forward  and 
allow  any  air  to  go  through  the  nasal  cavities.  The  soft  palate 
is  the  only  organ  of  articulation  which  is  ordinarily  under  in- 
voluntary control,  unless  the  larynx  and  the  constrictor  muscles 
of  the  throat  are  included  as  organs  of  articulation.  All  of 
these  may  be  brought  under  voluntary  control  to  some  extent, 
but  it  is  scarcely  practical  to  do  so. 

The  habit  of  poor  articulation  is  very  unfortunate.  It  may 
be  the  index  of  slovenly  thinking,  habitual  carelessness,  lack  of 
energy,  or  little  interest  in  life  itself.  An  audience  could  never 
respond  with  enthusiasm  to  a  speaker  whose  habits  of  speech  are 
so  slovenly  as  to  be  apparent  even  in  his  public  speeches.  Any 
one  with  such  difficulty  should  make  every  effort  to  overcome  it. 
First,  he  should  try  to  eradicate  from  his  daily  life  the  psychologi- 
cal habits  that  may  be  behind  it.  This  may  lead  into  problems  of 
hygiene,  such  as  the  amount  of  sleep  one  gets  or  his  problems  of 
diet.  Or,  psychological  environment  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  :  perhaps  lack  of  contact  with  people  or  an  inferiority 
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complex.  Such  are  the  many  and  diverse  causes  of  poor  articu- 
lation. Whatever  the  fundamental  defect  may  be,  it  should  be 
attacked  by  the  appropriate  remedy.  But  the  habit  of  poor  artic- 
ulation may  continue  even  after  the  cause  has  disappeared.  If 
such  is  the  case,  effort  may  well  be  directed  upon  the  habit  of 
speech  itself.  The  individual  can  do  much  for  himself  by  con- 
tinual effort  at  self -improvement,  at  the  same  time  soliciting  the 
advice  of  some  friend  or  member  of  his  family.  There  is  some 
danger,  however,  of  acquiring  artificialities  in  the  nature  of 
pedantic  utterance  or  spelling  pronunciation.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  re-training  speech  habits  it  is  wise  to  consult  a  speech 
correctionist  for  private  instruction.  The  detailed  nature  of 
such  private  instruction  is  too  specialized  for  consideration  here. 
The  following  exercises  suggest  a  method  of  procedure  which 
might  be  used  in  the  improvement  of  articulation. 

Exercises 

1.  Read  the  two  following  selections  aloud  with  special  attention 
to  articulation.  Make  the  lips,  jaw,  and  tongue  move  with  great 
agility  and  quickness,  even  to  exaggeration. 

We  two  will  sit  upon  a  throne  of  pearl, 
And  a  blue  wave  will  be  our  canopy, 
And  at  our  feet  the  water-snakes  will  curl 
In  all  their  amethystine  panoply 
Of  diamonded  mail,  and  we  will  mark 
The  mullets  swimming  by  the  mast  of  some 
storm-foundered  bark.22 

The  business  life  will,  if  you  treat  it  fairly,  call  forth  your 
best.  It  will  mean  the  search  for  truth.  It  will  mean  a  broad 
and  human  philosophy.  It  will  mean  keen,  incisive  thought.  All 
these  are  good.  But  your  business  is  not  to  be  your  life.  It  is 
the  means  whereby  you  live,  but  your  life  is  something  else. 
To  be  absorbed  in  business  so  that  you  live  for  it  is  to  be  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  maimed.23 

2.  Repeat  these  sentences  with  sharpness  of  articulation: 

(a)  Our  national  life  has  become  so  tightly  interwoven  that  a 
major  strike  in  some  industries  endangers  the  whole 
nation. 


22  From   "Charmides"   by   Oscar   Wilde. 

23  From  "Get  Facts;  Look  Far;  Think  Through"  by  William  C.  Redfield.      See  H.  D. 
Lindgren,  Modern  Speeches,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  242. 
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(b)  The  audience  encircling  the  President  was  one  of  the  most 

intelligent  assemblages  ever  gathered :  ambassadors  of  all 
the  leading  nations,  diplomats,  and  congressmen. 

(c)  Mussolini  rose  from  the  ashes  of  war  that  left  his  country  a 

shattered  clinker  and  marched  with  his  black-shirted  men 
to  the  gates  of  Rome  and  there,  amid  showers  of  cheers, 
entered  triumphantly  into  the  "City  of  Seven  Hills"  and 
established  a  Dictatorship. 

(d)  Six  men  were  tied  together  and  beaten  with  clubs  and  riddled 

with  bullets  until  they  died.  Three  were  hung  from  trees 
and  their  bodies  mutilated. 

(e)  At  ten  minutes  past  eight  the  bell  rang  sharply. 

(f)  The  recent  trend  of  currency  in  circulation,  according  to 

banking  authorities,  has  clearly  indicated  a  cessation  of 
hoarding. 

3.  Find  a  two  or  three-minute  selection  to  use  for  the  practice 
of  specific  movements  of  the  organs  used  in  articulation,  as  in  the 
lines  below,  for  example;  all  portions  on  which  the  lips  are  used 
are  italicized,  so  that  in  reading  aloud  one  may  more  easily  pay 
particular  attention  to  vigorous  use  of  the  lips  in  articulation. 

Loz/e  is  a  little  golden  /ish, 
Wondrous  shy — oh,  wondrous  shy — 
You  may  catch  him  if  you  wish ; 
He  might  make  a  dainty  dish 
.But  I— 
Oh,  I've  other  /ish  to  fry ! 

For  when  I  try  to  snare  this  prize 

Earnestly  and  patiently 

AW  my  skill  the  rogue  de/ies 

Lurking  sa/e  in  Aimee's  eyes 

So  you  see, 

I  am  caught  and  lo77e  goes  free  ! — George  Arnold 

Fluency 

One  of  the  most  significant  elements  in  effectiveness  is 
fluency.  People  know,  without  stopping  to  analyze  the  rea- 
son, that  words  come  readily  to  a  man  who  is  dominated  by 
vigorous  thinking.  A  hesitant  tongue  reveals  a  muddled,  in- 
decisive mind.  In  the  economy  of  human  relations  we  are  not 
stirred  by  those  who  have  stumbling  speech,  because  experience 
has  shown  that  they  seldom  offer  anything  worth  our  attention. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  hesitation,  first,  vocalized  hesitation, 
which  consists  of  the  repetition  of  a  syllable,  or  the  utterance  of 
an  inarticulate  sound,  such  as  "er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er,"  or  "uh  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  uh,"  or  prolonging  vowels  unnaturally  at  ends  of 
words ;  and  second,  silent  hesitation,  which  is  obvious  halting  in 
the  choice  of  words,  or  a  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  phrase. 

Few  speakers  can  talk  extemporaneously  without  silent  hesi- 
tations and  most  of  them  have  vocal  hesitations.  When  speak- 
ing impromptu  before  an  audience,  only  a  very  exceptional  per- 
son is  able  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  without  consider- 
able hesitation  of  both  kinds.  Most  students  entering  college 
public  speaking  classes  are  found  to  have  between  five  and  ten 
vocalized  hesitations  per  minute,  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  silent  hesitations.  A  man  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  (but  admittedly  a  poor  speaker)  was  observed  to 
have  twenty-three  vocalized  hesitations  in  one  minute. 

In  listening  to  effective  public  speaking,  you  may  note  in- 
variably that  the  speech  is  markedly  fluent.  But  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  many  hesitations  are  made  by  average 
speakers.  Count  them  for  yourself.  Ask  some  one  to  count 
the  hesitations  in  your  own  speech.  You  will  then  appreciate 
to  a  greater  extent  the  ability  of  those  who  have  only  one  or  two 
hesitations  per  minute. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  find  how  fluency  may  be  cultivated. 
The  first  and  most  important  means  of  acquiring  fluency  is  to 
be  familiar  with  the  subject  matter.  When  there  is  no  hesita- 
tion for  thought,  language  comes  automatically.  It  encourages 
fluency  also  because  the  speaker  has  more  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  his  message.  Furthermore,  familiarity  with  the  subject 
matter  induces  more  mental  heat  and  more  conviction,  which 
causes  one's  whole  being  to  function  more  rapidly  and  thus 
brings  about  fluency. 

Precise  articulation  is  the  second  means  of  acquiring  fluency. 
Poor  articulation  is  not  a  cause  of  hesitation,  but  in  developing 
good  articulation,  the  student  develops  a  higher  ideal  of  clean- 
cut  speech.  When  he  falls  into  a  series  of  hesitations,  he  feels 
that  something  is  wrong  and  rouses  himself  to  more  mental 
effort.     This  awareness  of  his  difficulty  makes  for  fluency. 
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Elsewhere  is  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  good  phrasing  for 
the  purpose  of  making  speech  more  easily  understood.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  if  we  speak  extemporaneously  with  good  phras- 
ing, we  shall  be  more  likely  to  speak  fluently.  Before  launching 
a  phrase,  you  should  know  exactly  what  that  entire  phrase  is  to 
be.  Try  an  experiment  in  your  own  room  by  taking  a  subject 
at  random  and  attempting  a  short  speech.  Do  not  start  a  single 
phrase  until  you  have  in  mind  the  exact  wording  of  the  entire 
phrase.  In  the  beginning,  self-consciousness  will  make  the  at- 
tempt difficult,  and  you  may  have  to  stop  a  long  time  between 
phrases.  But  the  habit  of  thinking  in  phrases  will  in  time  be 
established,  and  that  habit  will  improve  your  ability  to  speak 
fluently. 

Whenever  you  are  hesitant,  you  may  conclude  that  you  are 
speaking  poorly ;  your  message  is  not  striking  home.  For  your 
next  speech  you  should  try  to  improve  in  fluency  by  the  three 
means  suggested  above. 

Rate 

By  rate  is  meant  the  number  of  words  spoken  per  min- 
ute. In  talking  to  a  very  large  audience,  many  of  the  best 
speakers  utter  about  no  words  a  minute.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  speak  190  words  a  minute  with  good  phrasing  and  dis- 
tinctness. The  rate  should  vary  for  the  size  of  the  audience, 
age  and  psychology  of  the  speaker,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter.  Most  people  are  probably  speaking  too  rapidly  if  they 
speak  over  160  words  a  minute.  From  140  to  150  might  be 
considered  the  desirable  average. 

Very  few  students  speak  too  slowly;  but  many  speak  too 
rapidly.  The  speaker  should  go  slowly  enough  to  realize  the 
significance  of  what  he  is  saying  and  to  give  the  hearer  time 
enough  to  absorb  it.  Yet  most  young  speakers  talk  so  rapidly 
that  even  they  do  not  realize  the  meaning  of  what  they  say,  and 
despite  the  rapidity  of  utterance,  the  voice  is  inexpressive  and 
monotonous. 

Chapter  Exercise 

These  selections  have  been  chosen  because  they  present  excellent 
opportunities  for  vocal  development.    The  student  will  do  well  to 
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practice  reading  them  according  to  the  principles  suggested  in  this 
chapter.  (The  number  of  words  in  each  excerpt  is  indicated  by 
the  number  in  parentheses  at  the  beginning  of  the  selection.) 

(a)  (x57)  The  weary  business  man  goes  to  a  comic  opera  or 
to  Weber  and  Fields  and  is  happy.  Let  him  go  there.  It  is  the 
place  for  him.  He  would  of  necessity  be  bored  at  a  play  which 
asked  his  tired  mind  for  thought.  It  is  the  penalty  he  pays  for 
being  tired ;  for  giving  all  his  mental  activity  to  earning  money. 
It  is  the  favorite  place  also  of  the  fashionable  rich,  next  to  their 
boxes  at  the  opera.  They  dine  late  and  ask  of  the  theatre  but  an 
afterpiece  to  dinner  which  shall  rescue  them  from  the  ennui  of 
conversation.  In  their  class,  however,  recruits  for  the  higher 
drama  are  to  be  sought,  for  the  first  requisite  of  artistic  enjoy- 
ment is  some  amount  of  leisure,  superfluous  energy  instead  of 
fatigue.  Every  year  finds  more  of  the  rich  who  welcome  the 
superior  drama,  even  if  it  forces  them  to  dine  at  seven.  The 
progress  is  slow,  but  progress  exists.24 

(h)  (173)  Now  the  theatre  has  nothing  to  gain  from  those 
who  look  upon  the  playhouse  in  itself  as  immoral.  No  art  has 
anything  to  gain  from  them.  The  Puritans  set  the  drama  back 
for  centuries  in  England.  If  the  stage  is  to  be  improved  in  our 
language,  it  must  be  through  the  people  who  love  art  more  than 
preaching,  but  who  know  that  most  of  the  plays  presented  to  us 
lack  every  element  of  genuine  art.  The  stage  in  America  will  be  a 
worthy  and  a  stimulating  influence,  a  part  of  national  enlighten- 
ment, when  it  appeals  to  those  who  love  good  books,  good  statues, 
good  music,  and  not  before.  There  is  little  use  in  discussing  the 
purely  moral  aspects  of  drama.  Intellectual  standards  are  the 
ones  to  apply.  The  highest  drama  of  the  day  is  in  Germany,  yet 
the  leading  dramatists  of  that  country  often  produce  plays  which 
in  this  country  would  be  deemed  improper.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause the  audiences  which  see  them  here  are  less  cultivated  than 
those  which  see  them  in  Germany.25 

(c)  (J73)  Some  would  make  excuse  for  college  women  upon 
the  ground  that  they  fail  no  more  critically  than  other  women. 
We  know  that  we  demand  the  ideal  of  our  college,  and  it  is  with 
that  demand  only  that  she  herself  will  be  satisfied.  Until  Rad- 
cliffe  refuses  to  sanction  the  heresy  that  the  home  work  of  a 
woman  is  so  trivial  that  under  the  guidance  of  ignorant  tradition 
it  may  be  learned  by  the  doing,  and  accepts  as  a  vital  part  of  her 


24  "The  Drama  in  America  Today"  by  Norman  Hapgood.     See  G.  P.  Baker,  Forms 
of  Public  Address,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  306. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  304. 
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mission  the  task  of  dignifying  through  science  its  daily  routine ; 
until  acting  upon  her  acknowledgment  that  strength  of  character 
and  of  mind  are  products  of  the  method  not  of  the  subject  matter 
of  study,  she  teaches  us  with  the  rest  that  which  our  life  work 
demands  that  we  know;  until,  in  short,  she  prepares  us  for  the 
practical  revelation  of  our  married  life,  she  has  done  but  the  half 
of  her  duty  toward  us.  She  has  made  us  to  run  swiftly  with  the 
one  foot,  she  has  left  us  lame  with  the  other.26 

(d)  (157)  But  what  is  education?  Of  course  it  is  not  book- 
learning.  Book-learning  does  not  make  five  per  cent  of  that  mass 
of  common  sense  that  "runs"  the  world,  transacts  its  business, 
secures  its  progress,  trebles  its  power  over  nature,  works  out 
in  the  long  run  a  rough  average  justice,  wears  away  the 
world's  restraints,  and  lifts  off  its  burdens.  The  ideal  Yankee, 
who  "has  more  brains  in  his  hand  than  others  have  in  their  skulls," 
is  not  a  scholar;  and  two-thirds  of  the  inventions  that  enable 
France  to  double  the  world's  sunshine,  and  make  Old  and  New 
England  the  workshops  of  the  world,  did  not  come  from  college 
or  from  minds  trained  in  the  schools  of  science,  but  struggled  up, 
forcing  their  way  against  giant  obstacles,  from  the  irrepressible 
instinct  of  untrained  natural  power.  Her  workshops,  not  her 
colleges,  made  England,  for  a  while,  the  mistress  of  the  world; 
and  the  hardest  job  her  workmen  had  was  to  make  Oxford  willing 
he  should  work  his  wonders.27 

(e)  (141)  There  is  somewhere  in  our  national  life  between 
childhood  and  manhood  a  leakage  of  character — and  where  that 
leakage  appears  is  where  crime  begins.  Most  of  the  authorities 
on  the  question,  men  like  Arthur  Stringer  and  Richard  Washburn 
Child,  place  the  basic  cause  for  this  leakage  of  character  as  the 
decay  of  the  American  home,  and  as  one  probes  deeper  into  the 
question,  it  becomes  evident  that  these  men  are  right;  for  if  the 
American  home  has  not  actually  broken  down  under  the  strain  of 
modern  life,  it  is  at  least  sagging  in  certain  spots.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  our  congested  cities,  for  moral  virtues  die  in  apart- 
ment houses.  "It  takes  room  to  raise  either  children  or  morals." 
Even  in  our  rural  communities  parental  discipline  is  becoming  a 
lost  art,  and  children,  like  Topsy  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  "just 
grow."  28 


26  From  an  address  by  Rachel  K.  Fitz.     See  ibid.,  p.  419. 

27  From  "The  Scholar  in  a  Republic"  by  Wendell   Phillips.      See  ibid.,  pp.   260-261. 

28  From    "The    Eleventh    Commandment"    by    Maurice    G.    Robinson.      See    W.    N. 
Brigance,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,   Classified  Speech  Models,   1928,  p.  21. 


CHAPTER  IS 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DELIVERY 

Methods  of  Delivery 

There  are  three  methods  of  preparing  a  speech  for  delivery : 
impromptu,  written,  extempore. 

Impromptu. — An  impromptu  speech  is  one  for  which  a  per- 
son has  not  gathered  material  or  formulated  a  plan  to  meet  that 
specific  speech  situation.  He  depends  for  his  material  on  his 
fund  of  general  information;  the  plan  and  phraseology  of  his 
speech  are  evolved  as  he  progresses. 

In  an  impromptu  speech  it  is  usually  not  wise  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  at  once,  but  rather  to  begin  at  the  outside 
fringes  of  the  subject  and  proceed  toward  the  center,  because  if 
the  speaker  starts  with  a  succinct  statement  of  his  position,  he 
will  be  left  picking  up  unimportant  details  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  speech.  An  introduction  of  good  fellowship  is  a  valuable 
device  for  opening  a  speech  of  this  kind.  While  these  few  sen- 
tences are  being  spoken  there  is  time  to  adjust  to  the  demands 
x>i  the  situation  and  to  adopt  a  simple  plan  of  procedure. 

Written  Preparation — In  this  form  of  preparation,  the 
speech  is  written  from  beginning  to  end  and  either  memorized 
word  for  word,  or  read  from  the  manuscript.  Modern  public 
speakers  seldom  use  this  method,  probably  because  it  is  too  la- 
borious. Idealists  are  often  heard  to  make  the  point  that  any 
method  of  adequate  preparation  takes  as  long  as  to  write  and 
memorize  a  speech.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  few  people 
do  spend  that  much  time.     Perhaps  their  speaking  shows  it. 

But  there  are  other  good  reasons  for  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
written  speech.  The  speaker  cannot  adapt  his  speech  so  com- 
pletely to  the  audience  and  the  occasion.  When  he  delivers  a 
written  speech  word  for  word  he  may  realize  that  his  hearers 
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do  not  understand  or  see  the  full  significance  of  a  certain  point. 
But  he  can  scarcely  pause  to  explain  it  more  fully.  At  another 
time  he  may  realize  the  audience  is  becoming  restless,  but  having 
prepared  the  entire  address  word  for  word,  he  must  continue  his 
wearisome  course.  Moreover,  when  a  speech  is  memorized  it  is 
much  more  difficult  for  the  beginning  speaker  to  throw  himself 
into  the  occasion  with  spontaneity  and  conviction.  The  speech 
becomes  a  meaningless  repetition  of  words. 

At  the  same  time,  some  speakers  do  use  this  method  with  suc- 
cess. Some  ministers  memorize  all  their  sermons.  Most  of  the 
greatest  speeches  of  history  have  been  memorized.  Lecturers 
who  repeat  the  same  address  every  day  may  never  put  their 
speeches  on  paper,  but  most  of  them  have  done  so;  and  those 
who  have  never  actually  written  their  speeches  could  scarcely 
avoid  using  exactly  the  same  language  day  after  day.  Even 
college  debaters  after  many  practice  debates  frequently  acquire 
the  listless  mechanical  delivery  which  we  associate  with  high 
school  declamation.  Although  such  speakers  may  never  write 
their  speeches,  yet  after  frequent  repetition  they  tend  to  employ 
almost  identical  language  time  after  time.  They  may  thus 
acquire  the  faults  of  memoriter  delivery. 

On  some  occasions  it  is  necessary  for  a  speaker  to  be  extremely 
careful  of  what  he  says,  as  for  example  the  candidate  for  high 
office,  or  an  official  representative  of  our  national  government 
abroad,  or  a  corporation  employee  whose  words  might  some- 
time be  used  in  court.  But  college  students  have  no  occasion  to 
exercise  such  precaution. 

Political  speakers,  and  others,  frequently  furnish  the  news- 
papers in  advance  with  copies  of  their  addresses,  for  it  may  be 
much  more  essential  that  a  speaker  consider  the  reaction  of  the 
millions  who  read  a  speech  than  it  is  to  be  concerned  with  those 
in  the  immediate  audience.  After  hearing  a  speaker  give  an 
address  that  is  obviously  prepared  for  the  specific  audience  in 
the  auditorium,  with  its  local  applications,  bits  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  incidental  material,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the 
newspaper  version  is  entirely  different — almost  as  dignified  as 
a  state  paper.  When  Warren  G.  Harding  spoke  at  Des  Moines 
in  the  1920  presidential  campaign,  one  newspaper  used  the  copy 
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of  the  speech  which  was  furnished  in  advance.  Another  used 
a  stenographic  report.  They  were  so  different  that  they  might 
have  passed  for  different  addresses. 

It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  hear  a  speaker  read  his  address. 
This  is  frowned  upon,  and  rightly  so.  But  it  may  be  done  with 
considerable  success.  President  Glenn  Frank,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  although  capable  of  speaking  extempore  with 
facility,  usually  employs  a  manuscript.  He  has  a  wide  reputa- 
tion for  his  platform  ability,  and  gained  a  reputation  while  a 
university  student  for  his  forensic  achievement.  But  presumably 
he  feels  that  his  chief  asset  is  his  ability  to  write  well.  His  audi- 
ences sit  charmed,  not  so  much  by  his  delivery,  as  by  the  nature 
of  his  language  and  the  vigor  of  the  thought.  And,  because  he 
does  not  have  time  to  memorize,  he  uses  his  manuscript.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  uses  it  very  obviously,  without  looking  up 
from  it  as  freely  as  he  might.  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  man  on  the  platform, 
used  his  manuscript  at  all  times,  but  was  so  skilful  that  audi- 
ences did  not  realize  he  was  relying  upon  it.  He  saw  to  it  that 
his  manuscript  was  laid  on  the  speaker's  stand  before  the  audi- 
ence came  in,  and  while  he  was  speaking  he  kept  his  eyes  almost 
continuously  on  the  audience.  Even  though  he  frequently 
glanced  at  his  manuscript,  he  managed  to  maintain  close  inti- 
macy with  his  audience.  But  there  are  few  speakers  who  can 
achieve  success  in  reading  from  manuscripts. 

Extempore. — In  this  method  the  thought  is  planned  before 
starting  to  speak,  either  in  a  few  hurried  minutes  or  in  the  course 
of  long,  elaborate,  and  exacting  preparation ;  but  the  exact  word- 
ing is  left  to  the  moment  of  speaking.  This  is  the  form  of  prepa- 
ration most  widely  used.  The  advantages  were  made  apparent 
in  showing  the  disadvantages  of  the  written  speech. 

Lack  of  preparation  is  the  besetting  sin  of  extempore  speak- 
ing. It  is  evident  to  a  careful  observer  that  most  of  the  speeches 
we  hear  from  day  to  day  show  this  to  an  obvious  and  lamentable 
extent.  In  complimenting  a  person  or  a  group,  speakers  often 
go  to  such  extremes  or  select  such  silly  things  to  say  that  they 
are  well-nigh  ridiculous.    If  they  gave  more  attention  to  prepa- 
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ration  they  could  find  desirable  things  to  say  and  so  frame  them 
that  the  speech  would  seem  plausible,  sincere,  and  good.  In 
many  religious  speeches,  speakers  unwittingly  insult  the  church 
and  the  audience  too,  by  presenting  illustrations  and  reasons 
that  would  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  fifth  grade  school  children 
if  the  speech  did  not  have  a  sacred  setting.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  if  these  same  people  would  only  give  more 
thought  to  their  preparation  they  could  find  illustrations  and 
reasons  that  would  ring  true.  Speakers  frequently  fall  short 
of  what  they  should  do  and  are  able  to  do  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  prepare  with  enough  thoroughness. 

We  have  now  observed  three  possible  forms  of  preparation — 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
combine  them.  You  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment  for  certain  parts.  Other  portions  may  have  been  pretty 
well  thought  out  but  not  put  into  definite  words.  And  still  other 
sections  may  have  been  carefully  prepared  word  for  word.  The 
ancient  rhetoricians  advised  speakers  to  be  prepared  with  what 
were  called  "commonplaces."  These  were  paragraphs  or  sec- 
tions already  prepared  on  such  subjects  as  friendship,  patriotism, 
what  is  good,  what  is  evil,  the  virtue  of  temperance,  and  what 
not.  With  these  already  prepared  they  could  be  utilized  in  many 
different  kinds  of  situations  at  a  moment's  notice.  Not  many 
modern  speakers  have  learned  to  combine  the  three  forms  of 
preparation,  but  they  would  find  it  helpful  to  develop  such  facility. 

Mnemonics 

Mnemonics,  the  science  of  memory,  has  at  least  two  applica- 
tions to  public  speaking.  The  extempore  speaker  must  be  able 
to  remember  his  outline,  and,  secondly,  the  person  who  wishes 
to  deliver  a  speech  verbatim  may  wish  to  use  his  memory  instead 
of  reading  a  manuscript.  These  two  are  quite  different  prob- 
lems, and  demand  separate  consideration. 

The  Memorization  of  Outlines. — It  is  of  some  importance 
that  an  extemporaneous  speech  be  given  without  recourse  to  an 
outline.    Careful  observation  of  speakers  who  employ  notes  will 
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reveal  the  undesirability  of  such  a  practice.  It  is  true  that  some 
have  developed  considerable  facility  in  using  them.  Few  people 
in  the  audience  may  realize  there  are  notes  on  the  desk,  and  no 
one  may  be  aware  of  decreased  effectiveness.  Such  speakers 
may  be  congratulated  on  being  able  to  use  outlines  in  this  way. 

It  is  easier  to  use  notes  if  the  speaker's  stand  is  relatively  high, 
if  the  top  of  the  stand  is  sloping,  if  the  notes  are  not  handled  to 
any  extent  throughout  the  address,  and  if  the  speaker  remains 
somewhat  behind  the  stand  rather  than  at  the  side  of  it.  As  will 
be  discussed  later,  two  of  these  things  are  undesirable  in  any 
speech — to  have  a  high  stand  and  to  remain  behind  it.  There- 
fore, even  though  it  is  possible  to  use  notes  with  some  facility 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  other  things  which  lessen  one's 
effectiveness. 

There  are  many  things  which  make  for  ineffective  speaking, 
but  which  an  ordinary  member  of  an  audience  never  observes. 
For  example,  ten  minutes  after  an  address  most  members  of  an 
audience  will  have  no  recollection  as  to  whether  the  speaker  was 
fluent  or  hesitant,  nor  whether  he  used  forceful  gestures.  While 
most  of  his  audience  may  not  notice  whether  or  not  notes  are  a 
hindrance  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  might  be,  and  with  be- 
ginners they  almost  always  are.  The  continuity  of  attention  is 
broken  every  time  the  speaker  looks  down  at  his  notes.  The 
able  speaker  may  glance  down  and  get  the  point  quickly,  but  the 
novice  usually  has  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  place  on 
the  paper.  In  case  he  has  been  carrying  his  audience  along  at  a 
lively  rate  as  all  good  speakers  should,  or  if  he  has  risen  to  a 
climax  of  any  kind,  it  spoils  the  effect  if  he  suddenly  stops  for 
a  fraction  of  a  minute  while  he  hovers  anxiously  over  his  notes. 

A  young  speaker,  moreover,  interrupts  the  continuity  of  sub- 
ject matter  by  reference  to  an  outline.  He  is  likely  to  continue 
speaking  until  he  has  finished  the  point  entirely.  After  looking 
down  at  his  paper,  he  begins  an  entirely  new  trend  of  thought. 
It  is  not  a  transition,  but  a  complete  break.  Together  with  the 
breaking  of  the  continuity  in  thought,  he  must  almost  begin  over 
again  as  far  as  feeling  and  the  energy  of  speaking  are  concerned. 
So  the  spontaneity  of  impromptu  utterance  is  lost.  Tn  addition 
to  these  disadvantages  to  the  novice,  he  is  likely  to  get  his  notes 
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confused,  to  have  his  outline  blow  off  the  stand,  to  meet  an 
awkward  situation  in  being  forced  to  take  his  notes  out  of  his 
pocket  and  to  put  them  on  the  stand,  to  find  a  platform  on  which 
there  is  no  speaker's  stand,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  it  is  invaluable  to  develop  the  ability  to  remember  one's 
outline.  And  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty. 

Three  helpful  devices  might  be  mentioned.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  visualization  of  the  page.  Some  people  are  able  to  re- 
member a  page  as  though  it  were  a  picture,  and  they  need  merely 
to  read  off  the  various  headings.  This  is  a  simple  way,  and 
fairly  dependable  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
such  ability7.  How  much  this  type  of  ability  may  be  cultivated 
is  not  known,  but  it  seems  reasonable  that  if  a  person  naturally 
depended  on  such  a  method  he  might  profitably  continue  in  its 
use  and  attempt  to  improve  it  as  best  he  could. 

Another  device  consists  of  associating  different  topics  and 
subtopics  with  physical  objects.  The  typical  illustration  of  this 
method  is  to  identify  the  outline  of  a  speech  with  the  plan  of  a 
house.  Each  room  might  be  identified  with  a  main  point.  Let 
the  entrance  hall  stand  for  the  introduction.  The  telephone 
table  might  serve  to  represent  one  point  and  the  hall  tree  an- 
other. Other  things,  such  as  the  carpet,  umbrella  stand,  chair, 
light  fixtures,  and  so  on,  might  be  useful  in  representing  other 
points  if  there  were  that  many.  The  speaker  may  well  have  some 
particular  house  in  mind  to  facilitate  his  use  of  this  method.  If 
there  is  some  obvious  way  of  identifying  the  point  in  the  speech 
writh  the  article  the  point  may  be  remembered  more  easily.  Thus, 
if  it  has  to  do  with  communication,  identify  it  with  the  telephone. 
If  it  has  to  do  with  humility  link  it  up  with  the  carpet.  Such 
entirely  facetious  connections  are  helpful  to  the  memory.  In- 
stead of  using  a  house  it  is  often  possible  to  identify  the  outline 
of  the  speech  with  a  river  system,  parts  of  a  wheel-barrow,  pieces 
of  clothing,  and  so  on  endlessly.  In  the  twenty-four  hundred 
years  throughout  which  this  memory  scheme  has  been  practiced 
and  taught,  it  has  easily  held  its  own. 

The  third  mnemonic  device  is  that  of  the  relationship  of  the 
points.    This  is  best  for  the  public  speaker.    It  is  best  suited  to 
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his  material.  If  an  outline  has  been  constructed  according  to 
the  principles  of  good  outlining  it  will  have  such  characteristics 
as  to  make  the  speech  one  continuous  whole — one  complete 
unity.  Thus  the  term  "mediaeval"  suggests,  "ancient,"  and 
"modern."  Or  if  the  speech  were  built  along  different  lines  the 
same  term  might  suggest  crusades,  chivalry,  guilds,  Renaissance. 
If  an  outline  is  well  constructed  each  point  will  contain  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  next  one.  This  provides  the  best  way  by  which 
to  memorize  an  outline. 

These  last  two  methods  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  asso- 
ciation, i.e.,  one  idea  suggests  another.  In  identifying  parts  of 
the  speech  with  physical  objects  the  material  to  be  memorized 
is  associated  with  a  more  familiar  set  of  objects  and  remembered 
from  them.  In  the  third  device,  in  which  one  point  suggests 
another,  the  principle  of  association  is  used  wholly  within  the 
subject  matter,  and  as  each  point  is  presented  it  will  suggest  the 
next. 

The  more  an  outline  is  looked  over  after  it  is  made,  the  more 
surely  it  will  be  remembered.  But  if  you  have  four  hours  for 
the  preparation  of  a  speech  do  not  concentrate  your  time  on  one 
or  two  afternoons.  Distribute  it  over  a  week.  It  will  also  be 
helpful  to  go  over  the  outline  or  portions  of  it  without  repeating 
the  exact  words  of  the  speech.  As  one  is  walking  along  the 
street,  or  just  before  going  to  sleep  at  night,  or  while  doing 
household  duties  requiring  no  conscious  attention,  it  is  possible 
to  think  one's  way  through  a  speech,  giving  more  attention  to 
those  points  on  which  memory  is  likely  to  fail. 

It  is  important  that  classroom  speeches  be  rehearsed  aloud 
from  beginning  to  end  just  as  they  will  be  presented  in  class.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  on  this  point  here,  but  you  should 
realize  that  it  will  assist  in  memorization.  No  doubt  you  have 
often  had  the  experience  of  being  unable  to  remember  something 
until  you  repeated  the  same  physical  action  or  re-enacted  the 
same  scene  again.  Then  you  may  remember  suddenly  just  how 
it  happened.  If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  lodge  ritual  which  he  will 
be  asked  to  recite  while  seated,  he  should  memorize  it  while 
seated.  And  so,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  to  remember  your 
speech,  go  through  it  standing,  and  in  the  same  manner  which 
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you  intend  to  use  before  the  class,  and  you  will  be  more  likely 
to  retain  it  without  difficulty. 

The  most  important  thing  throughout  preparation  is  to  make 
a  real  effort  to  acquire  the  outline.  It  has  been  found  by  scientific 
investigation  that  one  who  receives  stimuli  without  making  a 
conscious  effort  to  acquire  them  will  be  able  to  recall  very  little. 
If  he  makes  a  definite  effort  to  acquire  information  he  will  be 
able  to  remember  much  more  satisfactorily.  A  person  who  sees 
a  diagram  on  the  screen  of  a  moving  picture  theatre  will  not  be 
able  to  remember  it  as  completely  as  he  would  if  he  saw  the  same 
diagram  in  a  book  which  he  was  studying  for  an  examination. 
Accordingly  the  student  of  public  speaking  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  vague  and  desultory  repetition  of  his  material.  He 
should  make  an  earnest  and  active  effort  to  memorize  it. 

But  even  after  careful  preparation  the  speaker  may  forget  his 
outline.  Or  he  may  be  tempted  to  develop  some  point  a  little 
differently  than  he  had  planned,  and  he  finds  that  he  has  gotten 
off  the  track  entirely.  If  this  happens  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
the  moment  is  to  elaborate  on  the  preceding  point.  This  will 
usually  serve  to  uncover  the  next  idea.  If  this  does  not  work 
it  is  almost  always  possible  to  omit  the  forgotten  portion  and 
take  up  the  trend  of  the  speech  at  some  later  point.  The  prepa- 
ration should  be  such  that  the  speaker  will  be  able  to  remember  at 
least  what  the  next  main  point  is.  It  is  strange  that  an  audience 
seldom  realizes  the  significance  of  an  omission  that  seems  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  speaker.  This  is  true  even  of  drama. 
Things  that  are  unquestionably  essential  to  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  may  often  be  omitted  without  the  audience's 
being  aware  of  any  slip.  If  a  play  may  be  cut  in  such  a  manner, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  a  speaker  may  leave  out  a  portion  of  a 
talk  without  serious  loss  to  the  main  purpose. 

Verbatim  Memorization. — While  verbatim  memorization  is 
not  advocated  for  extensive  use,  there  are  occasions  when  it  may 
profitably  be  used,  and  it  provides  a  good  discipline  for  instruc- 
tion in  certain  techniques  of  speaking. 

Some  students  profess  utter  inability  to  memorize  a  speech, 
and  most  of  them  consider  it  a  laborious  task.    A  few,  however, 
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can  memorize  with  amazing  rapidity.  One  girl,  for  example,  has 
been  known  to  memorize  a  ten-minute  speech  by  reading  it  over 
silently  four  or  five  times.  Probably  one  out  of  forty  can 
memorize  a  speech  of  such  a  length  in  an  hour  or  two.  People 
with  such  ability  can  memorize  speeches  of  their  own  writing  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Students  who  have  difficulty  often  assume  that  the  ability  to 
memorize  is  a  gift.  If  they  have  difficulty  they  take  for  granted 
that  nature  has  not  endowed  them  with  ability.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  Memory  can  be  cultivated.  For  several  years  in  one 
institution  a  small  amount  of  memorized  work  was  required  in 
beginning  classes  before  credit  was  given.  No  student  was  ever 
failed  on  account  of  that  requirement,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  good  many  of  them  announced  with  doleful  faces  that  they 
could  not  memorize  a  speech  to  save  their  lives;  and  each  one 
was  sure  that  he  was  incurably  deficient. 

The  information  about  to  be  presented  in  this  section  applies 
to  the  self-styled  "incurables,"  and  to  those  for  whom  memoriza- 
tion is  a  laborious  task.  This  includes  a  large  majority,  possibly 
ninety  per  cent  of  college  classes. 

Students  ordinarily  employ  the  following  inefficient  method. 
They  repeat  a  small  unit  over  and  over  until  they  think  it  is  fixed 
in  mind,  and  then  they  proceed  to  another  small  unit.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  first  sentence  constitutes  a  couple  of  lines  they  repeal 
it  until  it  is  fixed  in  mind.  Then  they  pass  on  to  the  next  sen- 
tence and  memorize  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Having  done  this 
through  the  paragraph  they  try  to  say  the  paragraph  over  and 
over  until  they  have  it  learned.  With  the  first  paragraph  tucked 
away  they  attack  the  second  one  in  the  same  manner.  Such  a 
method  is  inefficient.  The  more  effective  plan  is  to  memorize 
the  selection  according  to  the  following  procedure. 

1.  Read  the  speech  carefully.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word,  that  the  thought  of  every  sentence  is  clear,  and 
that  the  general  purpose  of  the  speech  is  understood. 

2.  Note  and  learn  the  outline.  This  need  take  only  a  short  time. 
In  fact,  it  may  already  have  been  done  on  the  first  reading.  But  at 
any  rate  before  going  further,  you  should  be  able  to  close  the  book 
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and  trace  the  development  of  the  thought  throughout  the  speech. 

3.  Learn  the  opening  portion  of  the  speech.  The  length  of  the 
section  to  be  attacked  depends  on  two  considerations :  the  subject 
matter  and  the  memory  span  of  the  student.  Subject  matter  divides 
itself  into  units.  Select  a  definite  unit  of  subject  matter;  that  is 
to  say,  do  not  learn  the  first  twenty  words  and  then  the  next  twenty 
words  regardless  of  content.  The  subject  matter  may  require  some 
units  to  be  three  times  as  long  as  others.  The  memory  span  is  the 
second  consideration.  Some  people  can  grasp  a  sentence  of  forty 
words  as  a  single  unit,  and  after  having  read  it  rapidly  they  can 
repeat  it  without  a  mistake.  Others  would  have  to  break  up  the 
sentence  into  smaller  units.  Their  memory  span  is  not  so  great. 
The  memory  span  can  be  increased  by  effort  and  by  developing  self- 
confidence.  The  individual  usually  has  a  tendency  to  use  a  shorter 
span  than  is  most  efficient.  The  third  step  then,  is  to  begin  learning 
the  speech  in  sections  as  long  as  your  memory  span  may  cover.  Re- 
peat this  first  unit  two  or  three  times  till  you  are  confident  the  unit 
is  acquired. 

4.  After  thus  learning  the  first  unit  proceed  to  acquire  the  sec- 
ond, but  do  not  learn  the  second  by  itself.  Repeat  the  first  and  join 
it  to  the  second.  Thus  the  connection  between  the  two  will  be 
established.  The  third  unit  is  acquired  in  a  similar  manner — learn- 
ing it  in  conjunction  with  the  unit  immediately  preceding  it,  or, 
perhaps  with  both  preceding  units.  After  having  memorized  a  con- 
siderable portion  it  will  not  be  economical  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning, but  be  sure  to  go  back  far  enough  to  overlap  and  to  make 
firm  the  connections  between  the  units. 

These  suggestions  should  be  helpful  to  all  students  for  whom 
memorization  is  a  laborious  grind.  Do  not,  however,  expect  re- 
sults to  be  apparent  at  once.  The  method  itself  will  be  confusing 
for  a  time.  Try  it  with  four  speeches,  three  to  five  minutes  in 
length,  and  you  will  improve  to  a  most  decided  extent.  Most 
students  show  improvement  the  second  time  it  is  used.  No  one 
should  spend  more  than  two  hours  memorizing  a  four-minute 
speech.  A  pessimistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  the 
larger  part  of  the  difficulty.  As  soon  as  he  is  willing  to  attack 
the  problem  cheerfully  and  optimistically,  he  will  succeed. 
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Unity 

Every  living  creature  is  a  single  organism,  and  acts  as  a  whole. 
We  cannot  have  a  pain  in  one  part  and  a  feeling  of  contentment 
in  the  rest  of  the  body,  nor  can  we  be  terrified  in  the  muscles  used 
for  running  and  be  calm  throughout  the  musculature  used  in 
speech.  The  essential  muscles  used  in  the  articulation  of  speech 
are  small,  but  by  means  of  the  nervous  system  and  through  the 
blood  stream  they  are  connected  with  all  the  other  muscles  of  the 
body  and  with  all  other  organs.  Such  common  agents  of  con- 
trol keep  us  psychological  units.  Buoyancy,  anger,  determina- 
tion, and  all  other  feelings  are  characteristic  of  the  individual's 
entire  organism,  and  any  such  feeling  affects  the  voice  as  well  as 
every  movement  of  the  body.  There  is  a  definite  physiological 
unity  between  the  agents  of  voice  and  gesture. 

The  movements  of  the  body  should  constitute  a  unity.  Move- 
ment in  any  part  of  the  body  usually  requires  movement  of  every 
other  part.  In  gesturing,  for  example,  if  the  right  hand  is  ex- 
tended toward  the  audience,  the  right  foot  should  be  forward. 
A  speaker  who  is  at  ease  on  the  platform  will  always  do  this 
naturally.  All  of  us  act  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle 
every  day  of  our  lives,  as  for  example,  in  reaching  for  an  article, 
we  support  the  action  of  the  hand  by  stepping  forward  with  the 
foot  which  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  hand.  Nor 
should  one  look  to  the  left  of  the  audience  while  an  index  gesture 
is  extended  in  another  direction.  There  is  usually  some  move- 
ment of  the  feet  with  nearly  every  movement  of  the  hands  or 
of  the  body. 

The  movement  of  the  body  should  be  closely  coordinated  with 
the  use  of  the  voice.  The  degree  of  energy  shown  in  the  voice 
should  be  reflected  in  physical  expression,  and  vice  versa. 
Accents  of  voice  should  be  identical  with  accents  of  gesture.  It 
is  wholly  undesirable  for  a  student  to  develop  one  of  the  agents 
of  expression  and  neglect  the  other.  A  dog  shows  more  physical 
meaning  when  he  barks  loudly.  When  he  merely  growls,  he 
turns  his  head  about  slowly ;  but  when  he  is  thoroughly  aroused, 
he  jumps  violently,  and  his  action  as  well  as  his  voice  is  full  of 
strong  and   emphatic   accents.     Some   of   our   modern   public 
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speakers  have  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  physical  aspect  of  de- 
livery. They  may  have  a  vigorous  bark,  but  they  stand  stock- 
still.    As  a  result  their  speaking  is  not  really  convincing. 

Unity  of  physical  expression,  and  further,  unity  of  physical 
and  vocal  expression,  cannot  be  possibly  acquired  by  memorizing 
any  formula.  It  may  be  learned  only  by  practice  in  speaking. 
The  student  should  come  to  have  what  might  be  called  a  sense 
of  unity.  When  he  gestures  with  the  right  hand  to  the  front, 
it  should  be  second  nature  for  him  to  step  forward  with  the 
right  foot  and  put  the  weight  on  it. 

Centering 

The  term  centering  means  the  concentration  of  all  the  agents 
of  expression  upon  the  nucleus  word  in  the  phrase.  It  is  a  very 
descriptive  and  useful  term,  and  provides  a  convenient  way  of 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  such  things  as  phrasing,  vocal 
emphasis,  melody,  unity,  and  the  accent  of  a  gesture.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  a  person  does  this  depends  not  only  on  the  physical 
and  vocal  emphasis  given  the  nucleus  word,  but  also  upon  the 
relatively  smaller  amount  of  energy  put  into  the  other  parts  of 
the  phrase.  If  you  follow  the  principle  of  centering  you  will 
have  drive  and  vigor  in  your  speaking.  You  will  interpret  for 
the  audience  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Since  this  subject  has 
been  covered  in  one  way  or  another  in  other  portions  of  the 
book,  no  more  will  be  said  now.  In  order  to  impress  this  prin- 
ciple as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  well  to  attempt  this  exercise. 

Exercise 
Read  each  of  the  following  excerpts,  first  with  very  little  center- 
ing, and  then  with  considerable  centering.     Unless  the  selections 
are  memorized,  of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  a  great  deal 
of  physical  expression,  although  some  may  be  used. 

(a)  I  stand  for  a  search  for  the  facts.  The  facts  we  use  are 
too  often  guesses ;  our  methods  are  too  purely  personal ;  we  need 
to  get  together  on  some  commonly  acceptable  basis.  The  only 
one  I  know  of  comes  from  scientifically  conducted  investigation 
and  research.    Hence  I  stand  for  research.1 


1  Quoted  from  Charles  Henry  Woolbert,  in  a  eulogy  of  him  by  Andrew  Thomas 
Weaver.  See  J.  M.  O'Neill  and  F.  K.  Riley,  Contemporary  Speeches,  The  Century  Co., 
1930,  p.  132. 
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(b)  We  have  seen  the  money  appropriated  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  squandered  on  the  pleasures  of  a 
drunken  libertine.  We  have  seen  the  Nation's  oil  reserves,  set 
aside  by  the  prescience  of  Roosevelt,  and  sacredly  guarded  by  the 
honesty  and  wisdom  of  Wilson  and  Daniels,  bartered  away  by  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  for  a  bribe  in  a  little  black  bag.2 

(c)  Joan,  look  at  that  rack.  We  could  tie  you  in  it  and  stretch 
you  till  your  joints  cracked,  or  we  could  twist  your  arms  until  we 
broke  the  bones.  We  have  come  here  to  see  that  you  admit  the 
truth.  It  is  far  better  that  we  twist  your  body  if  we  can  only  save 
your  soul.  Will  you  admit  the  truth  without  being  put  in  the 
rack  ? 3 

(d)  The  sale  of  silk  stockings  has  increased  98,500  per  cent 
from  1899  to  1 92 1,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  cotton  and  wool 
manufacturers,  but  to  the  joy  of  the  rest  of  mankind !  That  did 
not  happen  without  direction.  The  cause  was  simple,  Propaganda 
— fashion — advertising — sales.4 

(e)  Here  ...  we  have  the  most  important  secret  of  all,  the 
ability  to  exercise  common  sense.  Thousands  of  engineers  can 
design  bridges,  calculate  strains  and  stresses,  draw  up  specifica- 
tions for  machines,  but  the  great  engineer  is  the  man  who  can 
tell  whether  or  not  the  bridge  or  the  machine  should  be  built  at 
all,  where  they  should  be  built,  and  when.5 

Variety 

The  human  eye  and  ear  are  so  constructed  that  they  tire 
quickly  in  attempting  to  give  continuous  attention  to  any  un- 
changing sound  or  object.  The  same  gesture,  the  same  move- 
ment of  the  head,  or  some  unusual  and  oft-repeated  inflection 
pattern  in  the  voice  will  not  make  strong  competition  for  the  lis- 
tener's attention.  Favorite  gestures  and  inflections  creep  easily 
into  a  person's  speaking.  You  should  always  be  on  guard  against 
mannerisms.  But  since  it  is  not  easy  to  find  them  yourself,  you 
should  solicit  the  frank  advice  of  some  friend. 

In  most  vigorous  speaking  the  body  is  in  almost  constant 

2  Ibid.,  p.  515.     From  a  campaign  speech  by  Claude  G.  Bowers. 

3  A  speech  represented  to  have  been  given  by  Cauchon,  the  justice  who  tried  Joan  of 
Arc,  taken  from  a  play  given  on  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  execution  over 
WTAM,  Cleveland. 

*  From  a  speech  by  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis.     See  W.   P.   Sandford  and  W.  H.  Yeager, 
Business  Speeches  by  Business  Men,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1930,  p.  475. 
6  From  a  speech  by  Eugene  E.  Grace.     See  ibid.,  p.  530. 
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movement.  For  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  second  at  a  time 
should  it  be  quiet.  Of  course,  the  hands  should  not  be  executing 
gestures  constantly.  In  very  emphatic  speaking,  however,  they 
should  be  used  much  more  than  one  might  think.  This  helps  to 
make  animated,  interesting  speech. 

In  close  connection  with  this  is  the  fact  that  sudden  immo- 
bility and  silence  will  serve  to  attract  the  closest  attention.  Such 
immobility  is  a  marked  variation  from  the  continuity  of  move- 
ment through  which  the  speaker  is  normally  expected  to  express 
himself.     This  device  must  be  sparingly  used. 

All  the  resources  of  physical  and  vocal  expression  including 
the  various  forms  of  vocal  emphasis  may  also  be  used  to  develop 
variety. 

Exercises 

1.  Read  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  four  different  ways. 
Show  by  your  reading  as  widely  varied  interpretations  as  you  can : 

(a)  History  is  frozen  prejudice. 

(b)  Of  all  American  villages,  New  York  City  is  the  finest  ex- 

ample of  "Main  Street." 

(c)  An  industrial  strike  is  individualism  gone  mad. 

(d)  There's  not  a  theatre  in  Paris  that  boasts  so  skilful  an  actor 

as  Napoleon. 

(e)  There  is  no  power  in  Venice  can  alter  a  decree  established. 

2.  Get  as  much  variety  as  you  can  from  phrase  to  phrase  of  this 
selection : 

The  snow  began  to  fall,  slowly  at  first.  Its  gentle  flakes  fell 
into  the  hot  smoke  and  exhaust  of  the  engine  and  were  consumed 
in  a  breath;  they  fell  upon  the  hot  boiler- jacket  and  were  licked 
up  in  an  instant  by  the  heat;  they  fell  under  the  wheels,  and 
against  the  fender,  and  were  destroyed  by  the  million  as  the 
great  heavy  train  rushed  on.  What  chance  for  life  or  influence 
had  a  snowflake  against  sixty  tons  of  iron  and  steel  driven  by 
the  power  of  steam?  Countless  millions  were  hurled  aside, 
unwept,  unsung,  a  sacrifice  to  the  iron  horse  and  the  necessities 
of  men.  But  swiftly,  softly,  more  and  more  thickly  fell  the  tiny 
flakes.  Where  a  million  were  consumed,  a  million  more  leaped 
to  the  sacrifice — flung  their  star-like  shapes  under  the  roaring 
hoofs  of  the  monster,  as  if  glad  to  die  to  serve  the  collective  life. 
But  soon,  ah,  wonderful,  in  spite  of  its  mighty  strength,  the  great 
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locomotive's  pace  began  to  slacken,  more  and  more  slowly  it 
moved,  until  at  last  with  an  expiring  burst  of  frenzied  power,  it 
stood  still,  panting  and  helpless  in  the  whirling  white.6 

Climax 

One  of  the  surest  means  of  securing  variety  is  to  observe  the 
principle  of  climax.  At  the  beginning  of  a  speech,  gesturing 
should  be  simple,  and  given  with  ease  and  cordiality.  The  voice, 
likewise,  should  have  less  driving  force.  As  you  approach  the 
more  intense  parts  of  your  message,  however,  you  should  in- 
crease both  the  number  and  force  of  your  gestures.  The  more 
vigorous  the  thought  you  are  uttering,  the  more  vigorous  should 
be  your  action.  All  through  the  speech,  keep  a  balance  between 
vigor  of  thought  and  energy  of  delivery.  Both  body  and  voice 
should  show  your  greater  feeling  at  the  climaxes.  As  you  pass 
the  climaxes  the  action  also  lulls.  By  following  the  rise  and  fall 
of  feeling  in  a  well-planned  speech,  you  will  achieve  variety. 

The  typical  increase  in  energy  in  a  speech,  or  in  any  section 
of  it,  is  usually  such  that  the  highest  point  comes  near  the  end. 
But  the  speaker  should  not  stop  abruptly  at  the  high  point.  He 
should  decrease  the  amount  of  energy  gradually  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure. 


Exercise 

Notice  how  the  thought  builds  up  to  climaxes  in  these  para- 
graphs. Each  paragraph  rises  to  its  own  climax,  and  each  rises 
higher  than  the  preceding  paragraph.  Be  able  to  create  a  climax  in 
each  paragraph  and  in  the  selection  as  a  whole. 

If  I  stood  here  tonight  to  tell  the  story  of  Napoleon,  I  should 
take  it  from  the  lips  of  Frenchmen,  who  find  no  language  rich 
enough  to  paint  the  great  captain   of  the  nineteenth   century. 


6  From   an   address   by  Franklin   H.   Wentworth.      See   W.    P.    Sandford   and  W.    H. 
Yeager,  Business  Speeches  by  Business  Men,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1930,  p.  242. 
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Were  I  here  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Washington,  I  should  take 
it  from  your  hearts — you,  who  think  no  marble  white  enough 
on  which  to  carve  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  negro  who  has  left  hardly 
one  written  line.  I  am  to  glean  it  from  the  reluctant  testimony 
of  Britons,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards — men  who  despised  him  as 
a  negro  and  a  slave,  and  hated  him  because  he  had  beaten  them 
in  many  a  battle.  .  .  . 

You  remember  Macaulay  says,  comparing  Cromwell  with 
Napoleon,  that  Cromwell  showed  the  greater  military  genius,  if 
we  consider  that  he  never  saw  an  army  till  he  was  forty;  while 
Napoleon  was  educated  from  a  boy  in  the  best  military  schools 
in  Europe.  Cromwell  manufactured  his  own  army;  Napoleon 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  best 
troops  Europe  ever  saw.  They  were  both  successful ;  but,  says 
Macaulay,  with  such  disadvantages,  the  Englishman  showed  the 
greater  genius.  Whether  you  allow  the  inference  or  not,  you 
will  at  least  grant  that  it  is  a  fair  mode  of  measurement.  Apply 
it  to  Toussaint.  Cromwell  never  saw  an  army  till  he  was  forty ; 
this  man  never  saw  a  soldier  till  he  was  fifty.  Cromwell  manu- 
factured his  own  army — out  of  what?  Englishmen — the  best 
blood  in  Europe.  Out  of  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen — the 
best  blood  of  the  island.  And  with  it  he  conquered  what  ?  Eng- 
lishmen— their  equals.  This  man  manufactured  his  army  out 
of  what?  Out  of  what  you  call  the  despicable  race  of  negroes, 
debased,  demoralized  by  two  hundred  years  of  slavery,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  imported  into  the  island  within  four  years, 
unable  to  speak  a  dialect  intelligible  even  to  each  other.  Yet 
out  of  this  mixed,  and,  as  you  say,  despicable  mass,  he  forged 
a  thunderbolt  and  hurled  it  at  what?  At  the  proudest  blood  in 
Europe,  the  Spaniard,  and  sent  him  home  conquered;  at  the 
most  warlike  blood  in  Europe,  the  French,  and  put  them  under 
his  feet ;  at  the  pluckiest  blood  in  Europe,  the  English,  and  they 
skulked  home  to  Jamaica.  Now  if  Cromwell  was  a  general, 
at  least  this  man  was  a  soldier.  .  .  . 

Now,  blue-eyed  Saxon,  proud  of  your  race,  go  back  with  me 
to  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and  select  what  statesman 
you  please.  Let  him  be  either  American  or  European;  let  him 
have  a  brain  the  result  of  six  generations  of  culture ;  let  him 
have  the  ripest  training  of  university  routine;  let  him  add  to  it 
the  better  education  of  practical  life;  crown  his  temples  with 
the  silver  of  seventy  years;  and  show  me  the  man  of  Saxon 
lineage  for  whom  his  most  sanguine  admirer  will  wreathe  a 
laurel  rich  as  embittered  foes  have  placed  on  the  brow  of  this 
negro — rare  military  skill,  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
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content  to  blot  out  all  party  distinctions,  and  trust  a  state  to 
the  blood  of  its  sons — anticipating  Sir  Robert  Peel  fifty  years 
and  taking  his  station  by  the  side  of  Roger  Williams  before 
any  Englishman  or  American  had  won  the  right;  and  yet  this 
is  the  record  which  the-  history  of  rival  states  makes  up  for 
this  inspired  black  of   St.   Domingo.  .  .  . 

I  would  call  him  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  made  his  way  to 
empire  over  broken  oaths  and  through  a  sea  of  blood.  This  man 
never  broke  his  word.  ''No  Retaliation"  was  his  great  motto 
and  the  rule  of  his  life;  and  the  last  words  uttered  to  his  son 
in  France  were  these:  "My  boy,  you  will  one  day  go  back  to 
St.  Domingo;  forget  that  France  murdered  your  father."  I 
would  call  him  Cromwell,  but  Cromwell  was  only  a  soldier  and 
the  state  he  founded  went  down  with  him  into  his  grave.  I  would 
call  him  Washington,  but  the  great  Virginian  held  slaves.  This 
man  risked  his  empire  rather  than  permit  the  slave-trade  in  the 
humblest  village   of  his   dominions.  .  .  . 

You  think  me  a  fanatic  tonight,  for  you  read  history  not  with 
your  eyes,  but  with  your  prejudices.  But  fifty  years  hence, 
when  Truth  gets  a  hearing,  the  Muse  of  History  will  put 
Phocian  for  the  Greek,  and  Brutus  for  the  Roman,  Hampden  for 
England,  Fayette  for  France,  choose  Washington  as  the  bright 
consummate  flower  of  our  earlier  civilization,  and  John  Brown 
the  ripe  fruit  of  our  noonday,  then,  dipping  her  pen  in  the  sun- 
light, will  write  in  the  clear  blue,  above  them  all,  the  name  of 
the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  martyr,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.7 


Intimacy 

Two  or  three  generations  past,  Wendell  Phillips  astonished 
the  lecture  platform  by  becoming  intimate  with  his  audience. 
Other  speakers  of  his  day  ostentatiously  thrust  their  capable 
right  hands  into  their  vests  and,  before  loosing  the  torrent  of 
their  eloquence,  these  giants  of  the  platform  posed  for  "their 
public"  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  majestic  presence.  But 
Wendell  Phillips  walked  simply  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
began  "as  a  gentleman  conversing." 

One  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be  given  a  speaker 
is  to  say  that  all  the  time  it  seemed  he  was  talking  to  you  in  a 
personal  way,  not  of  course,  that  he  seemed  to  corner  you  or 

7  From  "Toussaint  L'Ouverture"  by  Wendell  Phillips.  See  G.  P.  Baker,  Forms 
of  Public  Address,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,   1926,  p.   164  ff. 
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bear  down  upon  you,  but  that  he  seemed  to  address  you  inti- 
mately. It  should  be  so  direct  that  you  feel  it  would  be  dis- 
courteous to  whisper  to  a  friend,  or  otherwise  to  take  your 
attention  from  his  address. 

Intimacy  may  more  easily  be  achieved  in  smaller  auditoriums 
and  before  smaller  audiences.  But  even  before  an  audience  of 
many  thousand  the  speaker  can  have  a  certain  kind  of  intimacy 
that  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  address. 

While  taking  a  walk  one  summer  Sunday  evening,  two  stu- 
dents of  public  speaking  approached  a  church  from  which  they 
heard  the  thunderous  voice  of  the  young  minister.  Through  one 
of  the  open  side  doors  they  were  able  to  see  him.  One  of  them 
suggested  they  stop  and  study  his  delivery.  For  a  few  minutes 
they  watched  his  tremendous  gestures  and  listened  to  the  Phi- 
lippic terribleness  of  his  voice.  Then  they  moved  on  a  few  yards 
to  get  a  view  of  the  audience  and  see  how  they  were  taking  it. 
There  were  only  five  people  in  the  audience !  And  they  seemed 
to  be  in  a  stupor.  The  young  minister  doubtless  had  a  fairly 
good  sermon,  and  he  may  have  said  to  himself,  "If  I  am  to  build 
up  my  congregation,  I  can't  afford  to  preach  poor  sermons  just 
because  there  is  a  small  turn-out.  I'm  going  to  throw  myself 
into  this  sermon  just  as  sincerely  and  effectively  as  though  the 
church  was  crowded."  But  he  forgot  to  follow  a  most  important 
principle  :  the  principle  of  intimacy. 

Moderation 

Moderation  means  a  little  more  than  intimacy,  even  though 
the  two  often  go  together.  Moderation  decrees  that  one  should 
never  let  the  violence  of  delivery  exceed  what  the  audience  would 
consider  an  appropriate  expression  of  the  thought.  A  speaker 
should  never  give  himself  over  completely  to  the  utmost  violence 
in  expressing  any  feeling  or  in  using  any  means  or  emphasis. 
He  should  never  throw  his  arms  at  full  length,  or  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform  and  lean  far  over,  or  shout  madly  at  his 
audience,  or  use  the  clenched  gesture  time  after  time.  These 
devices  are  not  typical  of  resourceful,  capable  individuals.  Such 
violence  is  neither  convincing  or  cultured.     You  should  seem 
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always,  even  in  your  most  intense  earnestness  to  have  still  more 
reserve,  still  more  power. 

The  larger  the  audience,  however,  the  more  extravagant  the 
action  may  be.  Standing  before  a  group  of  twenty,  a  speaker 
may  use  a  flip  of  the  hand  to  carry  a  meaning  for  which  he  would 
need  a  fully  developed  and  vigorous  gesture  before  an  audience 
of  five  thousand.  But  do  not  get  the  idea  that  sweeping  and 
forceful  gestures  are  inappropriate  for  small  groups.  It  depends 
on  the  thought.  The  principle  is  that  the  proportion  of  large 
gestures  is  smaller  before  small  groups. 

Moderation  is  largely  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  good 
breeding;  its  importance  is  unquestioned.  James  G.  Blaine 
pointed  out  that,  "The  apparently  reserved  force  which  Garfield 
possessed  was  one  of  his  great  characteristics.  He  never  did  so 
well  but  that  it  seemed  he  could  easily  have  done  better.  He 
never  expended  so  much  strength  but  that  he  seemed  to  be  hold- 
ing additional  power  at  call."  8 

8  G.  P.  Baker,  The  Forms  of  Public  Address,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  140, 
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PRONUNCIATION 

For  every  taboo  that  ruled  the  life  of  savage  and  prehistoric 
man,  it  is  surely  possible  to  find  a  dozen  conventionalities  that 
control  our  actions  today.  Our  lives  are  ruled  by  convention 
from  the  time  we  are  dressed  in  the  conventional  style  of  baby 
clothes  until  we  are  buried  in  a  conventional  casket.  The  most 
conventionalized  thing  in  the  life  of  man  is  sex.  Clothing  (often 
related  to  it)  is  next.  Closely  neighboring  these  two  fields  is 
that  of  language.  We  cannot  appreciate  the  real  nature  of  lan- 
guage until  we  realize  that  it  is  dominated  by  convention  in  much 
the  same  way  as  are  sex  and  dress.  This  explains  why  one  of 
the  favorite  jokes  of  radio  and  vaudeville,  and  of  magazines 
and  newspapers,  is  to  make  mistakes  in  language.  Language  is 
so  highly  conventionalized  that  a  violation  of  the  accepted  stand- 
ard may  shock  an  audience  or  make  them  disapprove  a  speaker. 

Of  itself,  language  is  not  sacred,  nor  is  it  unchangeable  from 
age  to  age  or  even  from  country  to  country.  A  pronunciation 
that  is  improper  in  one  generation  is  not  necessarily  improper  in 
another.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  Pope  the  word  join  was 
regularly  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  line.  But  today  we  are 
tempted  to  smile  when  the  character  actor  says,  "Now  jine  your 
hands  together."  In  England  it  is  customary  to  pronounce  again 
to  rhyme  with  pain.  In  America  it  rhymes  with  pen.  In  gondola 
the  accent,  according  to  a  small  class  of  highly  cultivated  people, 
is  on  the  first  syllable.  But  most  people  accent  the  second  syllable 
and  therefore  this  accent  is  satisfactory  anywhere  in  America. 
If  a  person  lives  in  a  community  in  which  people  always  pro- 
nounce the  a  of  ask  like  the  vowel  in  at,  he  cannot  change  it  to 
the  sound  in  father  without  causing  his  friends  to  smile  at  what 
they  regard  as  affectation.  If,  however,  this  same  person  moves 
to  a  section  of  the  country  in  which  ahsk  is  expected  of  the  culti- 
vated person,  it  will  be  wise  for  him  to  make  the  change. 

345 
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Although  there  is  nothing  about  the  violations  of  linguistic 
convention,  either  as  to  grammar  or  pronunciation,  which  is 
fundamentally  pernicious  or  essentially  harmful  to  the  well-being 
of  man,  nevertheless  we  must  realize  that  certain  deviations 
from  common  usage  are  undesirable  because  they  are  likely  to 
repel  the  listener  and  detract  from  the  meaning. 

Current  Misunderstandings  on  Pronunciation 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  in  good  speech,  words 
should  be  separated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  best  speech, 
they  are  not  separated.  Consider  the  above  phrase,  "as  a  matter 
of  fact."  If  we  attempt  to  isolate  each  word  from  the  preced- 
ing and  following  words,  we  shall  obviously  violate  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  good  speech — ease  of  understanding.  The 
final  sound  of  a  word  and  initial  sound  of  the  succeeding  word 
should  be  welded  together  as  though  they  were  both  in  the  same 
word.  The  phrase,  rather  than  the  word,  is  the  unit  of  speech. 
This  illustration  reveals  the  fallacy  of  frequent  statements  to 
the  effect  that  words  should  not  be  "run  together."  On  the  con- 
trary, within  the  phrase  they  should  be  completely  run  together. 
Instead  of  saying  that  words  should  not  be  run  together,  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  final  sounds  of  a  word 
should  not  be  articulated  poorly,  or  omitted,  or  confused  with 
the  initial  sounds  of  the  succeeding  word. 

Another  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  same  word  is 
always  pronounced  in  the  same  way.  For  all  common  words 
there  are  two  or  more  forms,  called  strong  and  weak  forms. 
Take  the  word  to.  The  strong  form  is  too.  But  suppose  we 
casually  remark,  "He  went  to  college."  We  should  then  use  a 
weak  form  with  the  o  pronounced  as  a  in  above.  It  will  more- 
over be  found  that  all  words  are  affected  by  conditions  under 
which  they  are  spoken.  This  is  true  not  only  of  such  common 
words  as  have,  and,  shall,  and  others,  but  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  of  all  words.  The  word  come  should  be  pronounced  dif- 
ferently in,  "Won't  you  please  come  over?"  than  in,  "I  didn't 
say  I'd  run,  I  said  I'd  come."  Now  let  us  take  a  still  more 
formal  word,  international.     If  we  have  a  good  ear  and  can 
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evaluate  the  quality  of  vowel  sounds,  we  shall  perceive  a  dif- 
ference in  the  various  vowel  sounds  when  the  word  is  used  in 
these  two  situations,  "Our  business  is  more  than  local,  it  is 
international/'  and  "The  disagreements  of  nations  should  be 
adjudicated  according  to  a  supreme  international  law."  Such 
changes  in  vowel  sounds  are  caused  largely  by  changes  in 
stress.  When  we  accent  (stress)  the  word  come,  the  vowel 
sound  is  similar  to  the  first  vowel  in  uncle.  When  the  same 
word  is  unaccented  (unstressed)  the  vowel  becomes  simi- 
lar to  the  last  vowel  in  government.  It  is  not  necessarily 
an  indication  of  slovenly  speech  to  glide  over  sounds  or  even 
omit  them  entirely.  In  the  following  examples  those  sounds 
which  might  be  omitted  in  good  speech  are  enclosed  in  pa- 
rentheses : 

Now  (i)s  the  time. 

I  should   (ha)ve  thought  so. 

Mary  an(d)    Edna  were  n(o)t  there. 

These  are  instances  of  conventional  omissions  that  should  be 
made  in  good  conversational  speech.  But  to  leave  out  more 
than  the  conventional  omissions  or  to  leave  out  different  ones, 
is  to  speak  slovenly  and  with  poor  articulation. 

In  unaccented  positions  many  sounds  tend  to  become 
schwa  (a)1  vowels.  Most  phoneticians  will  agree  that  Ameri- 
cans quite  generally  use  the  sound  of  the  schwa  vowel  in  the 
italicized  portions  of  these  words : 

ability  presentation 

acceptable  psychological 

accustomed  rival 

hut   (weak  form)  separated 

cosmopolitan  significance 

eulogy  specific 

even  student 

fluently  swccess 

mathematical  was  (weak  form) 
mature 


1  The  phonetic  symbol  (a)  is  introduced  because  the  sound  which  it  represents  must, 
for  the  sake  of  clarity,  have  a  special  designation.  Phoneticians  call  this  the  schwa 
vowel,  or  sometimes  they  refer  to  it  as  the  obscure  vowel.  It  is  the  first  sound  of  above, 
upon,  and  occasion.  On  first  thought  you  might  think  these  would  be  different  sounds, 
but    in    ordinary    speech    they    are    identical. 
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When  some  sounds  are  unaccented,  however,  they  tend  to 
become  short  i,  (it).  This  includes  the  prefixes  re,  pre,  de,  and 
others,  such  as : 

remove  receive 

pretend  me  (unstressed  form) 

Friday  courage 

i 

Most  Americans  have  a  tendency  to  use  the  schwa  vowel 

where  many  other  dialects  would  use  the  short  %,  as  in  ed  and  est 

suffixes  and  in  many  other  instances : 

honest  analysis 

empress  commumty 

acted  churches 

palace  Ah'ce 

Another  thing  which  has  frequently  been  ignored  in  discuss- 
ing pronunciation  is  the  degree  of  formality  which  the  occasion 
demands.  In  the  introduction  to  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  occurs  this  statement :  "Professional  speakers — 
actors,  clergymen,  orators — in  the  effort  to  impart  great  clear- 
ness and  carrying  power  to  their  words,  cultivate  a  style  of  enun- 
ciation that  would  be  considered  artistical,  pedantic,  or  affected 
if  used  in  ordinary  conversation."  It  is  surely  apparent  that 
the  standard  of  pronunciation  in  conversation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  standard  used  in  formal  public  address  before 
a  large  group  of  cultivated  people.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  use  the  same  kind  of  pronunciation  in  both  situa-  ] 
tions. 

The  Dictionary 

There  is  no  denying  the  great  value  of  the  dictionary, 
but  we  must  not  look  upon  the  dictionary  as  the  original  source  of 
correct  pronunciation.  It  merely  follows  accepted  usage.  When 
a  group  of  editors  compile  a  dictionary  they  do  not  assume  the 
authority  of  dictating  to  all  English-speaking  people  how  each 
word  should  be  pronounced.  On  the  contrary,  they  listen  to  the 
speech  of  cultured  people,  of  those,  who  because  of  their  exten- 
sive associations  and  their  careful  habits  of  language  may  be 
said  to  use  that  language  which  is  most  widely  understood,  which 
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has  the  fewest  passing  novelties,  and  which  commands  respect. 
The  compilers  of  the  dictionary  attempt  to  record  such  pro- 
nunciation. Therefore,  it  is  not  the  dictionary  that  sets  the 
standard.  The  people  who  use  the  language  determine  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  dictionary  provides  a  record  of  it. 

Language  is  a  living  thing.  It  changes  markedly  in  a  hun- 
dred years  in  any  community.  By  careful  research,  scholars 
have  approximated  the  actual  pronunciation  of  Shakespeare. 
If  we  were  to  use  the  original  pronunciation  in  reading  Shakes- 
peare today,  it  would  sound  to  most  people  like  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Because  linguistic  change  is  so  rapid,  dictionaries  are 
revised  every  few  years.  Even  so,  they  cannot  keep  up  to  date 
for  our  more  than  450,000  words. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dictionary  is  printed  for  wide 
circulation.  Merely  because  it  is  accurate  for  one  section  is  no 
assurance  that  it  is  accurate  for  all.  Since  most  American  dic- 
tionaries are  compiled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  since  their  editors  are  drawn  largely  from  those  who  are 
native  to  that  section  or  at  least  have  had  their  educational  train- 
ing there,  dictionaries  favor  the  eastern  pronunciation.  We 
ordinarily  hear  the  accent  of  Caribbean  on  next  to  the  last  sylla- 
ble, (Car"-ib-be'-an) ,  but  many  sailors  and  people  living  in  ports 
of  that  sea,  put  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  ( Ca-rib'-be-an) . 
Dictionaries  disagree.  The  dictionaries  cannot  always  be  trusted 
even  for  many  simple  words.  Either  should  be  pronounced 
eye-thz  in  England,  ee-ther  in  Illinois,  and  ee-thz  in  Louisiana. 
One  pronunciation  is  correct  in  one  section;  another  is  correct 
elsewhere. 

The  dictionary  does  fairly  well  for  accent  and  consonants, 
because  accent  is  mechanical,  and  among  all  English-speaking 
people,  except  for  the  r  sounds,  consonants  differ  very  slightly. 
But  the  dictionary  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  vowels.  In  the 
first  place,  it  deals  only  with  accented  or  stressed  forms.  But 
it  is  inadequate  in  representing  even  the  stressed  forms.  The 
first  reason  is  that  people  in  different  sections  interpret  the  "key" 
to  pronunciation  differently.  After  all,  the  dictionary  does  not 
tell  how  to  produce  a  given  vowel ;  it  merely  says  that  the  vowel 
in  the  word  you  are  looking  up  is  pronounced  like  the  vowel  of 
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some  word  with  which  you  are  presumably  more  familiar.  A 
southerner  and  a  mid-westerner,  looking  in  the  same  dictionary, 
would  report  different  pronunciations  for  pastoral,  because  the 
dictionary  says  that  the  a  is  pronounced  as  a  in  fast;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  southerners  and  mid-westerners  have  different  pro- 
nunciations for  fast.  Another  fact  which  causes  the  dictionary 
to  be  inaccurate  is  in  the  fine  quality  of  vowels.  Experts  in 
pronunciation  realize  that  the  first  sounds  in  above  and  oblige 
are  the  same  in  rapid  speech.  Yet  the  dictionary  reports  them 
as  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beginning  sounds  are  dif- 
ferent in  oblige  and  obey.  Yet  they  are  given  as  identical  sounds. 
Although  the  e  of  goblet  and  the  e  of  lettuce  are  given  exactly 
the  same  markings,  they  are  not  pronounced  in  the  same  way. 
The  dictionary  is,  therefore,  inadequate  as  a  complete  guide  to 
pronunciation. 

Who  Sets  the  Standard  of  Pronunciation? 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  in  England  one  could  not  go  over 
forty  miles  without  encountering  a  new  dialect,  and  sometimes 
in  going  even  a  shorter  distance  people  were  actually  unable  to 
understand  each  other.  Travel  and  commercial  relations  in- 
creased, and  the  differences  of  language  began  wearing  away. 

But  the  most  important  agency  in  developing  a  common  pro- 
nunciation was  the  prestige  of  the  two  great  English  universi- 
ties, which  happen  to  be  located  quite  near  each  other.  Students 
came  from  all  over  England  when  they  were  very  young  boys ; 
naturally  they  learned  the  dialect  of  the  university.  To  speak 
that  dialect  became  the  mark  of  culture,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations  the  English  people  came  to  accept  the  dialect  of 
the  universities  as  the  proper  language  of  gentlemen.  And  al- 
though it  is  constantly  changing,  the  people  of  England  still 
accept  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dialect  as  the  measure  of  all 
good  speech.  It  is  by  some  called  "standard  English."  But 
do  not  think  that  all  Englishmen  speak  "standard  English." 
Even  today,  dialects  in  England  are  more  numerous  and  more 
divergent  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  standard  of  pronunciation  for  Germany  is  set  by  the 
state  of  Prussia  because  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Germany,  is  lo- 
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cated  there.  The  actors  in  the  capital  take  great  pride  in  their 
speech,  and  the  German  people  have  come  to  look  to  the  theatres 
of  Berlin  to  provide  the  standard  for  German  pronunciation. 
In  France,  the  French  Academy,  a  group  of  scholars,  pass  on 
matters  of  language.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  widely 
recognized  or  formal  organization  which  exercises  such  au- 
thority. Although  there  are  some  who  advocate  the  adoption  in 
the  United  States  of  the  standards  used  in  England,  the  majority 
have  come  to  believe  this  is  hardly  feasible. 

This  raises  an  important  consideration.  What  is  the  func- 
tion of  speech?  It  is  merely  a  code  of  communication.  If  lay- 
men think  that  we  are  trying  to  develop  artificialities  in  our  use 
of  it,  and  if  they  feel  we  claim  a  different  background  than  we 
actually  have,  they  will  certainly  not  think  well  of  us.  They 
may  even  feel  we  are  superficial  in  that  we  care  more  for  artificial 
appearance  than  for  solid  worth.  If  this  is  true,  our  attempt 
to  improve  the  speech  code  has  defeated  our  very  purpose.  Not 
only  will  the  code  be  obvious  in  itself,  thus  drawing  attention 
away  from  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  it  may  actually 
decrease  the  effectiveness  of  the  speaker  by  lowering  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  audience.  "Speech  is  primarily  a  means  of 
social  control.  We  should  not  advise  any  one  in  any  specific 
situation  to  use  a  pronunciation  which  would  be  so  at  variance 
with  the  pronunciation  accepted  by  the  people  to  whom  he  is 
speaking  as  to  arouse  in  them  unfavorable  or  hostile  reactions 
to  him  on  account  of  his  pronunciation."  2 

There  are,  in  the  United  States,  three  dialects  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  recognition  as  entirely  correct  and  cul- 
tured speech :  the  southern,  the  New  England,  and  the  general 
American.  These  may  be  split  up  into  many  others,  such  as 
the  Missouri  Ozark  dialect,  the  southern  mountaineer,  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  City,  and  others;  but  these  last-mentioned 
dialects  are  restricted  to  comparatively  small  sections  and  are 
spoken  only  by  individuals  without  wide  associations.  It  is 
not  considered  the  mark  of  a  cultivated  man  to  use  the  speech 
habits  of  these  smaller  dialectal  groups. 

2  J.  M.  O'Neill  and  A.  T.  Weaver,  The  Elements  of  Speech,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1926,  p.  135. 
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The  southern  dialect  may  be  found  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  as  far  west  as  Texas.  The  general  American  begins  at 
the  Hudson  River  and  extends  westward  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  through  Missouri,  and  embraces  the  Western  coast. 
Perhaps  New  York  City  should  not  be  included  in  any  division, 
since  it  is  so  cosmopolitan.  There  are  many  foreign  dialects 
within  the  city  itself,  and  moreover,  its  population  is  made  up 
largely  of  individuals  who  received  their  language  training  in 
distant  sections.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  question  that  many 
of  the  cultured  people  of  that  city  use  a  form  of  speech  not  far 
from  that  of  the  cultured  people  of  the  mid-west,  and  which  is 
similar  to  the  speech  of  nationally-known  radio  announcers. 

No  one  need  be  ashamed  to  speak  any  one  of  the  three  im- 
portant dialects  of  the  United  States.  To  have  been  reared  in 
the  South,  East,  or  Middle  West  is  no  disgrace.  After  having 
acquired  the  pronunciation  used  by  the  most  cultured  people 
of  one's  own  community,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
acquire  the  dialect  of  some  distant  section  with  which  one  has 
no  constant  first-hand  contact.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  wise 
for  a  mid-westerner  or  southerner  to  try  to  speak  so-called 
standard  English.  Unless  a  person  has  the  assistance  of  a 
specialist  on  the  subject,  he  is  likely  to  make  ridiculous  mistakes. 
For  example,  most  mid-westerners  who  try  to  develop  a  broad 
ah  (as  in  pass)  in  imitation  of  English  pronunciation,  are  likely 
to  use  the  same  sound  for  fancy,  whereas  that  is  not  the  sound 
used  by  the  English  in  that  word.  There  are  hundreds  of  habits 
of  speech  used  among  Englishmen  which  the  Americans  can- 
not hope  to  imitate  exactly.  A  serious  attempt  to  do  so  requires 
almost  a  lifelong  study,  requiring  almost  as  much  effort  as  the 
learning  of  an  entirely  new  language  such  as  French  or  German. 
Any  one  who  makes  such  an  attempt  without  careful  prepara- 
tion finds  himself  in  hopeless  confusion.  Cultivated  English- 
men would  instantly  know  that  he  was  not  speaking  standard 
English,  and  at  the  same  time  his  speech  would  seem  affected 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  daily  contact.  If,  however,  a  mid- 
westerner  possessed  of  a  fairly  active  imitative  ability,  goes  to 
England,  he  may  safely  try  to  change  his  dialect  through  his 
imitative  ability,  aided  and  guided  by  conscious  observation  and 
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by  such  knowledge  of  phonetics  as  he  may  happen  to  have. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  same  method  of  correction  to  be  pursued 
by  one  who  has  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  un- 
accepted dialects,  such  as  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  or 
in  New  York's  East  Side.  While  their  associations  are  limited 
to  these  dialects,  they  cannot  easily  divorce  themselves  from 
such  habits  of  speech;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  contact  with  a 
better  dialect  they  may  begin  to  refine  their  speech. 

In  determining  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  it  is  desirable, 
of  course,  to  consult  the  dictionary  first,  but  the  final  authority 
on  all  questionable  words  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  community  in 
which  they  are  to  be  spoken. 

Exercises 

1.  These  words  are  pronounced  differently  in  different  sections. 
Do  you  know  the  two  widely  used  pronunciations  ?  Which  one  is 
used  in  your  community? 

chocolate  orgy 

dog  pianist 

grass  roof 

interesting  tomato 

new  Tuesday 

2.  These  words  are  pronounced  with  considerable  uniformity  by 
cultivated  people  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  many 
people  pronounce  them  differently.  Do  you  know  what  pronuncia- 
tion is  preferred  among  the  cultured  group? 

abdomen  dictionary 

address  finance 

advertisement  financial 

apparatus  garage 

data  Italian 

despicable  mischievous 

detail  toward 

Principles  of  Pronunciation 

There  are  several  general  principles  of  pronunciation  which 
may  be  stated  rather  simply,  and  which  are  somewhat  helpful, 
although  they  must  be  applied  with  discretion. 
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The  Insertion  of  "Sh"  in  such  Words  as  "Nature"  is  not 
to  be  Avoided. — This  principle  applies  to  such  words  as  litera- 
ture and  picture,  in  which  many  people  feel  they  should  not  use 
the  sh  sound,  but  it  is  so  used  in  the  best  speaking.  To  leave 
the  sound  out  is  pedantic.  Of  course,  the  sh  should  not  be 
overdone,  nor  should  it  be  followed  by  an  oo  sound  that  distracts 
because  of  its  obvious  departure  from  good  usage. 

A  Single  Speech  Sound  Cannot  be  Characterized  by 
Beauty  or  Lack  of  Beauty. — The  only  reason  we  think  sounds 
are  beautiful  is  because  we  associate  them  with  pleasant  things. 
Some  people  associate  the  prevalence  of  the  ah  sound  with  cul- 
tured speech,  and  therefore  think  it  is  more  beautiful.  But 
words  may  be  considered  beautiful  only  because  of  the  things 
they  represent.  Rose  is  considered  more  beautiful  than  hose; 
Goldy-locks  than  mouldy-locks.  A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  to  test  whether  or  not  we  actually  find 
beauty  in  sounds,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  a  preference  for 
any  one  sound  is  due  merely  to  associations  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  not  to  the  innate  beauty  of  the  sound.  Of  course 
there  are  distortions  of  speech  sounds  that  might  be  considered 
unpleasant.  Dr.  Hanley,  of  Harvard  University,  says,  "Ideas 
of  beauty  and  of  ugliness  in  speech  are  largely  subjective  and 
conditioned  by  other  facts,  largely  social.  If  a  speaker  frankly 
recognizes  the  unquestionable  fact  that  language  is  a  matter  of 
social  convention  and  chooses  for  his  own  reasons  that  social 
convention  which  most  adequately  fits  his  needs  he  will  not 
go  far  astray,  but  if  he  chooses  a  type  of  pronunciation  for 
social  purposes,  as  is  normally  the  case,  and  then  attempts  to 
rationalize  his  choice  on  aesthetic  grounds  he  is  sure  to  get  into 
trouble  if  he  attempts  to  be  consistent."  3 

In  Some  Words  the  Trend  is  to  Bring  the  Accent  For- 
ward.— In  the  standard  English  pronunciation  of  such  words 
as  necessary  and  dictionary,  the  tendency  to  stress  the  first  syl- 
lable is  so  great  that  the  third  syllable  receives  relatively  little 
stress  or  may  be  entirely  omitted.     In  America  there  is  a  similar 

8  Excerpt  from  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Miles  L.  Hanley,  March  25,  1934. 
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tendency  which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  H.  L.  Mencken4 
notes  a  movement  to  throw  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable  in 
mamma,  inquiry,  ally,  recess,  details,  alloy,  and  others. 

Mistakes  of  "Spelling  Pronunciation"  are  to  be  Avoided. 

The  word  often  is  a  good  example  of  mistakes  of  "spelling  pro- 
nunciation." The  t  should  never  be  pronounced.  Many  syl- 
lables are  regularly  omitted  in  good  speech  as  in  discov(e)ry, 
awak(e)ning,  int(e)resting,  and  hist(o)ry.  Pretty  should  be 
pritty,  rather  than  the  spelling  pronunciation  pretty.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  that  we  should  in  this,  as  in  all  matters  of  pro- 
nunciation, follow  the  speech  of  the  more  intelligent  people 
about  us.  The  English  language  is  full  of  inconsistencies 
between  spelling  and  pronunciation,  as  live — dive,  dough — 
tough,  grow — prow.  We  certainly  cannot  insist  on  any  pro- 
nunciation because  of  the  spelling.  It  is  everyday  use  that 
determines  proper  pronunciation,  not  the  spelling. 

The  Pronunciation  of  the  Articles The  definite  article, 

the,  is  pronounced  with  a  schwa  vowel  before  consonants  and 
with  the  short  1  sound  before  vowels.  The  indefinite  article  a 
is  always  pronounced  as  a  schwa  vowel.  Most  people,  when 
they  read,  pronounce  the  as  thee,  and  the  indefinite  article  to 
rhyme  with  say,  and  many  students  use  these  stilted  pronunci- 
ations in  classroom  speeches.  Both  are  always  indicative  of 
poor  reading  or  speaking. 

Pronunciation  is  a  rather  important  part  of  public  speaking, 
but  it  cannot  be  surveyed  satisfactorily  without  using  phonetic 
symbols  and  without  devoting  much  time  and  space  to  it.  For 
many  reasons  such  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  is  not  feasible 
here.  With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  few  isolated  com- 
munities good  speech  models  may  be  found  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  ambitious  student  should  listen  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact;  they  will  provide 
good  laboratory  material  by  which  he  may  discover  the  stand- 
ards of  pronunciation  that  may  most  safely  guide  his  efforts 
at  self -improvement. 

*H.  L.  Mencken,  The  American  Language,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,   1919,  p.   170. 
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CHAPTER  17 

OCCASIONS  FOR  FORMAL  SPEECHES 

The  college  student  will  not  ordinarily  be  called  upon  imme- 
diately after  graduating  for  political  speeches,  eulogies,  com- 
mencement addresses,  lectures,  sermons,  dedicatory  speeches, 
inaugural  addresses,  nominating  speeches,  or  legislative 
speeches.  He  will  more  likely  be  asked  for  such  speeches  as 
are  indicated  throughout  this  chapter.  If  the  student  prepares 
for  these  less  pretentious  occasions  he  will  be  able  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully such  larger  demands  as  time  may  bring. 

Speeches  of  Announcement 

Merely  because  of  the  fact  that  an  announcement  speech 
is  short,  is  no  justification  for  slighting  its  preparation. 
No  speech  situation  demands  such  concentration  of  effort  and 
judgment  as  does  the  typical  announcement  of  some  approach- 
ing event.  Of  course,  the  bare  statement  of  the  details  about 
time  and  place  requires  no  skill,  but  the  speech  of  announcement 
is  usually  given  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  people  to  attend. 
It  therefore  becomes  a  highly  specialized  form  of  persuasion. 

The  selection  of  material  for  an  announcement  is  particu- 
larly difficult.  A  person  with  only  two  minutes  to  announce  a 
dance  may  have  considerable  material  from  which  to  draw : 

This  dance  has  acquired  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  of  the  year. 
It  is  to  be  held  in  a  beautiful  ballroom  with  an  excellent  floor. 
This  is  your  chance  to  show  some  girl  you  are  really  interested. 
A  special  entertainment,  with  surprise  features,  will  be  given 

during  intermission. 
The  orchestra  is  recognized  as  the  best  dance  band  in  the  state. 
Details  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  the  price,  and  whether  or  not 

it  is  formal. 

In  a  two-minute  speech,  it  would  obviously  be  impossible 
to  give  all  these  full  consideration.     It  is  preferable  to  take 
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only  one  or  two  of  the  more  persuasive  topics  and  elaborate  on 
them  as  much  as  possible.  After  the  psychological  appeals  are 
selected  it  requires  much  additional  consideration  for  the  selec- 
tion of  items  of  subject  matter.  The  selection  of  material  for 
a  two-minute  announcement,  if  it  is  well  done,  is  nearly  as 
difficult  as  the  selection  of  material  for  a  ten  or  fifteen-minute 
speech. 

In  so  short  a  speech  the  arrangement  of  items  of  subject 
matter  is  likewise  difficult.  If  you  ever  applied  for  a  position 
you  may  have  wondered  how  to  begin  the  conversation.  Should 
one  come  right  to  the  point  ?  Should  he  state  why  he  happened 
to  apply,  or  would  it  be  better  to  ignore  that  point?  Similarly, 
in  a  speech  of  announcement,  the  method  of  beginning  and  the 
consequent  arrangement  of  material  are  complex  and  impor- 
tant problems.  There  is  opportunity  for  only  a  few  swift 
strokes  and  they  must  be  accurate  and  well  delivered. 

In  a  short  speech,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  at  the  very  beginning.  The  opening  sen- 
tence should  be  given  enthusiastically,  and  it  should  strike  im- 
mediately some  fundamental  desire.  When  an  announcement  is 
being  given,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  audience, 
and  it  is  essential  to  speak  with  domination  enough  to  cut 
through  any  such  disturbance  and  compel  every  one's  atten- 
tion. Each  item  of  subject  matter  should  be  so  attractive  and 
be  given  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  only  hold  attention 
but  give  the  speech  additional  persuasive  power. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  stereotyped  openings,  such  as,  "How 
many  of  you  people  would  like  to  have  a  dollar's  worth  of  fun 
for  a  quarter?  Well,  next  Friday.  .  ."  or,  "I  know  you  are 
all  looking  forward  to  the  'kid  party'  this  Saturday." 

A  warning  should  also  be  made  against  the  use  of  conven- 
tionalized persuasive  material.  For  example,  in  college  life  we 
frequently  hear  chauvinistic  appeals  in  the  name  of  school  spirit. 
Such  appeals  may  have  some  influence  with  freshmen,  but  they 
have  much  less  effect  upon  upper  classmen.  Nevertheless,  an- 
nouncements of  athletic  events  continue  to  include  this  conven- 
tionalized appeal.  Appeals  also  are  made  to  attend  functions 
of  lodges,  churches,  luncheon  clubs,  and  other  similar  organiza- 
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tions  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  group.  One  can  usually  find 
material  that  is  much  more  significant.  There  must  always  be 
a  fundamental  reason  for  the  meeting  which  may  usually  be 
made  a  much  more  persuasive  reason  for  attendance.  It  is 
better  to  point  out  the  benefit  to  the  individual  himself  than  to 
deal  with  some  hackneyed  appeal  which  has  lost  most  of  its  sig- 
nificance because  of  constant  repetition. 

Occasionally,  we  hear  an  announcement  that  is  clear  and 
striking  in  its  method  of  approach.  One  high-school  student 
announced  a  coming  play  largely  by  talking  about  members  of 
the  cast  in  some  such  manner  as,  "And  'Dot'  Robertson's  the 
girl  who  wants  to  marry  him !  Her  father — that's  Clyde  Corn- 
ing— says  she  can't  marry  him.  Can  you  imagine  Clyde's  telling 
his  daughter  she  can't  get  married?"  By  thus  identifying  popu- 
lar members  of  the  cast  with  unusual  characters  and  situations, 
it  was  possible  to  arouse  much  interest.  Although  such  an  an- 
nouncement would  be  scarcely  suitable  for  an  adult  audience, 
it  was  very  fitting  and  effective  for  the  high-school  assembly. 
Another  announcement  that  depended  for  its  effectiveness  on 
personalities  in  the  audience  was  given  in  college  chapel  by  a 
girl  who  took  the  trouble  to  collect  from  a  half  dozen  of  the 
faculty  and  students,  ten  or  fifteen- word  statements  about  a 
coming  musical  event.  She  had  evidently  seen  to  it  that  these 
statements  were  spicy  and  entertaining,  and  in  reading  them  she 
interspersed  lively  comment  and  personal  references  concerning 
those  whose  words  she  quoted.  The  audience  was  entertained, 
and  also  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  coming  event. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  details  of  time,  place,  and  price  should 
be  stated  clearly.  They  should  usually  be  given  near  the  end, 
although  it  is  well  to  conclude  with  a  flash  of  wit,  or  with  some 
striking  material  that  will  be  especially  persuasive. 

A  clever  and  persuasive  announcement  not  only  helps  the 
cause,  but  also  increases  the  respect  of  the  audience  for  the 
speaker.  In  one  instance,  just  before  an  election  of  officers,  one 
person  made  an  announcement  in  such  an  attractive  manner 
that  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  an  office  of  importance. 
A  poor  announcement  would  have  attracted  no  favorable  at- 
tention. 
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Exercises 

1.  Prepare  a  two-minute  announcement  of  some  event  and 
adapt  it  to  a  specific  audience.  It  is  preferable  to  announce  some- 
thing which  is  actually  about  to  take  place  and  in  which  you  are 
interested.  In  the  first  column  below  are  suggestions  of  different 
events  and  in  the  second  column  are  possible  audiences. 

Athletic  event  High  school  assembly 

Forensic  contest  University  assembly 

Play  Luncheon  club  (men) 

Party  Agricultural  organization 

Lecture  Young  people's  meeting 

Dance,  or  entertainment  Between  acts  at  a  play 

Celebration  of  any  kind  Sunday  School 

Musical  program  Women's  club 

2.  Hand  in  a  written  speech  of  announcement  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  words. 

Introducing  a  Speaker 

When  introducing  a  speaker,  a  chairman  may  try  not  only  to 
interest  the  audience,  but,  on  various  occasions,  to  inspire  the 
speaker.  A  concrete  example  will  best  serve  to  explain  this 
point.  A  company  of  Chautauqua  entertainers  arrived  in  town 
only  half  an  hour  before  the  afternoon's  program  was  to  begin. 
They  had  been  traveling  by  automobile  constantly  since  the 
program  of  the  evening  before.  The  day  was  hot  and  dusty, 
and  they  were  tired  and  travel-begrimed.  The  first  number  on 
the  program  was  a  soprano  solo.  The  Chautauqua  superin- 
tendent, in  introducing  the  company,  told  briefly  a  little  human 
interest  story  of  how  that  particular  program  had  pleased  an 
old,  crippled  woman  in  another  town.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
introduction  was  to  inspire  the  singer  standing  behind  the  cur- 
tain ready  to  come  on  the  platform.  The  introduction  achieved 
its  purpose ;  the  soloist  put  her  best  into  the  song.  Even  after  it 
was  finished  she  was  still  carried  away  with  emotion.  Bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm,  she  declared  it  was  such  a  wonderful 
audience  that  she  would  enjoy  singing  to  them  all  afternoon. 
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But  usually  the  speaker  is  eager  enough;  it  is  the  audience 
that  must  be  made  enthusiastic.  These  entirely  distinct  and 
different  personalities,  coming  from  different  homes  and  various 
walks  of  life,  should  be  given  a  common  interest  in  the  speaker. 
It  is  also  helpful  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  speaker.  Does  he  open  with  humor,  a  bit  of 
common-sense  philosophy,  a  religious  truth?  What  should  be 
the  mood  of  the  audience  to  make  the  first  idea  most  effective? 
In  general,  it  is  much  better  to  talk  about  the  speaker  than  about 
his  subject.  One  is  too  likely  to  usurp  the  speaker's  function. 
The  audience  should  be  led  to  respect  the  speaker  as  an  au- 
thority on  his  subject,  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  deserves 
such  confidence.  In  trying  to  make  the  audience  respect  the 
speaker,  do  not  exaggerate.  Too  many  well-meaning  people 
extol  the  virtues  of  one  who  is  about  to  speak  so  much  that  they 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Members  of  the  audience  usually 
sense  the  exaggeration  at  once,  and  the  introduction  defeats  its 
own  purpose. 

The  person  who  makes  the  introduction  should  avoid  any 
reference  to  himself,  except  as  such  reference  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  speaker  who  is  to  follow.  It  is  poor  taste  for  any 
one  to  try  to  shine  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  personality  whom 
he  is  introducing.  He  should  rather  have  the  characteristics 
of  the  host :  hospitality,  respect,  courtesy,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  rights,  beliefs,  comforts,  and  desires  of  both  the  speaker 
and  the  audience.  He  will  see,  then,  that  the  windows  are 
properly  adjusted,  that  time  is  consumed  while  late  comers  are 
being  ushered  to  their  seats,  that  the  speaker's  table  is  placed 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  speaker,  that  the  audience  are 
asked  to  occupy  the  front  part  of  the  auditorium,  and  so  on. 

The  name  of  the  speaker  and  his  subject  should  be  pro- 
nounced accurately  and  distinctly,  particularly  if  the  speaker  is 
not  well  known  to  the  audience,  or  if  the  statement  of  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  easily  grasped.  And  as  the  name  and  subject 
are  stated  the  person  who  is  giving  the  introduction  should  face 
the  audience  directly,  instead  of  turning  toward  the  person  who 
is  about  to  speak.  Occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness, 
it  is  desirable  to  repeat  either  the  name  or  the  subject.    If  so,  a 
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way  can  always  be  found  whereby  such  repetition  may  be  woven 
into  the  introduction  without  apparent  effort.  All  introductions 
should  end  with  a  formal  presentation  or  with  a  modification  of 
a  formal  presentation,  such  as : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  Senator  Thompson. 
You  will  now  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  Professor  McCall. 
I  now  commend  to  your  hearing  Dr.  Deverett  of  Chicago. 

When  the  introduction  is  ended  in  some  such  manner,  it  gives 
both  the  speaker  and  the  audience  the  cue,  so  that  the  former 
may  rise  and  the  latter  applaud. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  introduction  of  a  speaker  to 
an  audience  as  apply  to  the  introduction  of  one  individual  to 
another.  Maintain  a  certain  dignity,  along  with  an  easy  manner. 
Find  a  common  interest  and  draw  it  gracefully  under  considera- 
tion, always  keeping  your  own  personality  out  of  the  situation ; 
and  remember  that  five  minutes  of  speaking  make  a  short  speech, 
but  an  exceedingly  long  and  boresome  introduction.  One  or 
two  sentences  are  often  enough,  and  two  or  three  minutes 
should  usually  be  considered  rather  long. 

Exercise 

Make  a  speech  of  introduction  in  which  you  assume  you  are  pre- 
senting a  speaker  to  an  audience.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  within 
such  situations  as  are  within  the  experience  of  college  students. 

Speeches  of  Inspiration 

An  inspirational  speech  should  so  influence  the  listener  that 
he  will  thereafter  put  forth  more  effort  to  meet  success- 
fully the  problems  of  life.  The  salesman  leaves  the  inspiring 
atmosphere  of  a  convention  with  an  eager  enthusiasm  that 
makes  him  interview  twelve  people  a  day  instead  of  eight ;  and 
he  presents  his  sales  appeal  with  livelier  and  more  convincing 
enthusiasm.  From  an  inspirational  address  at  a  woman's  club 
the  housewife  and  mother  takes  renewed  interest  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  daily  tasks.  After  having  heard  an  address 
by  a  member  of  the  state  agricultural  extension  service,  the 
farmer  takes  better  care  of  his  stock,  plans  improvements  in 
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the  farmstead,  and  becomes  ambitious  for  his  son  to  attend  an 
agricultural  college. 

An  inspirational  address  may  be  used  for  many  religious 
occasions.  Successful  ministers  often  use  it  in  the  pulpit  in 
preference  to  discussions  of  church  doctrine.  Speakers  before 
high  school  and  college  audiences  frequently  select  an  inspira- 
tional type  of  address.  They  encounter  several  difficulties, 
however.  The  theme  is  usually  thrust  upon  the  students  so 
obviously  that  they  rebel  against  being  "preached  at."  Again, 
they  resent  the  inference  of  condescension  that  often  goes  with 
it.  Lastly,  speeches  of  this  kind,  when  given  in  educational 
institutions  by  local  speakers,  are  usually  poorly  prepared. 

But  you  should  not  allow  yourself  to  become  prejudiced 
against  the  speech  of  inspiration.  If  well  prepared  and  skil- 
fully given  on  the  right  occasion,  the  inspirational  address  may 
not  only  be  delightful,  but  wholesome  and  invigorating.  It  has 
an  important  place  in  the  category  of  modern  speeches.  In  con- 
ventions of  all  kinds,  from  the  meeting  of  life  insurance  agents 
to  the  convention  of  labor  leaders,  and  from  the  annual  meeting 
of  magicians  to  the  national  political  conventions,  there  is  need 
for  inspirational  addresses.  Women's  clubs,  luncheon  clubs, 
and  all  similar  organizations  are  glad  to  have  such  talks. 

Many  lectures  are  composed  entirely  of  inspirational  mate- 
rial. The  most  famous  of  these  was  Dr.  Russell  Conwell's 
"Acres  of  Diamonds,"  which  was  given  some  six  thousand 
times.  The  inspirational  lecture  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  type  of 
lecture  to  use,  because  it  seldom  goes  out  of  date.  The  subject 
matter  should  be  overhauled  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  historical  or  general  material  that  need  not  be 
changed.  Most  inspirational  lectures  will  be  equally  suitable 
for  nearly  all  audiences.  Slight  adaptations  of  subject  matter 
are  helpful  but  not  essential. 

While  an  inspirational  speech  is  easy  for  the  experienced 
speaker  who  gives  the  same  address  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
not  so  easy  for  the  untrained ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  highly  effective 
the  first  time  it  is  presented.  In  being  repeated  it  is  improved 
both  as  to  speech  composition  and  delivery.  The  speaker  is 
able  to  exercise  a  finer  selection  of  details  of  subject  matter;  he 
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becomes  more  familiar  with  the  climaxes;  and  he  learns  how 
to  get  a  maximum  effectiveness  from  his  material. 

The  good  inspirational  address  has  none  of  that  material 
which  is  so  forcefully  described  by  the  word  "bunk."  The 
subject  matter  should  be  sound  in  itself,  and  its  application 
should  ring  true  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
life.  Note  the  wholesome  simplicity  and  universal  significance 
of  this  portion  of  "Acres  of  Diamonds." 

The  best  illustration  that  1  can  give  is  in  reference  to  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  was  a  poor  boy  and  who  made  all  the  money 
of  the  Astor  family.  He  made  more  than  his  successors  have 
ever  earned,  and  yet  he  once  held  a  mortgage  on  a  millinery 
store  in  New  York,  and  because  the  people  could  not  make 
enough  money  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  rent,  he  foreclosed 
the  mortgage  and  took  possession  of  the  store  and  went  into 
partnership  with  the  man  who  had  failed.  He  kept  the  same 
stock,  did  not  give  him  a  dollar  capital,  and  he  left  him  alone 
and  went  out  and  sat  down  upon  a  bench  in  the  park.  Out  there 
on  that  bench  in  the  park  he  had  the  most  important,  and  to  my 
mind,  the  pleasantest  part  of  that  partnership  business.  He  was 
watching  the  ladies  as  they  went  by ;  and  where  is  the  man  that 
wouldn't  get  rich  at  that  business  ?  But  when  John  Jacob  Astor 
saw  a  lady  pass,  with  her  shoulders  back  and  her  head  up,  as 
if  she  did  not  care  if  the  whole  world  looked  on  her,  he  studied 
her  bonnet ;  and  before  that  bonnet  was  out  of  sight  he  knew  the 
shape  of  the  frame  and  the  color  of  the  trimmings,  the  curl  of 
the — something  on  a  bonnet.  Sometimes  I  try  to  describe  a 
woman's  bonnet,  but  it  is  of  little  use,  for  it  would  be  out  of 
style  tomorrow  night.  So  John  Jacob  Astor  went  to  the  store 
and  said :  "Now,  put  in  the  show  window  just  such  a  bonnet  as 
I  describe  to  you  because,"  said  he,  "I  have  just  seen  a  lady 
who  likes  just  such  a  bonnet.  Do  not  make  up  any  more  till  I 
come  back."  And  he  went  out  again  and  sat  on  that  bench  in 
the  park,  and  another  lady  of  a  different  form  and  complexion 
passed  him  with  a  bonnet  of  different  shape  and  color,  of  course. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "put  such  a  bonnet  as  that  in  the  show  window." 
He  didn't  fill  his  show  window  with  hats  and  bonnets  which  drive 
people  away  and  then  sit  in  the  back  of  the  store  and  bawl 
because  the  people  go  somewhere  else  to  trade.  He  didn't  put  a 
hat  or  bonnet  in  that  show  window  the  like  of  which  he  had  not 
seen  before  it  was  made  up. 

An  inspirational  speech  should  be  applicable  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  audience.     Every  one  could  easily  get  the  point 
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of  John  Jacob  Astor's  experience  with  the  millinery  store,  and 
be  able  to  apply  the  principle  to  his  own  life.  The  illustration 
is  drawn  from  contemporary  life.  Speakers  are  often  tempted 
to  draw  examples  from  such  remote  incidents  as  the  heroism 
of  Napoleon's  bugler,  or  a  Biblical  illustration,  or  an  un- 
familiar incident  from  ancient  history — very  good  material, 
perhaps,  but  likely  to  be  greatly  strained  in  its  application ;  and 
frequently  moreover,  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  wholly 
unreal  to  the  listener.  The  nearer  anything  is  to  the  experience 
of  a  listener,  the  more  interested  he  will  be. 

Exercise 
Prepare  an  inspirational  speech  for  one  of  the  following  situa- 
tions, or  for  one  which  has  the  sanction  of  your  instructor : 

(a)  Almost  any  kind  of  church  audience 

(b)  Any  group  of  students  in  a  university  or  high  school 

(c)  Luncheon  clubs 

(d)  Women's  clubs 

(e)  An  after-dinner  speech 

(f)  Conventions    of    salesmen,    religious    groups,    physicians, 

teachers,  lawyers,  or  other  groups. 

The  following  inspirational  speeches  have  been  used,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  use  an  original  plan. 

(a)  To  paint  the  environment  of  the  average   person   in  the 

audience  so  that  he  will  feel  his  life  is  worthwhile. 

(b)  To  give  a  series  of  illustrations  of  how  various  individuals 

achieved  success  in  professions  similar  to  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  audience. 

(c)  What  a  man  could  hope  to  accomplish  if  he  stayed  loyally 

with  the  company  throughout  his  life. 

(d)  How  to  go  out  and  get  business  when  others  are  complaining 

of  hard  times,  or  during  the  period  of  the  year  when  the 
commodity  in  question  is  not  greatly  in  demand. 

(e)  The  jewels  of  life,  comparing  qualities  in  character  to  well 

known  jewels,  such  as  using  the  diamond  to  represent 
clear,  hard  thinking,  the  ruby  to  represent  strong  feeling, 
and  so  forth. 

(f )  The  success  of  a  retail  organization  depends  upon  the  clerks. 

(The  importance  of  any  type  of  worker  to  any  organiza- 
tion might  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inspirational  ad- 
dress, the  assumption  being  that  the  speaker  was  address- 
ing a  group  of  such  workers.) 
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After-Dinner  Speeches  of  Entertainment 

Almost  as  much  variety  appears  in  after-dinner  talks  as  may 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  public  speaking.  When  a  group 
is  assembled  at  a  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some 
definite  end,  such  as  to  determine  a  policy,  to  form  an  associa- 
tion, to  discuss  a  problem,  or  to  initiate  a  campaign,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  speaking  will  not  be  dominated  by  the  purpose  of  en- 
tertainment. But  the  purpose  of  entertainment  probably  occurs 
in  after-dinner  speaking  more  frequently  than  does  any  other 
purpose.  The  typical  after-dinner  speech,  then,  is  a  speech  of 
entertainment. 

Humor  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  after-dinner  speaking,  but 
no  one  should  depend  upon  it  alone.  An  audience  may  be 
entertained  in  ways  other  than  by  the  use  of  humor  as  explained 
in  Chapter  12. 

A  speech  may  have  the  purpose  of  entertainment  without 
subsidiary  purposes  of  exposition,  impressiveness,  or  argu- 
mentation. But  the  primary  purpose  of  entertainment  is 
usually  enhanced  by  contrast  with  other  subsidiary  purposes. 
The  really  great  comedians  have  always  found  ways  of  weaving 
a  thread  of  pathos  into  their  work.  The  better  vaudeville 
actors,  although  working  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
having  to  make  good  with  a  strange  public  in  only  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  try  to  leave  a  few  grains  of  sound  wisdom  in  the  chaff 
of  all  their  fun.  The  good  after-dinner  speaker  likewise  realizes 
that  ten  or  twelve  minutes  of  continuous  wit  loses  its  sparkle 
because  there  is  so  much  of  it.  A  bushel  of  diamonds  would 
not  be  so  beautiful  as  a  dozen  of  them  artistically  mounted  in 
a  necklace  and  displayed  on  a  dark  velvet  background.  Let 
your  humor  be  enhanced  by  contrasting  it  with  other  subsidiary 
purposes. 

Students  sometimes  miss  the  spirit  of  after-dinner  speaking 
by  indulging  in  a  cheap  kind  of  humor,  almost  bordering  on 
horse-play.  This  is  to  be  regretted  in  any  attempt  at  entertain- 
ment, but  especially  in  an  after-dinner  program,  for  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  affair  is  characterized  by  poise  and  urbanity. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  dress,  food  is  served  in  a  more  formal 
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manner,  both  men  and  women  are  usually  present,  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  community  are  often  in  attendance — all  con- 
tributing to  a  definite  atmosphere  of  elegance  which  is  inappro- 
priate for  horse-play. 

In  order  that  a  speech  may  meet  the  requirement  of  elegance, 
the  subject  matter  may  be  culled  from  the  finer  strata  of  literary 
work,  from  intimate  biography  and  savory  historical  incident. 
If  familiar  things  are  to  be  introduced  it  is  well  to  color  them 
with  striking  ideas.  The  language,  too,  may  reveal  the  note 
of  elegance.  In  the  illumination  of  the  banquet  hall,  the 
epigram  achieves  a  brilliance  which  it  is  denied  in  the  drab 
circumstance  of  more  commonplace  occasions.  The  general 
tone  of  elegance  which  pervades  the  entire  speech  does  not  mean 
it  is  necessary  to  forego  all  mention  of  the  fussy  baby  with 
whom  father  must  walk  the  floor  in  the  night,  nor  is  it  unwise 
to  deal  with  local  material.  Such  material  can  be  treated  in  a 
manner  that  harmonizes  entirely  with  all  canons  of  good  taste. 

To  achieve  elegance  at  the  expense  of  intimacy,  however, 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  An  after-dinner  speech  which  is 
not  intimate  fails  to  achieve  one  of  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  occasion.  People  gather  at  a  dinner  to  develop 
a  finer  spirit  of  mutual  confidence.  Otherwise  they  might  as 
well  eat  their  dinners  at  home  and  hire  a  hall  for  their  meeting. 
The  fact  that  the  speaker  addresses  the  audience  from  behind 
a  table  restricts  the  extent  of  his  physical  expression,  and  his 
gestures  should  be  almost  as  intimate  as  though  he  were  engaged 
in  conversation.  While  the  voice  must  be  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  easily  throughout  the  room,  the  inflection  and  modulation 
should  carry  the  impression  of  easy  familiarity.  In  no  other 
type  of  speaking  is  it  so  fitting  to  make  reference  to  those  who 
are  in  the  audience,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  situations  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  please  an  audience  by  indulging  in  personal 
recollections  and  inconsequential  experiences.  These  may  fre- 
quently be  woven  into  a  speech  in  a  most  attractive  manner, 
providing  they  are  presented  in  a  playful  manner  which  will 
forestall  an  impression  of  too  great  self-esteem. 

There  are  often  several  after-dinner  speakers  on  the  same 
program.     This  necessitates  especial  care  in  observance  of  the 
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time  limit.  It  is  always  useful  to  ask  the  toastmaster  how  long 
he  expects  you  to  speak.  If  you  suspect  that  the  other  speakers 
will  take  more  than  their  share  of  time,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
ask  the  toastmaster  if  every  one  has  been  informed  as  to  how 
much  time  he  is  expected  to  take.  He  may  take  the  hint  and 
apportion  the  time.  But  since  "The  best  laid  plans  o'  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  agleigh,"  it  may  be  that  by  the  time  your  place 
in  the  program  has  been  reached  it  will  be  evident  that  the  pro- 
gram is  extending  far  beyond  all  desirable  limits.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  possible  thing  to  do  is  to  limit  your  own 
speech  to  a  minimum  period  of  time.  If  it  would  appear 
impolite  to  refuse  to  say  anything,  two  or  three  minutes  of 
choice  material  will  usually  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
It  is  better  to  sacrifice  a  well-prepared  address  than  to  ruin  it 
by  trying  to  crowd  it  into  too  short  a  time. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  good  after-dinner  speaker  to  make  his 
address  weave  into  the  whole  program,  alluding  to  previous 
speakers  and  to  the  occasion.  If  this  is  done,  the  occasion  will 
seem  to  be  more  of  an  intimate  discussion  than  a  formal 
program. 

The  toastmaster  has  the  special  duty  of  binding  the  separate 
speeches  into  a  unified  program.  His  introduction  of  each  new 
speaker  is  more  than  an  introduction.  It  is  a  transition.  He 
takes  the  audience  as  the  previous  speaker  has  left  it,  prepares 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  topic,  and  throws  the 
spotlight  of  attention  on  a  new  personality.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  toastmaster  must  refrain  from  indulging  in 
long  speeches,  a  fault  that  may  easily  develop  without  the 
speaker's  being  aware  of  it.  The  toastmaster  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  the  atmosphere.  He  should  interweave 
his  remarks  with  bits  of  humor,  graceful  compliments,  playful 
and  inoffensive  sarcasm,  and  other  pleasantries. 

The  toastmaster  should  know  a  few  days  before  the  dinner 
who  are  to  speak,  what  their  subjects  are,  and  if  possible,  how 
they  intend  to  treat  their  subjects.  With  inexperienced  speakers, 
it  is  courteous  to  inform  each  in  advance  as  to  his  place  on  the 
program  and  give  him  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  other 
speakers.    The  speaker  may  even  be  told  how  he  will  be  intro- 
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duced.    But  for  most  occasions,  and  with  experienced  speakers, 
this  is  not  necessary. 

After-dinner  speaking  calls  for  characteristics  which  are 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  the  classroom.  Hence  it  is  all  the  more 
valuable  as  a  classroom  exercise.  The  student  of  public  speak- 
ing meets  a  challenge  that  truly  tests  and  develops  his  ability. 
The  young  man  or  woman  who  can  make  a  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive after-dinner  speech  will  have  developed  a  general  ability 
which  will  enable  him  to  meet  many  social  situations  with  more 
poise. 

Exercise 

Prepare  a  program  of  after-dinner  speeches  which  may  later  be 
given  by  members  of  the  class,  and  over  which  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  preside  as  toastmaster.  The  programs  which  are  most  at- 
tractive will  actually  be  used.  The  following  list  of  occasions  for 
which  such  programs  are  prepared  may  prove  helpful. 

(a)  Alumni  banquet   (high  school  or  college). 

(b)  Anniversary  of  any  organization,  such  as  a  business,  or  the 

anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a  church  or  other  social 
organization. 

(c)  Home-coming. 

(d)  Class  banquets  or  Junior-Senior  banquets. 

(e)  Fraternity  and  sorority  banquets. 

(f)  Reunions  of  all  kinds,  college  class,  people  with  some  com- 

mon background  as  an  Iowa  Reunion  in  California,  or 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Reunion  in  Cleveland. 

(g)  Farm  Bureau  dinner. 

(h)   Football,  or  other  sports  banquets. 

(i  )  Dinners  in  honor  of  individuals,  as  to  honor  a  pastor  leav- 
ing his  church,  or  a  professor  leaving  an  institution. 

(j)  Dinners  to  celebrate  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  as 
the  winning  of  an  election,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  the 
completion  of  a  Y.M.C.A.  building. 

Speeches  in  Support  of  a  Community  or  Business 
Enterprise 

There  are  no  suggestions  to  be  made  here  for  speeches  of 
this  kind  beyond  those  which  have  been  made  for  persuasion  in 
general.  The  following  exercises,  however,  suggest  occasions 
which  call  for  such  speeches. 
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Exercises 

1.  Persuade  the  board  of  directors  of  a  business  to  adopt  some 
plan.  Below  are  suggested  situations,  but  if  you  are  not  familiar 
with  any  of  these  businesses,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  choose 
one  nearer  your  own  experience. 

(a)  Persuade  the  board  of  directors  of  a  university  to  establish 

a  professional  school  of  drama  (or  any  department  or 
kind  of  training). 

(b)  Persuade  a  baking  company  to  give  demonstrations  of  mak- 

ing fancy  ornamental  cakes  at  a  food  fair. 

(c)  Persuade  the  directors  of  a  church  to  choose  a  certain  type 

of  architecture  in  the  construction  of  a  new  church. 

(d)  Persuade  a  manufacturing  company  to  install  a  conveyor 

system. 

(e)  Persuade  the  officials  of  a  chain  of  grocery  stores  to  use 

radio  advertising. 

(f)  Persuade  a  farm  bureau  to  buy  salt   (or  any  other  com- 

modity) at  wholesale  prices  for  distribution  among  its 
members. 

(g)  Persuade  a  line  of  drug  stores  to  install  soda  fountains. 
(h)  Persuade  the  directors  of  a  department  store  to  sponsor  a 

style  show  of  living  models  at  a  moving  picture  theatre. 

(i  )  Persuade  the  Sunday  School  board  of  a  small  church  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  closely  graded  lessons. 

(j)  Persuade  the  school  board  to  adopt  a  certain  high  school 
text  in  history  (or  any  other  subject). 

(k)  Persuade  the  public  park  board  to  hire  play  directors  for 
children  during  the  summer. 

(1)   Persuade  the  city  council  to  prohibit  dancing  on  Sunday. 

(m)  Persuade  the  ministerial  association  to  unite  with  the  uni- 
versity in  the  production  of  a  community  religious  drama. 

(n)  Persuade  a  woman's  club  to  establish  a  series  of  lectures  in 
the  afternoon  to  be  given  by  various  well  known  men  in 
the  city. 

(o)  Persuade  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  offer  certain  induce- 
ments to  bring  a  new  industry  to  the  city. 

(p)  Persuade  a  luncheon  club  to  create  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  young  people  through  college. 

(q)  Persuade  a  garden  club  to  beautify  a  certain  "eye-sore"  of 
a  city. 

2.  Prepare  a  persuasive  speech  for  a  public  audience  in  behalf  of : 

(a)  Voting  bonds  for  a  new  school  building. 

(b)  The  establishment,  or  improvement,  of  a  municipal  airport 
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(c)  Building  a  new  Y.M.C.A.  or  Y.W.C.A.  building. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  an  art  institute. 

(e)  The  creation  of  a  county  tubercular  sanitarium. 

(f)  City    improvement — building    a    bridge,    viaduct,    stadium. 

jail,  widening  the  streets. 

(g)  Increasing  the  tax  millage  to  be  used  for  the  library 
(h)  The  creation  of  a  park. 

(i  )   Contributing  to  the  community  fund. 

3.  Give  a  persuasive  speech  to  employees  on  some  topic,  as : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  new  wage  scale  such  as  piece  work, 

or  the  Bedaux  system,  or  commissions. 

(b)  The  use  of  the  company's  recreation  center. 

(c)  The  decision  to  adopt  uniform  dress  for  employees. 

(d)  To  adopt  a  system  of  old-age  pensions. 

(e)  For  salesmen  to  use  their  own  cars  instead  of  having  them 

furnished  by  the  company. 

(f)  The  adoption  of  a  new  company  policy  to  request  the  em- 

ployees to  abandon  their  labor  union,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  those  who  retained  membership  would  be 
discharged. 

Speeches  of  Good-will 

In  nearly  every  speech  one  should  make  some  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate the  spirit  of  good-will — of  fellowship,  of  friendliness, 
and  of  confidence.  But  on  some  occasions  that  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  speech,  namely  to  build  good- will  either  for  the 
speaker  himself  or  for  the  organization  he  represents. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  speech  given  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  good-will  toward  the  speaker.  Politicians  must  fre- 
quently make  speeches  in  which  they  could  not  gracefully  con- 
sider political  issues,  or  a  poet  visiting  a  strange  city  may  be 
asked  to  speak.  Members  of  the  audience  wish  to  give  such 
visitors  the  courtesy  of  making  a  short  speech.  If  it  is  only 
three  or  four  minutes  it  must  be  frankly  and  obviously  a  speech 
of  good- will.  If,  however,  the  person  is  expected  to  speak 
more  than  five  minutes,  he  may  take  a  subject  of  some  signi- 
ficance. The  underlying  purpose  may  still  remain  that  of 
increasing  good-will  for  the  speaker,  but  the  apparent,  specific 
purpose  may  be  entirely  different — a  persuasive,  entertaining, 
impressive,  or  expository  subject. 
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There  yet  remains  the  speech  which  is  given  primarily  to 
secure  more  good-will  throughout  the  audience  for  the  organiza- 
tion represented  by  the  speaker.  The  manager  of  the  telephone 
company  may  be  asked  to  give  an  address  before  the  Rotary 
Club  on  the  business  of  his  company;  a  representative  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  may  be  invited  to  talk  to  some  group  upon  the 
work  of  that  organization;  or  you  might  be  asked  to  speak  to 
a  group  of  high  school  students  about  your  college  or  university. 
Such  speeches  are  for  the  primary  purpose  of  gaining  good-will 
for  the  organization  represented. 

In  such  talks,  while  the  speaker  is  expected  to  show  ordinary 
personal  modesty,  he  need  not  be  modest  in  regard  to  his 
organization.  In  fact,  a  little  inordinate  pride  is  even 
applauded.  If  a  man  is  working  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
we  good-naturedly  allow  him  to  say  that  their  road-bed  is 
smoother  than  that  of  other  lines,  their  route  more  scenic,  and 
that  their  trains  always  run  on  time.  If  there  is  a  good  spirit 
between  the  organizations  competing,  the  competitors  may  be 
mentioned  in  fun,  especially  if  they  are  represented  at  the 
dinner.  If  a  person  worked  in  a  certain  store,  no  one,  not  even 
his  competitors,  will  resent  his  statement  that  he  is  proud  "to 
be  working  in  the  best  store  in  the  city — the  store  where  the 
customer's  dollar  means  most,"  or  the  like.  Such  pride  in  the 
organization  is  never  taken  too  seriously,  and  is  always  received 
in  good  spirit.  It  is  not  good  form,  however,  to  be  too  specific, 
as  in  saying,  "We  don't  spend  money  in  window  displays;  we 
give  it  to  our  customers." 

In  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  creating  good-will  it  is  easy 
to  fall  back  upon  the  resource  of  paying  a  compliment.  If  done 
in  good  taste  and  with  sincerity,  this  is  desirable;  nothing 
engenders  the  good- will  of  an  audience  so  much  as  to  make 
them  think  they  rank  high  in  your  estimation.  At  the  same 
time,  a  compliment  should  never  be  employed  if  it  will  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  for  a  purpose. 

We  of  the  audience  think  more  highly  of  the  department 
store  that  provides  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees,  that  is 
"home-owned",  that  contributes  to  community  enterprises,  that 
brings   in   "out-of-town"   business.      These   specific   examples 
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illustrate  the  general  principle  that  good-will  is  developed  for 
the  institution,  a  business,  or  an  organization  by  showing  that 
it  is  helping  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  community  or  of 
society  in  general. 

Probably  the  two  things  that  are  most  convincing  in  all 
speeches  which  seek  to  promote  good-will  are  an  honest  appear- 
ance and  a  vigorous  sincerity  of  delivery.  The  speaker  that 
seems  the  soul  of  honor  endows  the  subject  of  his  speech  with 
that  same  character ;  and  if  he  seems  to  believe  unquestionably 
in  his  subject,  he  will  promote  good- will  by  the  very  evidence 
of  his  strong  belief. 

Exercises 

1.  Give  a  speech  in  which  you  try  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
class  for  some  organization.  Select  one  with  which  you  have  been 
connected  or  with  which  you  are  at  least  acquainted.  The  follow- 
ing types  of  organizations  are  suggested : 

(a)  A  store,  garage,  bank,  newspaper,  or  similar  local  business. 

(b)  Any  city,  state,  or  nation. 

(c)  Any  other  college  or  university. 

(d)  Any  campus  organization. 

(e)  An  organization,  such  as  lodge,  fraternity,  sorority,  church, 

or  similar  group. 

2.  Do  the  above  exercise  with  any  manufactured  product. 

3.  Imagine  yourself  a  figure  of  some  prominence.  Give  a  speech 
to  any  imaginary  group  in  which  you  try  to  secure  good-will  for 
yourself.  You  may  imitate  some  such  personage  as  a  writer, 
preacher,  politician,  or  actor. 

Explanations  in  Business 

Explanations  in  the  business  speaking  world  are  typical  of 
speeches  of  exposition  as  presented  in  Chapter  5.  That  section 
should  be  read  again  in  connection  with  the  exercises  appearing 
below. 

Exercises 
1.  Explain  to  a  group  of  raw  recruits : 

(a)  How  to  usher  in  a  theatre. 

(b)  How  to  act  as  traffic  policeman  for  a  grade  school. 
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(c)  How  to  make  transactions  in  a  department  store  (assuming 

you  are  talking  to  a  group  of  college  students  who  are  to 
act  as  clerks  for  the  first  time  in  a  holiday  season). 

(d)  How  to  fill  out  various  blanks  required  of  grade  school 

teachers    (assuming   you   are   talking   to   grade   school 
teachers  just  taking  up  their  duties  in  the  fall). 

(e)  How  to  do  some  part  of  military  drill,  as  shoulder  arms, 

squads  right,  right  face,  or  stand  at  attention. 

2.  Explain  how  to  operate  some  such  mechanical  device  as: 


Washing  machine 

Vulcanizer 

Electric  mixer 

Dish  washer 

Electric  mangle 

Calculating  machine 

Large  cash  register 

Out-board  motor 

Telephone  switchboard 

Camera 

Home  "movie"  projector 

Dictaphone 

Explain  any  such  process  as  : 

Wood-working 

Ceramics 

Oil  painting 

Sculpture 

Cooking  any  dish 

Any  kind  of  needle  work 

Using  a  dress  pattern 

Block  printing 

Painting  scenery 

Plaque  tinging 

Stage  make-up 

Paddling  a  canoe 

Explanations  for  Entertainment 

A  speech  which  has  explanation  as  its  primary  purpose  is  often 
so  interesting  that  it  is  highly  entertaining ;  and  there  is  a  class 
of  exposition  which  has  no  purpose  beyond  the  purpose  of  enter- 
tainment. In  this  category  we  include  travel  talks,  popular  and 
semi-inspirational  talks  on  inventions,  popular  sketches  of  his- 
torical incidents,  addresses  on  literary  topics,  and  many  others. 
Failure  in  such  addresses  is  due  most  often  to  lack  of  "show- 
manship." The  speaker  need  not  depart  from  the  ideals  of 
intellectual  honesty,  but  he  must  so  select  the  subject  matter 
and  enlarge  on  items  containing  popular  appeal  that  the  audience 
will  be  entertained.  There  is  danger,  however,  of  developing 
a  sense  of  "showmanship"  to  such  an  extent  that  it  passes 
beyond  veracity.  It  is  easy  to  step  from  truth  to  exaggeration, 
and  beyond  that  to  material  concocted  for  pure  entertainment 
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and  without  any  basis  of  truth.  If  the  audience  take  your 
speech  as  true,  it  is  unethical  to  use  anything  beyond  the  exact 
truth,  or  to  give  the  wrong  emphasis  to  factual  material. 

Exercise 
Entertain  the  class  by  a  five  to  seven-minute  explanation.    The 
following  types  of  speeches  are  offered  as  examples.    The  more  you 
draw  from  your  own  experience,  however,  the  better. 

(a)  Travel  talk.  You  may  supplement  your  own  informa- 
tion with  experiences  related  by  your  friends  or  relatives.  You 
may  consult  travel  books,  articles  in  magazines,  and  other  literary 
material  on  the  geography,  history,  industry,  resources,  or  any 
other  angle  of  the  subject  being  discussed.  The  files  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  contain  hundreds  of  articles  that 
might  suggest  travel  topics,  and  perhaps  even  constitute  the 
backbone  of  the  speech,  although  it  is  well  to  repeat  here  the 
danger  of  relying  too  much  on  one  source. 

(b)  The  scientific  and  industrial  world  is  always  agog  over 
some  new  invention  that  can  be  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to 
entertain  most  audiences.  The  best  place  to  find  subjects  of  this 
kind  is  in  one  of  the  well-known  popular  magazines  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  such  material,  as  Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Science T 
the  radio  and  aviation  magazines,  and  occasionally  trade  journals 
of  various  kinds,  including  Metallurgy,  India  Rubber  and  Tire 
Review,  and  others.  Some  professional  journals,  such  as  the 
medical  magazines,  will  suggest  topics.  With  the  subject  de- 
termined, it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  additional  material  from 
other  sources. 

(c)  Almost  every  page  of  history  suggests  material  for  an 
entertaining  speech.  We  like  to  hear  stories  of  the  lives  and 
efforts  of  great  men.  Besides  biographical  talks,  it  is  possible  to 
describe  important  episodes  in  world  history.  It  may  also  be 
entertaining  to  trace  the  development  of  a  movement  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  human  institution,  such  as  the  development  of 
morals,  of  dress,  of  manners  in  polite  society,  of  language  forms, 
or  Puritanism,  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  of  the  prohibition 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

(d)  Addresses  on  literary  topics  are  not  too  difficult  for  the 
literary  acquaintanceship  of  some  students.  Any  of  the  great 
writers  could  furnish  more  interesting  material  than  is  demanded 
even  for  an  hour's  lecture.  For  a  short  speech,  a  single  poem, 
such  as  Kubla  Khan  or  An  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  would  be  a 
good  subject. 
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Speeches  of  Courtesy 

Various  kinds  of  rather  short  speeches  may  very  conveniently 
be  grouped  together  under  the  designation  of  "speeches  of 
courtesy,"  including  speeches  of  presentation  and  acceptance, 
of  welcome  and  response,  of  farewell,  and  of  congratulation  and 
commendation.  The  speech  in  introduction  of  another  speaker 
really  belongs  in  this  category,  but  it  is  prominent  enough  to 
require  a  section  for  itself.  These  are  clearly  speeches  of 
impressiveness ;  the  suggestions  presented  in  Chapter  5  may  be 
closely  applied  to  them.  If  any  caution  should  be  stressed 
especially  in  this  connection,  it  should  be  a  warning  against  the 
danger  of  exaggeration.  At  a  farewell  banquet,  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  likely  to  become  a  paragon  of  public  virtue.  The 
minister  who  has  struggled  desperately  to  hold  his  position  until 
he  was  able  to  find  another  congregation  is  described  in  the 
farewell  speech  as  a  "courageous  apostle  of  the  Lord  whose 
presence  will  greatly  enrich  the  life  of  any  community" ;  and 
statements  will  be  made  as  to  the  "tremendous  service  he  has 
done  this  congregation."  Avoid  subject  matter  which  is  so 
exaggerated  as  to  reveal  at  once  your  struggle  to  find  something 
worth  saying. 

Exercises- 

1.  Divide  in  groups  of  two  and  give  speeches  of  presentation  and 
acceptance  respectively.  The  following  situations  and  gifts  are 
merely  suggestive: 

(a)  A  class  of  adults  in  short  story  writing  giving  a  brief  case 

to  their  instructor. 

(b)  A  Sunday  School  class  giving  their  teacher  a  picture. 

(c)  A  play  cast  giving  their  director  a  bill  fold  or  necklace. 

(d)  A  high  school  student  body  giving  their  principal  a  watch. 

(e)  A   basketball   team   giving  their   newly   married    coach   a 

waffle  iron. 

(f)  A  boy  scout  troop  giving  their  scoutmaster  a  fountain  pen. 

(g)  A  lodge  giving  an  official  a  briar  pipe. 

(h)  A  group  of  bank  employees  giving  a  departing  executive  a 

leather  traveling  case. 
(i)   Stenographers  giving  their  employer  a  smoking  outfit. 

2.  Divide  in  groups  of  two  and  give  speeches  of  welcome  and 
response.     The  following  situations  are  suggested: 
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(a)  The  president  of  the  university  welcoming  a  convention  of 
college  newspapers,  the  response  being  given  by  the 
student  president  of  the  association. 

<b)  The  faculty  advisor  for  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  welcoming 
delegates  to  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention. 

(c)  A  representative  of  the  laymen  of  a  church  welcoming  a 

new  minister. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  debate  team  welcoming  the  visiting  debaters 

at  a  banquet  before  the  debate. 

(e)  The  president  of  the  local  Bar  Association  welcoming  the 

members  of  the  State  Bar  Association. 

(f )  The  president  of  a  fraternity  welcoming  a  national  inspector. 

(g)  The  student  president  of  a  Home  Economics  Club  welcom- 

ing an  expert  demonstrator  who  is  visiting  the  campus. 

3.  Divide  in  groups  of  two  and  give  speeches  in  which  one  per- 
son is  extending  farewell  to  an  individual  and  the  other  person  re- 
sponding to  such  a  speech.  The  following  situations  illustrate 
occasions  calling  for  such  speeches : 

(a)  A  prominent  member  of  the  young  people's  Sunday  School 

class  is  leaving  the  city  to  take  up  his  residence  elsewhere. 

(b)  A  faculty  member  going  to  another  institution. 

(c)  A  minister  leaving  for  another  charge. 

(d)  A  president  of  a  sorority  leaving  college. 

(e)  A  student  leaving  college  at  the  end  of  a  semester  to  take 

a  world  cruise. 

(f)  A  girl  resigning  a  business  position  to  marry. 

(g)  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  official  leaving  the  city. 

4.  Extend  your  congratulations  or  commend  the  work  of  some 
individual  or  organization,  as  might  be  done  in  these  situations: 

(a)  To  an  editor  for  his  aggressive  editorial  policy. 

(b)  To  boy  scouts  for  their  assistance  in  beautifying  the  city. 

(c)  To  a  women's  club  for  supplying  books  to  children. 

(d)  To  successful  solicitors  after  a  Community  Fund  drive. 

(e)  To  a  Little  Theatre  for  their  year's  work. 

(f )  To  the  Junior  League  for  building  up  the  fund  for  crippled 

children. 

(g)  To  a  football  team  for  winning  the  conference  championship. 
(h)  To  the  president  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority. 

(i)    To  the  track  coach. 

(j)  To  an  architect,  painter,  composer,  writer,  or  other  creative 
artist  for  his  work. 
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Sales  Talks 

Most  sales  talks  are  directed  to  individuals,  rather  than 
to  groups,  but  the  sales  talk  made  to  the  individual  is 
constructed  on  much  the  same  lines  as  when  delivered  to  a 
group.  Committees  and  boards  of  directors  do  considerable 
buying,  not  only  in  large  affairs  but  in  such  things  as  buying 
furniture  for  a  community  center  or  deciding  on  a  location  for 
the  Farm  Bureau  office. 

In  no  other  kind  of  public  speaking  is  it  so  easy  to  see  the 
factors  of  human  motivation  at  work.  When  selling  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  a  dress  the  salesman  takes  advantage  of  shame, 
unquestioned  premises,  the  desire  for  approval,  environmental 
factors,  and  others  in  a  frank  and  effective  manner. 

If  you  can  show  the  group  whatever  you  have  to  sell,  whether 
it  be  an  automobile  or  a  roll  of  wall  paper,  you  will  find  it 
profitable.  As  a  substitute  for  the  thing  itself,  you  may  use  such 
visual  aids  as  charts,  pictures,  plans,  blue-prints,  or  maps.  The 
closer  the  contact  between  the  visual  aid  and  the  audience,  the 
more  effective  it  will  be.  If  there  is  a  way  of  allowing  members 
of  the  audience  to  manipulate  a  contrivance,  they  will  more 
likely  be  favorably  influenced.  The  difficulty  involved  is  that 
it  may  take  too  long  a  time  if  each  member  of  the  audience  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  operate  it. 

In  a  sales  talk,  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  decide 
what  should  be  omitted.  Omit  all  references  to  competitors. 
Say  nothing  about  difficulties  that  may  be  involved  in  the 
purchase,  such  as  the  method  of  payment,  upkeep,  deterioration. 
Say  nothing  at  all  about  price,  unless  the  comparison  is  favor- 
able to  you ;  even  then,  make  that  point  merely  in  passing,  and 
dwell  upon  quality  and  other  advantageous  factors.  Remember 
that  successful  persuasion  consists  of  identifying  whatever 
you  have  to  sell  with  a  series  of  favorable  responses.  If  you 
strike  nothing  but  favorable  responses,  and  make  no  references 
which  stir  unfavorable  responses,  you  will  increase  your  appeal. 

Exercise 
Give  a  sales  talk  to  any  imaginary  group  which  might  be  in  the 
market  to  buy  some  commodity,  as: 
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(a)  Selling  group   insurance  to  a  board   of   directors  of  any- 

business. 

(b)  Selling  a  professional  dramatic  production  of  Shakespeare 

to  a  committee  which  buys  a  lyceum  course. 

(c)  Selling  a  set  of  graded  lesson  books  to  Sunday  School  de- 

partment superintendents. 

(d)  Selling  a  style  of  uniform  to  a  committee  of  employees 

who  have  been  asked  to  help  make  the  choice. 

(e)  Selling  a  course  in  public  speaking  to  a  group  of  young 

business  men. 

(f)  Selling  a  fleet  of  automobiles  or  trucks  to  a  business  con- 

cern, such  as  a  bakery. 

(g)  Selling  a  certain  textbook  to  a  school  board, 
(h)   Selling  medals  to  an  athletic  board. 

Radio  Speeches 

Success  in  radio  speaking  depends  upon  three  things :  subject 
matter,  language,  and  vocal  delivery. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  of  saying  things  that  are  too  pro- 
foundly intellectual,  but  you  do  need  to  avoid  saying  things 
which  are  entirely  unrelated  to  the  experience  of  your  lis- 
teners. Subject  matter  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  signifi- 
cant to  every  person  in  the  radio  audience  to  which  you  wish 
to  make  an  appeal.  Moreover,  the  speech  must  be  packed  full 
of  subject  matter.  It  takes  only  about  fifteen  seconds  to  become 
tired  of  a  program  and  turn  it  off.  Therefore,  every  fifteen 
seconds  of  the  speech  should  contain  some  vital,  interesting  item 
of  subject  matter.  Scan  your  manuscript.  See  to  it  that  every 
thirty-five  or  forty  words  sets  forth  a  vigorous  and  compelling 
idea — something  that  will  so  interest  the  listener  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  continue  listening. 

Continuity  writing  is  perhaps  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  literary  arts.  And  it  is  far  beyond  the  province  of  this 
text  to  attempt  any  extended  instruction  in  writing  speeches  for 
the  microphone.  As  far  as  we  know  the  general  principles  of 
skilful  speech  composition,  as  presented  in  Chapter  8,  apply  to 
speaking  over  the  microphone.  The  thing  most  frequently 
stressed  for  the  microphone  is  an  intimacy  of  language,  i.e., 
using  forms  that  are  found  in  ordinary,  contemporary  conver- 
sation. 
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It  is  essential  for  a  professional  announcer  to  have  a  voice 
of  fairly  good  quality;  but  in  ordinary  public  speaking  over 
radio  a  person  may  overcome  deficiencies  in  the  fundamental 
quality  of  his  voice  by  excellence  of  subject  matter  and  skilful 
use  of  such  a  voice  as  he  may  have.  Ordinary  skill  in  articula- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  also  sufficient.  The  average  person 
speaking  over  the  microphone  can  usually  be  understood  with- 
out difficulty,  and  particularly  if  he  has  had  some  microphone 
experience.  The  first  great  danger  of  vocal  delivery  is  the 
failure  to  achieve  intimacy.  The  radio  talk  must  not  be  shouted. 
Every  phrase  should  carry  those  delicate  nuances  of  tone  which 
may  be  heard  in  lively  conversation.  When  standing  before 
the  microphone  you  are  not  an  orator ;  you  are  a  conversation- 
alist. A  million  people  may  be  hearing  your  voice;  but  each 
listener  should  think  of  you  as  seated  with  him  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  or  the  housewife  imagines  you  in  conversation  with 
her  as  she  goes  about  her  daily  tasks,  or  the  traveling  salesman 
feels  that  you  are  seated  in  his  automobile  with  him  as  he  travels 
to  the  next  town.  This  intimacy  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
achieve,  because  the  radio  talk  must  be  read  from  the  manu- 
script. Even  so,  it  should  appear  to  the  listener  to  be  free  and 
spontaneous  utterance.  The  second  danger  to  be  encountered 
in  radio  speaking  is  lack  of  variety  in  time,  pitch,  and  force. 
It  is  by  variety  in  these  aspects  of  vocalization  that  meaning  is 
more  fully  revealed. 

If  the  nature  of  the  material  is  such  that  it  requires  great 
feeling  it  may  be  well  to  put  considerable  force  in  it,  but  it  is 
the  type  of  force  that  is  used  in  a  small  room,  rather  than  in  a 
large  auditorium.  It  may  be  louder  than  usual,  but  it  is  still 
direct  and  intimate.  On  some  occasions,  a  speaker  must  broad- 
cast while  he  is  speaking  to  a  large  audience.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  combination.  One  must  remain  behind  the  desk, 
keep  a  uniform  distance  from  the  microphone,  abandon  hope 
of  much  physical  expression,  and  use  his  voice  to  its  fullest 
possibility.  But  as  far  as  delivery  is  concerned,  the  speech  can 
be  neither  a  good  radio  address  nor  a  good  example  of  public 
speaking  to  an  immediate  audience.  The  voice  is  denied 
intimacy  for  the  radio ;  and  the  physical  expression  is  negligible 
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for  the  immediate  audience.  The  situation  is  somewhat 
improved  if  there  is  a  public  address  system  in  the  auditorium. 
Then  the  speaker  may  speak  exactly  as  though  he  were  broad- 
casting. Of  course,  it  is  no  longer  a  typical  public  speaking 
situation.  The  members  of  the  audience  are  merely  watching 
some  one  broadcast.  They  might  as  well  stay  at  home  and  hear 
it  by  radio. 

Any  one  untrained  in  radio  must  be  told  again  and  again  to 
use  contractions.  Continuity  writers  seldom  write  "won't," 
"didn't,"  "with  'im" ;  but  the  person  who  is  speaking,  either 
from  his  own  manuscript  or  another's,  should  make  all  the 
contractions  that  are  ordinarily  made  in  conversation. 

When  we  read  a  newspaper  we  have  no  concept  of  the 
personality  of  the  man  or  woman  who  wrote  the  news.  It  is 
written  in  an  impersonal,  colorless  newspaper  style.  In  speak- 
ing over  the  microphone,  the  average  person  is  just  as  colorless 
as  the  rewrite  man  in  a  metropolitan  pressroom.  The  successful 
radio  speaker,  on  the  other  hand,  has  what  is  called  "radio 
personality."  From  his  voice  and  habits  of  speech  we  gain 
an  impression  of  a  distinct  personality,  even  to  the  extent  of 
visualizing  his  physical  characteristics. 

A  half-dozen  appearances  before  a  microphone  will  usually 
result  in  marked  improvement.  The  reason  is  simple.  The 
individual  becomes  adjusted  to  the  situation  and  abandons  him- 
self. His  vocal  mechanisms  relax,  resulting  in  improvement 
of  vocal  quality.  Of  still  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  with 
additional  experience  his  voice  yields  itself  more  completely 
to  the  demands  of  the  subject  matter. 

Specific  Suggestions  for  Radio  Speaking 

1.  It  is  well  to  utter  with  extraordinary  clearness  all  unusual  or 
unexpected  words.  These  may  well  be  underlined  in  the  manu- 
script. 

2.  Your  lips  should  be  about  a  foot  from  the  microphone.  After 
beginning  to  talk,  this  distance  should  not  vary  more  than  three  or 
four  inches. 

3.  If  any  one  comes  into  the  room  or  touches  you,  do  not  look 
up  suddenly,  but  continue  reading  until  you  understand  what  is  de- 
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sired.    Never  take  your  eyes  from  the  manuscript  except  to  glance 
at  the  clock. 

4.  Just  before  going  on  the  air,  see  that  the  pages  of  your  manu- 
script are  in  proper  order. 

5.  After  you  are  introduced  lose  no  time  in  beginning.  Your 
voice  should  be  heard  not  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds  after  the 
announcer  has  completed  his  statement. 

6.  Be  sure  your  manuscript  is  accurately  timed.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  indicate  on  the  margin  the  number  of  minutes  it  should 
take  for  the  reading  up  to  various  points.  Thus,  during  the  broad- 
cast, you  can  tell  whether  or  not  you  are  keeping  on  schedule. 

7.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  manuscripts  should  be  clean — 
and  it  is  unwise  to  use  anything  but  typewritten  material — double 
spaced. 

8.  If  one  has  had  little  experience  in  radio  speaking,  it  is  well 
not  to  break  a  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Most  people 
hesitate  in  going  from  one  page  to  another. 

9.  Be  sure  to  avoid  any  audible  sound  in  the  shuffling  of  paper. 
Keep  the  shifting  of  the  sheets  of  the  manuscript  so  quiet  that  even 
you  cannot  hear  it. 

10.  The  most  important  part  of  a  radio  talk,  both  as  to  subject 
matter  and  vocal  expression,  is  the  beginning.  The  best  should  be 
offered  first.  Exception  to  this  may  be  made  by  celebrities,  such  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who  can  be  counted  on  to  hold 
almost  all  his  audience  till  the  end. 

Exercises 

1.  Prepare  a  speech  for  presentation  over  the  radio.  Be  pre- 
pared to  read  it  effectively. 

2.  The  following  continuity  1  was  made  very  effective  by  skilled 
announcing.  See  if  you  can  read  it  with  the  force  gained  by  pro- 
fessional announcers. 

In  this  audience  today,  there  are  parents  of  small  boys  and  girls  who 
will,  also,  some  day  be  ready  for  college.  The  president  of  North- 
western University,  Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  has  written  a  statement  on 
the  value  of  a  college  education  which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you. 
When  we  asked  Dr.  Scott  for  a  short  statement,  he  wrote  this : 


1  From  Episode  Number  Eighteen  of  "Roses  and  Drums,"  broadcast  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  August  21,   1932,  for  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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"The  present  epoch  is  one  of  economic  depression  but  it  is 
even  more  an  epoch  of  change.  Every  social  institution  is  at 
the  present  time  changing  or  is  threatened  with  extinction.  It 
has  been  wisely  said  that  the  present  epoch  is  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  chaos.  Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  at 
the  present  time  stressing  the  social  sciences  as  never  before. 
We  only  hope  that  progress  in  education  may  not  be  delayed  and 
that  we  may  rapidly  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  and  may  develop  large  numbers  of  experts  in 
administrating  cities,  nations,  and  even  larger  groups  of  men  and 
women." 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  statement  of  President  Walter  Dill  Scott  of 
Northwestern,  on  the  value  of  a  college  education.  And  I  remarked 
before  that  Northwestern  University  was  proud  of  its  alumni.  Among 
them  we  find  such  outstanding  names  at  Frank  Lowden,  .  .  .  Charles 
H.  Mayo. 

What  was  that  education  at  Northwestern  worth  to  the  Honorable 
Frank  Lowden,  former  governor  of  Illinois?  Or  to  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Mayo,  one  of  the  great  Mayo  Brothers  of  Rochester,  Minnesota? 

The  actual  value  of  a  college  education  can't  be  truly  estimated.  Yet 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  only  23  out  of  every  thousand  boys  and  girls 
do  go  through  college.  WThat  circumstances  cheat  them  out  of  this 
privilege  ?    The  answer  can  be  guessed.    Lack  of  money,  usually. 

I  don't  know  what  your  income  is.  ...  I  don't  even  know  who  you 
are.  But  I  know  this  !  Every  father  and  mother  in  this  audience  wants 
his  child  to  have  the  security  that  a  college  education  means.  You  want 
him  to  be  one  of  those  fortunate  23.    Then  make  sure  now  that  he  will  be. 

Years  hence,  when  your  boy  or  girl  is  ready  for  college,  you  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  the  family  finances  will  be.  You  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  may  happen  to  you.  But  right  now  you  can  so  arrange 
it  that  when  the  time  comes,  your  child  will  face  the  responsibilities  of 
maturity,  equipped  with  a  college  education.  And  what  peace  of  mind 
such  an  assurance  will  bring  you. 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company  has  worked  out  the 
problem  for  you.  ...  a  plan  for  you  parents  of  young  children  to  fol- 
low. Now — while  your  boy  or  girl  is  very  young — it  will  be  simple, 
inexpensive,  easy  to  carry  out.  The  plan  is  explained  in  a  fine  booklet 
which  contains  other  valuable  college  information  as  well.  The  cost  of 
board,  and  room — tuition — other  expenses  at  300  leading  colleges  and 
universities. 

Why  not  let  Union  Central  Life  send  you  a  copy  of  this  booklet?  It 
is  called,  "A  Place  in  the  Sun,"  and  will  be  sent  you  free.  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  to  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  booklet  promptly. 
Then  look  over  this  plan  that  will  assure  your  child  of  coveted  college 
education. 


CHAPTER  18 
INFORMAL  DISCUSSION 

Men  of  affairs  sometimes  express  contempt  for  "oratory," 
inferring  that  the  platform  is  merely  a  place  for  inconsequential 
display,  while  affairs  of  real  importance  are  accomplished  in 
small  groups  and  often  behind  closed  doors.  There  is  some 
justification  for  this  attitude — group  discussion  deserves  more 
attention  than  we  are  accustomed  to  give  it. 

The  preacher's  sermons  are  an  important  part  of  his  work. 
But  his  speeches  before  the  governing  boards  and  committees 
of  his  church  play  a  large  part  in  his  success.  Speeches  in  the 
Houses  of  Congress  seldom  change  any  votes.  They  are  made 
to  impress  the  "folks  back  home."  The  really  significant 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  in  committees  and  sub-committees 
where  bills  are  actually  drawn  up.  When  the  cornerstone  for 
a  new  school  building  is  laid,  there  are  fine  speeches.  But  the 
speeches  that  actually  started  the  enterprise  were  made  before 
the  directors  of  the  school  board.  The  most  effective  speaking 
to  be  found  in  any  community  is  done  in  the  director's  rooms 
of  banks  and  commercial  enterprises.  Such  informal  discussion 
certainly  deserves  careful  consideration. 

The  formality  of  speaking  in  business  meetings  varies 
greatly.  The  most  formal,  perhaps,  is  Congress,  the  chief  legis- 
lative body  of  the  nation,  which  has  developed  a  highly  elaborate 
code  of  parliamentary  law  to  cover  its  own  needs.  The  most 
informal  business  meeting  may  be  typified  by  the  average  com- 
mittee of  three,  in  which  the  chairman  is  no  more  prominent 
than  any  other  member.  While  this  chapter  is  devoted  primarily 
to  informal  discussion,  much  of  it  applies  to  larger  and  more 
formal  groups. 

Informal  discussion  is  most  successful  when  the  group  is 
so  seated  that  every  one  can  look  into  the  faces  of  the  others, 
as  in  a  circle  or  hollow  square.     It  is  ideal  to  seat  the  group 
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around  a  table.  Informal  discussion  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
if  there  are  no  more  than  twenty.  Even  ten  really  active  minds 
require  considerable  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  chairman.  In 
the  most  informal  discussion,  the  chairman  remains  seated  and 
loses  his  identity  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  meeting.  Members 
remain  seated  while  speaking,  and  an  opinion  is  arrived  at  by 
general  consensus  rather  than  by  putting  a  formal  motion.  If 
every  member  of  a  small  group  is  courteous  enough  to  observe 
the  rights  and  desires  of  all  other  members,  there  is  no  need 
for  formalized  procedure;  and  the  less  formality  the  better. 
But  as  soon  as  shy  members  are  silenced  by  the  loquacity  of 
others,  as  soon  as  two  or  three  demand  to  be  heard  at  once,  or 
as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  little  progress  is  being  made,  it  is 
then  desirable  to  introduce  elements  of  formality.  A  skilful 
chairman  will  allow  the  meeting  to  be  just  as  informal  as  pos- 
sible, but  when  he  sees  need  for  greater  strictness,  he  should 
know  how  to  tighten  the  reins  and  to  control  the  meeting  along 
the  lines  of  formal  procedure  which  are  provided  by  parliamen- 
tary law. 

Silence  is  Golden 

A  humorist  once  remarked  that  it  takes  a  man  "two  years 
to  learn  to  talk  and  fifty  years  to  learn  to  keep  his  mouth  shut !" 
Calvin  Coolidge  had  a  wide  reputation  for  silence,  to  which 
much  of  his  success  was  attributed.  And,  although  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Al  Smith  had  reputations  for  "hard-hitting" 
speech,  their  biographers  remind  us  that  they  also  knew  when 
to  keep  quiet.  There  are  many  conditions  which  make  it 
advisable  for  a  person  to  avoid  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  person  who  is  younger  should 
allow  some  one  else  to  take  the  lead.  Most  young  people  do  not 
realize  that  their  elders  will  not  consider  a  suggestion  wholly 
on  its  merits.  It  is  natural  for  any  one  to  feel  intolerance,  or 
a  mild  feeling  of  superiority,  whenever  an  opinion  is  expressed 
by  an  inferior.  And  nothing  raises  this  intolerance  so  quickly 
as  when  a  younger  person  is  thought  to  speak  too  quickly  or 
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somewhat  rashly.  If  you  are  less  informed  on  the  subject  at 
hand  or  if  you  are  new  to  the  organization,  do  not  speak  freely, 
particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  Be  content  to 
learn  the  facts  others  have  acquired.  There  is  even  some  danger 
in  asking  questions,  since  you  may  reveal  an  ignorance  that  is 
unfortunate.  In  general,  however,  it  is  not  only  less  revealing 
to  ask  questions  than  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  other  members 
frequently  derive  satisfaction  in  supplying  information.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  wise  policy  for  the  younger  member  to  confine  his 
remarks  largely  to  approbation  of  others  when  he  can  do  so 
sincerely.  After  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  group  and 
after  the  group  has  become  more  familiar  with  him,  he  may 
begin  to  take  an  increasingly  active  part  in  leadership.  Until 
that  time  arrives,  silence  is  golden. 

If  some  one  else  has  been  designated  as  leader,  or  if  any  one 
is  better  qualified  for  leadership,  it  is  not  wise  to  assume  the 
most  prominent  position  in  a  discussion.  It  is  better  to  allow 
the  group  to  waste  a  little  time  than  to  make  yourself  unpleasant. 
In  this  same  category  falls  the  caution  against  monopolizing  the 
discussion  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  If  you  ever  have  any 
intimation  that  you  are  doing  this,  talk  no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Let  the  affairs  of  the  group  go  where  they 
will.  Your  suggestions  may  not  be  as  significant  as  you  think, 
and  even  though  you  do  have  important  contributions  to  make, 
it  is  fatal  to  antagonize  the  group.  If  ever  silence  is  golden, 
it  is  in  such  a  situation. 

After  all,  there  is  neither  virtue  nor  advantage  in  much  talk- 
ing or  talking  at  the  wrong  time.  Honest,  careful  and  thorough 
thinking  will  do  more  for  the  group  and  for  the  individual  than 
will  frequent  or  extended  speaking.  Most  of  us  need  to  give 
more  heed  to  the  caution  that :  silence  is  golden. 

Group  Discussion 

There  are  many  situations  in  which  a  number  of  individuals 
find  it  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  a  proposition 
on  which,  perhaps,  no  member  has  much  information  and  cer- 
tainly no  definite  conviction.    A  city  council,  for  example,  might 
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be  called  upon  to  formulate  action  regarding  the  employment 
of  a  recreational  director  for  the  parks  during  the  summer.  At 
the  time  the  problem  in  broached  perhaps  not  a  single  member 
of  the  council  has  an  opinion  as  to  its  solution :  whether  the 
entire  project  should  be  put  aside,  or  a  part-time  director  em- 
ployed, or  a  teacher  secured  from  the  public  schools,  or  whether 
the  director  be  a  man  or  woman,  or  whether  the  hours  begin  at 
eight  or  nine.  Yet  after  discussing  the  subject  for  some  time, 
and  after  a  great  many  points  of  view,  solutions  and  varying 
ideas  are  presented  the  individual  members  feel  prepared  to  vote. 

Such  procedure  fulfills  a  necessary  function  in  democratic 
government.  It  is  used  for  the  formulation  of  common  opinion, 
and  for  the  harmonious  prosecution  of  a  resultant  course  of 
action.  The  purpose  of  this  democratic  device  is  to  enable  one 
individual  to  find  out  what  his  fellows  think;  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  own  ideas ;  to  pool  all  the  pertinent 
information  of  the  group  into  one  common  fund ;  and  to  enable 
all  members  of  the  group  to  arrive  at  a  common  opinion. 

The  first  stumbling  block  to  the  success  of  such  group  dis- 
cussion is  the  presence  of  one  who  tries  to  monopolize  the  dis- 
cussion. If  the  group  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  such  a 
member  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  openly  to  exercise  any 
control  over  him.  But  the  other  members  can  discourage  his 
attempts  at  speaking  by  becoming  more  dominant  themselves, 
by  interrupting  him  at  the  slightest  pause,  and  by  suggesting 
they  would  like  to  hear  from  members  of  the  group  who  have 
not  expressed  themselves. 

The  second  stumbling  block  is  the  person  who  keeps  silent 
throughout  the  entire  proceeding.  He  is  not  offensive,  of 
course,  but  he  fails  to  aid  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  group 
discussion.  It  is  not  the  function  of  any  member  of  the  group 
to  sit  silent  through  the  entire  meeting  in  order  to  pass  judg- 
ment later  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  heard.  If  he  has  nothing 
to  contribute  he  then  becomes,  not  a  member  of  a  group  discus- 
sion, but  a  member  of  the  audience.  As  we  participate  in  group 
enterprises  we  find  many  such  individuals.  There  are  some 
extreme  instances  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  chairman  or 
director  of  the  group  to  get  anv  one  to  talk  at  all. 
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A  third  stumbling  block  is  intolerance.  We  may  see  that  a 
certain  suggestion  is  wholly  impossible,  or  one  of  the  members 
may  be  ill-informed,  or  some  one  may  be  wasting  time — but 
none  of  such  things  is  any  justification  for  showing  intolerance. 
The  first  evidence  of  intolerance  creates  a  deadening  effect  on 
the  whole  meeting.  For  successful  discussion  each  person  must 
respect  whatever  contribution  may  be  made  by  other  members 
of  the  group,  taking  in  silent  good  nature  any  frailty  of  human 
nature  or  lack  of  understanding  which  certain  members  may 
have,  and  also  giving  proper  emphasis  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
statements  of  more  reliable  members  of  the  group.  In  group 
discussion,  the  characteristic  attitude  toward  fellow  members 
and  their  contribution  is  complimentary,  rather  than  critical. 
The  members  feel  no  disposition  to  "make  a  point"  of  any  kind ; 
they  support  no  contentions ;  they  may  frequently  change  posi- 
tion without  any  fear  of  seeming  inconsistent. 

If  these  three  dangers  are  avoided  the  result  of  group  dis- 
cussion is  usually  unanimous,  for  this  reason :  the  group  put  all 
their  information  and  experience  in  a  common  fund,  and  from 
that  they  draw  one  opinion.  The  tendency  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
mon opinion  is  enhanced  when  we  learn  that  it  is  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  be  one  of  the  group  and  to  act  with  the  group. 

Gaining  Support  for  a  Proposition 

We  should  now  consider  those  situations  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  persuade  a  group  to  vote  favorably  on  a  given 
proposition.  Before  the  meeting  begins  and  usually  without 
consulting  any  one  he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  the  group 
to  do.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  delib- 
erated ;  it  is  an  end  to  be  accomplished  in  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way.  While  it  is  not  ethical  to  sponsor  a  proposition  which 
will  work  against  the  best  interests  of  the  group,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  successful  championing  of  such  mea- 
sures are  the  same.  The  unselfish  representatives  of  public 
schools  in  the  lobbies  of  the  state  legislature  use  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  persuasion  as  do  the  paid  lobbyists  or  those  who  try  to 
push  through  an  appropriation  from  which  they  hope  to  secure 
unfair  profits. 
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Know  Your  Proposition. — Obviously  you  would  not  put 
forth  an  effort  to  get  a  proposition  accepted  unless  you  had  good 
reason,  and  you  would  therefore  have  a  real  interest  in  learning 
all  the  facts  you  could  about  the  proposition.  You  should  know, 
not  only  what  you  consider  significant,  but  also  whatever  might 
be  considered  significant  by  others,  for  you  will  probably  be 
called  upon  to  answer  questions  about  the  proposition.  Al- 
though such  questions  are  usually  not  very  intelligent,  and  may 
be  unimportant,  and  although  the  satisfaction  which  the  ques- 
tioner gains  will  usually  depend  more  upon  your  general  atti- 
tude toward  him  and  your  skill  in  the  use  of  language  than 
upon  what  you  say,  nevertheless,  if  you  know  your  proposition 
thoroughly,  you  will  be  able  quickly  to  formulate  a  complete 
and  concise  answer.  Having  an  easy  command  of  the  facts, 
your  attention  is  free  to  consider  the  psychology  of  the  ques- 
tioner and  to  adapt  your  ideas  to  him  in  the  most  persuasive 
manner. 

Moreover,  by  studying  the  proposition  thoroughly,  it  is 
often  possible  to  discover  more  persuasive  material.  Suppose 
you  wish  to  influence  the  dramatic  club  in  their  selection  of  a 
play.  As  scene  builder  you  may  prefer  a  certain  play  because 
it  is  less  expensive  and  easier  to  stage.  But  you  realize  that  the 
others  may  not  see  your  point  of  view.  They  are  so  interested 
in  the  acting  that  they  give  scant  attention  to  the  problems  of 
staging.  But  if  you  know  the  plays  thoroughly,  you  will  be 
able  to  emphasize  the  acting  possibilities  in  the  play  you  prefer, 
and  thus  meet  the  opposition  on  their  ground.  Only  by  knowing 
your  proposition  thoroughly  is  such  adaptation  possible. 

Know  Your  Group. — The  more  one  knows  about  the  in- 
dividual members  of  a  group,  the  more  smoothly  and  more 
surely  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  If  you  have 
the  privilege  of  being  well  acquainted  with  a  veteran  in  some 
organization,  he  may,  after  a  newcomer  makes  a  suggestion, 
give  you  a  knowing  glance  or  whisper,  'That'll  never  get 
through."  Then  you  may  observe  that  the  suggestion  is  over- 
ruled at  once  by  an  objection  you  can  scarcely  understand,  or 
perhaps  the  proposal  will  merely  "peter  out."    Later  you  might 
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find  that  the  real  reason  for  its  failure  was  so  insignificant  a  thing 
as  the  fact  that  one  of  the  members  owned  the  baseball  park,  or 
that  so  and  so's  sister  taught  music  in  the  public  schools.  Such 
things  may  have  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  at- 
titude of  a  group  toward  a  proposal.  Members  of  a  group  tend 
to  avoid  anything  which  will  be  offensive  to  any  individual 
present,  for  they  realize  that  to  ignore  his  feelings  in  such  a  way 
would  be  almost  equivalent  to  reading  him  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion, at  least  as  far  as  his  influence  is  concerned. 

There  have  been  some  scientific  investigations  in  the  field 
of  persuasion,1  but  nothing  yet  approximates  a  reliable  system 
of  conclusions  that  might  be  given  students.  Every  individual, 
however,  should  profit  by  observation  of  problems  in  persua- 
sion as  he  meets  them. 

Plan  the  Presentation. — The  experienced  leader  of  public 
opinion  knows  that  results  are  gained  not  so  much  by  skill  in 
talking  to  the  group  as  in  making  careful  preparations  before 
the  meeting  begins.  These  are  some  of  the  things  he  will 
provide : 

i.  The  man  who  makes  the  proposal  will  be  carefully  picked — 
picked  for  his  influence  with  other  members  of  the  group,  for  his 
desire  to  see  the  proposal  put  through,  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
proposal,  and  for  his  tendency  to  "stay  hitched. " 

2.  Other  members  of  the  meeting  will  be  primed  to  support  the 
proposal  even  to  knowing  in  what  order  they  will  speak  and  what 
aspects  of  the  problem  each  will  touch.  And  the  final  step  will  not 
be  neglected.  Some  one  will  be  ready  to  say,  "Well,  it  seems  to 
me  there  isn't  any  use  talking  about  it  any  more.  Let's  decide  and 
go  home." 

3.  But  the  plans  are  sometimes  not  carried  out  as  smoothly  as 
desired.  The  opposition  may  lay  plans  to  prevent  action ;  or  a  few 
"hot-heads"  may  stir  up  trouble.  Hence,  the  veteran  will  know  who 
are  likely  to  object  and  what  their  reasons  will  be,  and  he  will  have 
speakers  planned  to  meet  them. 


1  For  several  years  experiments  in  audience  reaction  have  been  conducted  at  Western 
Reserve  University.  The  researches  seem  to  show  that  in  mixed  adult  audiences  the 
factors  of  sex  or  age  have  nothing  to  do  with  shift  of  opinion  as  accomplished  by  college 
debaters.  As  such  research  continues  we  shall  gather  new  points  of  view;  but  the 
progress  will  necessarily  be  slow. 
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4.  The  cooperation  of  the  most  influential  members,  especially 
the  chairman  and  secretary,  will  be  secured. 

5.  The  proposal  will  be  brought  up  at  the  right  meeting  and  at 
the  right  time  in  the  meeting.  In  municipal  affairs,  for  example, 
a  proposition  may  be  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  until  a  certain  mem- 
ber is  absent  from  the  city  council.  Or,  if  the  proposition  is  brought 
up  too  late  in  the  meeting  its  enemies  may  say  with  a  flourish,  "Well, 
we  can't  decide  this  tonight ;  let's  wait  until  next  week."  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  possible  to  use  exactly  the  opposite  tactics,  i.e.,  to 
wait  until  every  one  is  tired  and  then  say,  "By  the  way,  there's  a 
little  proposition  which  we  simply  must  decide  tonight  before  we 
go,"  and  the  tired  members,  impatient  to  get  home,  may  vote  for  the 
proposal. 

Unfold  the  Proposition  Gradually In  order  to  be  able  to 

use  all  your  resources  and  avoid  mistakes,  it  is  nearly  always 
wise  to  unfold  a  proposition  gradually,  sometimes  even  going 
back  into  the  history  of  developments  that  led  to  the  framing 
of  the  plan.  The  group  will  then  see  the  necessity  for  each 
item. 

Omit  Insignificant  Detail. — In  laying  a  proposition  before 
a  group,  deal  with  the  larger  aspects  of  the  plan,  and  omit  as 
many  details  as  you  can.  The  greater  the  complexity  of  a  pro- 
posed plan,  the  more  confused  the  hearers  will  become  and  the 
more  opportunity  there  is  for  criticism.  Of  course,  when  ques- 
tioned about  anything,  frame  your  answer  with  apparent  eager- 
ness to  explain  the  whole  thing  fully.  However,  the  opposite 
method  is  sometimes  possible,  namely,  to  include  so  much  detail 
that  the  group  will  be  confused  and  be  willing  to  accept  the 
recommendation  without  understanding  it. 

Hold  Attention  to  Your  Proposition. — If  some  one  has  an- 
other plan,  he  will  be  likely  to  interrupt  the  discussion  by  some 
such  statement  as  "Well,  I've  been  thinking  of  a  way  we  could 
do  this  more  easily.  ..."  If  the  discussion  is  highly  informal 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  group  might  be  sidetracked 
and  never  return  to  your  proposition  at  all.  In  this  event  it  is 
necessary  to  use  similar  tactics  with  such  a  statement  as,  "Of 
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course,  I  forgot  to  mention  another  thing  that  takes  care  of 
that.  .  ,  ."  or,  "Yes,  we  had  some  difficulty  solving  that  prob- 
lem, but  we  thought.  .  .  . ,"  and  without  stopping  you  may 
continue  the  elaboration  of  your  plan. 

Exercise 
In  a  speech  of  five  minutes,  tell  of  an  instance  you  have  observed 
in  which  the  presentation  of  a  proposition  was  effective.  If  you 
are  unable  to  do  this,  tell  how  you  would  plan  to  bring  some  proposi- 
tion before  a  university  organization,  such  as  the  student  council, 
junior  class,  faculty,  Women's  League. 

Dealing  with  the  Opposition 

No  one  can  be  highly  successful  over  a  period  of  time  unless 
he  is  considerate  of  the  opposition.  They  should  be  treated  in 
the  gentlest,  most  conciliatory  manner.  It  is  more  important 
to  pass  a  compliment  to  the  opposition  than  to  say  complimen- 
tary things  to  the  friends  of  the  proposition  you  favor. 

Try  to  Understand  the  Other  Point  of  View. — When  some 
people  try  to  persuade  a  group  to  adopt  some  specific  proposal 
they  become  frightened  every  time  any  one  makes  a  suggestion, 
and  either  resent  it  in  a  personal  manner  or  at  least  oppose  it. 
They  should  first  examine  the  suggestion.  It  can  frequently 
be  adopted  without  serious  alteration  of  the  original  plan.  Or 
it  may  be  possible  to  adopt  the  suggestion  with  some  modifica- 
tion. The  incorporation  of  some  suggestion  may  win  friends 
that  are  needed  in  the  final  vote ;  or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case, 
it  may  serve  to  keep  the  whole  organization  unanimous  and 
friendly.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  desirable  to  oppose  a  suggested 
change  flat-footedly,  unless  it  is  so  objectionable  that  the  error 
can  be  plainly  revealed  in  a  few  sentences,  or  unless  it  is  entirely 
incompatible  with  your  plan. 

Be  Willing  to  Compromise. — Suppose  the  thing  you  want 
most  to  see  adopted  is  contained  in  "Section  B"  of  your  pro- 
posal. You  might  then  say,  "It  seems  to  me  that  Smith's  sug- 
gestion in  the  first  part  of  his  plan  is  excellent.     I  wonder  if  it 
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wouldn't  be  well  to  combine  that  with  'Section  B'  of  this  plan?" 
By  showing  such  a  good  spirit  and  by  thus  giving  Smith  a 
little  compliment  the  way  is  prepared  for  compromise.  Com- 
promise is  a  most  important  thing  in  all  negotiation.  One  reason 
Great  Britain  has  always  been  so  successful  in  diplomacy  is 
that  she  always  has  a  great  deal  with  which  to  compromise. 
She  has  established  herself  so  well  in  so  many  different  fields 
that  whenever  an  international  difficulty  arises  she  is  in  position 
to  pass  out  a  great  many  favors,  things  which  cost  her  little, 
but  which  will  greatly  benefit  the  other  nation.  Wherever,  in 
human  relations,  there  are  conflicting  desires  to  be  reconciled, 
compromise  is  one  of  the  accepted  principles.  In  order  to  carry 
out  your  larger  ideas,  be  prepared  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  small 
points. 

Explanation  is  Preferable  to  Argument. — Cicero  says  that 
even  though  we  use  argument,  or  attempt  to  arouse  a  highly 
emotional  reaction,  we  should  always  seem  to  be  explaining.2 
All  of  us  react  against  any  obvious  effort  to  force  a  proposition 
on  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  complimented  if  some  one 
tries  to  gain  our  support  by  explaining  a  point.  Suppose,  for 
example,  one  student  goes  to  another  and  says,  " We're  going 
to  bring  up  a  proposition  before  the  dramatic  club,  and  want  to 
explain  it  to  you  before  the  meeting."  This  will  immediately 
interest  the  second  student  and  tend  to  make  him  tractable.  If 
some  one  in  a  meeting  objects  to  a  point  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  use  of  similar  tactics  by  some  such  statement  as,  "Oh, 
I'm  glad  you  brought  that  up.  It's  a  very  important  point,  and 
I'll  explain  just  what  we  meant."  If  this  is  said  in  the  right 
manner,  the  individual  making  the  objection  will  be  put  in  an 
amenable  frame  of  mind.  Even  in  case  the  objection  is  stupid, 
it  may  well  be  treated  with  grave  concern,  and  given  such 
patient  explanation  that  the  person  who  is  objecting  will  be 
complimented  by  the  seriousness  in  which  it  is  treated. 

Do  Not  be  Influenced  by  Personalities. — Some  people  ac- 
cept anything  that  is  proposed  by  their  friends,  and  oppose 
whatever  is  suggested  by  those  whom  they  dislike.     This  is 

2  Dc  Oratore,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  77. 
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unfortunate.  After  being  carefully  studied,  the  suggestions 
and  plans  of  those  whom  one  does  not  admire  may  often  be 
made  to  serve  one's  purposes. 

Before  taking  an  active  part  in  organizations,  it  is  preferable 
to  stand  to  one  side  for  a  time  and  observe  how  propositions  are 
formulated,  introduced,  and  carried  through  by  a  more  or  less 
formal  vote.  The  ability  to  accomplish  one's  purpose  in  a 
group  is  usually  the  result  of  long  experience  and  the  applica- 
tion of  common  sense.  It  is,  therefore,  beneficial  for  a  young 
person  to  take  part  in  many  organizations.  Church  groups,  and 
other  clubs  and  societies  provide  excellent  training  grounds  for 
the  learning  of  those  principles  by  which  informal  discussion 
may  most  profitably  be  carried  on. 

When  informal  discussion  grows  more  and  more  complex 
it  gradually  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  formal  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  which  is  to  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  19 
PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

The  whole  purpose  of  parliamentary  law  is  to  enable  a  group 
of  people  to  form  a  satisfactory  consensus  of  opinion  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Parliamentary  procedure  is  more  than 
meaningless  red  tape  and  more  than  mere  historic  forms  pre- 
served by  our  reverence  for  the  past.  Every  item  holds  its  place 
because  it  has  proved  to  be  helpful  in  enabling  the  majority  to 
achieve  their  desires.  By  skilful  manipulation  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  the  minority  is  sometimes  able  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  majority;  but  if  the  group  understand  parliamentary 
processes,  this  is  infrequent  and  negligible. 

There  are  several  manuals  of  parliamentary  law,  such  as 
"Roberts'  Rules  of  Order"  and  "Cushing's  Manual."  These 
are  widely  used  for  reference,  but  none  of  them  is  a  final  au- 
thority per  se  unless  it  has  been  accepted  as  such  by  the  group. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  group  of  people  wish  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  transaction  of  business,  they  have  nothing  with 
which  to  settle  any  disputes  regarding  procedure  unless  they 
agree  to  bind  themselves  to  accept  certain  guidance.  They  may 
draw  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  but  problems  which  fall 
outside  the  constitution  and  by-laws  have  no  prescribed  means 
of  settlement.  Hence  it  is  customary  for  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  to  contain  some  such  clause  as,  "Any  question  of  pro- 
cedure not  covered  by  this  constitution  and  its  by-laws  shall  be 
decided  according  to  the  principles  of  parliamentary  procedure 
as  set  forth  in  'Roberts'  Rules  of  Order'  (or  any  other  manual 
agreed  upon)."  Books  on  parliamentary  law  are  based  upon 
procedure  as  developed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great 
Britain  or  by  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  United  States. 
Their  authors  enlarge  upon  the  customs  and  rules  of  these 
bodies  and  adapt  them  to  general  use. 

397 
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Some  years  ago,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  development 
of  skill  in  parliamentary  procedure.  Societies  were  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  allowing  members  to  sharpen  their  wits  in 
the  use  of  such  forms ;  many  other  organizations  regularly  de- 
voted entire  meetings  to  the  same  purpose.  This  was  an  over- 
emphasis of  the  subject.  One  who  is  experienced  by  practice 
in  groups  that  conduct  their  business  according  to  parliamen- 
tary form,  will  acquire  enough  knowledge  of  such  procedure 
to  meet  ordinary  demands.  But  more  than  is  ordinarily  ac- 
quired in  this  manner  is  helpful  and  likely  to  give  a  person  addi- 
tional assurance.  There  are  occasions  when  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law  is  highly  embarrassing,  particularly 
if  one  is  acting  as  chairman.  Moreover,  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary law  frequently  effects  in  a  smooth  and  regular  manner 
some  purpose  which  might  not  be  attained  easily  by  any  other 
means.  Sometimes,  individuals  in  the  group  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  situation  by  a  parliamentary  technicality.  It  is  useful 
to  be  able  to  meet  them  with  their  own  tactics  and  to  know  how 
to  control  them  by  parliamentary  machinery  without  resorting 
to  open  conflict. 

The  sensible  man  will  not  take  pleasure  in  displaying  a 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law.  He  will  acquiesce  in  time- 
saving  or  harmless  violations  of  the  rules.  But  when  he  sees 
such  violations  involving  the  group  in  potential  difficulty  he  will 
bring  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  to  bear  and  help 
guide  the  organization  into  the  accomplishment  of  what  its 
members  really  want  to  do. 

This  chapter  is  by  no  means  a  complete  presentation  of  par- 
liamentary law.  Many  elementary  things  are  omitted  because 
they  are  generally  familiar  to  most  college  students ;  others  are 
omitted  because  they  are  seldom  encountered.  Only  that  in- 
formation which  will  be  profitable  to  the  average  person  is 
included. 

The  Order  of  Business 

Groups  are  able  to  conduct  their  affairs  more  efficiently  by 
following  a  systematic  outline  of  business  in  each  meeting. 
The  following  is  a  typical  "order  of  business."     It  is  assumed 
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that  the  meeting  has  been  called  to  order,  and  that  a  quorum 
is  present. 

(a)  The  reading,  correction,  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of 

the  previous  meeting 

(b)  Unfinished  business 

(c)  Reports  of  committees 

(d)  New  business 

For  various  reasons,  however,  this  order  may  be  set  aside,  as 
for  example,  when  the  report  of  some  committee  belongs  more 
logically  with  some  item  to  be  taken  up  under  new  business. 
Large  organizations  have  a  more  detailed  order  of  business, 
including  such  items  as  roll  call  and  the  exact  order  of  com- 
mittee reports. 

The  Reading,  Correction,  and  Approval  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Previous  Meeting. — This  is  usually  a  mere  form.  The 
minutes  of  small  groups  are  seldom  significant.  Few  organi- 
zations preserve  their  minutes  for  more  than  three  or  four 
years;  and,  in  any  case,  there  is  seldom  any  need  to  refer  the 
business  that  has  been  completed  long  enough  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. At  the  same  time,  it  is  better  to  be  too  careful  of  the 
records  than  too  careless. 

Unfinished  Business. — This  consists  of  business  that  has 
been  partly  considered  in  some  previous  meeting.  Before  the 
meeting  is  called  to  order,  the  secretary  should  give  the  chairman 
a  list  of  unfinished  business. 

Reports  of  Committees. — There  are  two  kinds  of  commit- 
tees :  standing  committees  and  special  committees.  The  former 
are  provided  for  in  the  constitution  to  deal  with  problems  that 
continue  more  or  less  indefinitely.  Special  committees  are  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  one  specific  problem  and  are  dissolved  when 
that  problem  is  solved.  It  is  customary  to  call  on  standing  com- 
mittees first  because  special  committees  are  more  likely  to  deal 
with  problems  to  be  taken  up  under  unfinished  and  new  business. 

New  Business. — Usually  most  of  the  meeting  will  be  occupied 
with  new  business.    When  the  unfinished  business  has  been  dis- 
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posed  of,  the  chairman  should  tell  the  group  what  matters 
should  be  taken  up  under  new  business;  he  may  also  ask  the 
membership  if  they  have  topics  to  suggest  for  consideration.  If 
other  subjects  are  suggested,  the  chairman  will  formulate  rap- 
idly a  revised  order  of  procedure ;  and,  unless  there  is  an  objec- 
tion, he  will  introduce  one  item  after  another  in  that  order. 

The  Motion 

A  motion  is  a  formal  statement  of  proposed  action.  In  order 
to  propose  a  motion,  or  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  in  any  other 
way,  it  is  necessary  from  a  parliamentary  point  of  view  and  in 
courtesy  to  the  rest  of  the  group  to  "obtain  the  floor."  One 
may  or  may  not  rise,  depending  upon  the  situation  and  the 
degree  of  formality  pervading  the  meeting.  But  in  all  instances 
he  will  address  the  chair  by  saying  "Mr.  President,"  "Mr. 
Chairman,"  "Madame  President,"  or  "Madame  Chairman." 
Do  not  use  the  term  "Miss  Chairman."  The  historical  use  of 
"Madame"  indicated  a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  household, 
whether  married  or  not.  Since  a  woman  acting  as  chairman  is 
at  the  head  of  the  group,  she  should  be  referred  to  as  "Madame." 

The  correct  and  formal  statement  of  most  motions  begins 
with  the  words,  "I  move  that.  .  .  .,"  although  in  ordinary 
usage  motions  may  be  introduced  by  such  phrases  as : 

I'd  like  to  move  that.  .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  make  a  motion  to  the  effect  that.  .  .  . 

Let  me  move  that.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  submit  a  motion  that.  .  .  . 

After  the  motion  has  been  made,  it  should  be  seconded,  except 
for  those  motions  which  do  not  need  a  second  as  indicated 
later  in  this  chapter.  To  second  a  motion,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  recognition  from  the  chair.  Any  member  may  call 
out  without  rising,  "I  second  the  motion,"  or  "I  second  that," 
or  merely,  "Second." 

There  are  many  kinds  of  motions.  We  shall  discuss  fifteen 
of  those  which  are  most  common.  Subsidiary  motions  are 
those  which  are  used  to  modify  or  change  a  main  motion,  such 
as  "to  amend,"  "to  refer  to  a  committee,"  "to  limit  debate,"  or 
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others.  Privileged  motions  are  not  directly  connected  with  the 
main  motion  under  consideration,  but  they  have  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting,  such  as  "to  adjourn,"  or  "to  rise  to  a 
question  of  personal  privilege,"  such  as  suggesting  that  the 
doors  be  closed.  The  fifteen  motions  presented  in  this  chapter 
are  classified  as  follows : 

Privileged  motions: 
To  adjourn 

To  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege 
To  rise  to  a  point  of  order 
To  call  for  orders  of  the  day 

Subsidiary  motions : 
To  lay  on  the  table 
To  take  from  the  table 
To  vote  on  the  previous  question 
To  refer  to  a  committee 
To  amend 
To  substitute 
To  consider  informally 
To  postpone 
To  reconsider 
To  object  to  the  consideration  of  a  question 

The  main  motion 

The  Motion  to  Adjourn. — The  ordinary  motion  to  adjourn 
is  simply,  "I  move  we  adjourn."  Such  a  motion  is  not  debat- 
able. The  chairman,  however,  has  the  privilege  of  making  an- 
nouncements before  putting  the  question,  and  any  member  may 
suggest  topics  of  business  yet  to  be  transacted.  If  it  is  obvious 
that  urgent  business  still  remains,  it  is  customary  for  the  mover 
to  withdraw  his  motion  with  unanimous  consent. 

The  ordinary  form  of  adjournment  may  be  modified  by 
fixing  the  time  at  which  adjournment  shall  take  place.  Another 
qualification  consists  of  naming  the  time  and  place  of  conven- 
ing again,  such  as,  "I  move  we  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  main 
auditorium  at  four  o'clock."     If  such  qualifications  are  incor- 
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porated,  the  motion  becomes  debatable.  If  it  is  obvious  there 
is  no  further  business,  the  chairman  often  adjourns  a  meeting 
without  parliamentary  formalities.  Thus  the  adjournment  may 
take  place  as  follows  : 

Member:  Mr.  Chairman! 

Chairman:  Mr.  Harper. 

Member:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Chairman:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

Or,  if  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  further  business,  the  chair- 
man may  adjourn  the  meeting  with  such  a  statement  as,  "If 
there  is  no  further  business,  the  meeting  stands  adjourned." 

It  is  not  good  parliamentary  form  for  members  of  an  organi- 
zation to  leave  their  seats  before  the  chairman  has  made  the 
formal  declaration,  "The  meeting  is  adjourned."  It  is  not 
only  an  abuse  of  parliamentary  form,  but  it  carries  a  sugges- 
tion of  discourtesy  to  the  chairman  in  the  implied  refusal  to 
recognize  his  authority  over  the  membership.  It  is  similar  to 
talking  without  recognition  or  disrupting  the  meeting  in  any 
manner. 

The  Motion  to  Rise  to  a  Question  of  Privilege. — Questions 
of  privilege  have  to  do  with  such  things  as  affect  the  comfort, 
understanding,  or  rights  of  a  member  or  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 
It  is  thus  possible  for  a  member  to  ask  that  he  be  allowed  to 
approach  "the  chair,"  that  the  speaker  talk  more  loudly,  that 
the  windows  be  closed,  that  the  present  discussion  should  be 
closed  quickly  so  that  more  urgent  business  might  be  taken  up. 
The  form  used  is,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privi- 
lege." The  chairman  will  thereupon  answer,  "Will  you  state 
your  question."  After  the  question  is  stated,  the  chair  may 
refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  by  saying,  perhaps,  "The  privilege 
is  not  granted."  Usually,  of  course,  the  question  will  be  granted 
by  a  statement  such  as,  "The  question  is  well  taken,  and  the 
privilege  will  be  granted." 

The  Motion  to  Rise  to  a  Point  of  Order. — When  a  rule  of 
the  organization,  or  of  the  parliamentary  procedure  which  it 
follows,  is  being  violated,  the  member  who  first  observes  the 
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violation  should  interrupt  the  proceedings,  even  though  some  one 
has  the  floor,  by  saying,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order."  The  chairman  will  then  reply  in  some  form  as,  "Will 
you  please  state  your  point."     After  the  point  is  stated,  the 

chairman  will  either  say,  "The  point  is  well  taken "  and 

then  proceed  to  alter  the  course  of  the  meeting  accordingly,  or 
he  will  rule  that  the  point  is  not  well  taken.  If  he  decides  it  is 
not  well  taken,  the  member  may  call  out,  "I  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair."  In  such  an  instance,  the  chairman  is 
compelled  to  put  the  question  to  the  house.  As  many  as  favor 
his  decision  vote,  "Aye" ;  those  opposed  vote,  "No."  The  result 
of  the  vote  is  final. 

Similar  to  this  motion  is  the  one  in  which  a  member  rises 
to  a  point  of  parliamentary  inquiry  or  of  information.  In  all 
these  cases  he  is  allowed  to  interrupt  any  other  business.  This  is 
a  parliamentary  instrument  that  should  be  more  frequently  used. 
Most  people  are  too  reticent  about  asking  for  information  either 
about  the  subject  being  discussed  or  about  the  rules  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  Motion  to  Call  for  the  Orders  of  the  Day. — Before 
such  a  motion  can  be  made  there  must  have  been  some  motion 
or  some  established  order  according  to  which  certain  business 
was  to  have  been  taken  up.  For  instance,  in  a  previous  meeting 
there  may  have  been  a  motion  that  such  and  such  a  problem  be 
taken  up  among  the  unfinished  business  at  this  particular  meet- 
ing. In  case  the  chairman  should  forget,  or  if  some  one  tried 
to  transact  other  business  in  preference  to  it,  you  would  have 
the  privilege  without  being  given  the  floor  of  calling  out,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  call  for  the  orders  of  the  day."  It  is  then  consid- 
ered mandatory  upon  the  chairman  to  take  up  the  business  being 
neglected,  or  to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  postponement  of  the  orders 
of  the  day.  If  two-thirds  vote  to  set  aside  the  orders  of  the  day, 
it  is  so  done. 

The  Motion  to  Lay  on  the  Table. — This  is  the  first  of  the 
subsidiary  motions  to  be  considered.  If  the  information  at 
hand  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  intelligent  discussion,  if  the  sub- 
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ject  is  likely  to  embarrass  a  portion  of  the  membership,  or,  if 
the  opposition  wish  to  secure  a  test  vote  without  making  a  final 
decision,  this  motion  provides  a  convenient  tool.  It  has  been  so 
much  used  for  the  latter  purpose  that  its  use  is  considered,  in 
most  instances,  as  much  a  rebuff  as  though  the  measure  were 
openly  opposed.  As  soon  as  a  member  moves  that  a  motion  be 
laid  on  the  table,  we  usually  assume  that  he  wants  to  get  rid  of 
the  motion  without  open  opposition  to  it;  because,  of  course, 
the  motion  is  seldom  ever  taken  up  from  the  table.  But  at  the 
same  time,  authorities  in  parliamentary  usage  do  not  approve 
this  use  of  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  is  more  suitable  for  this  purpose.  If  you  wish 
to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  it  is  well  to  say  that  you  think 
the  main  motion  may  have  real  merit,  and  that  you  are  not 
necessarily  hostile  to  it,  but  that  you  feel  there  is  good  reason 
for  delaying  the  vote;  then  definitely  point  out  your  reason. 
Otherwise,  the  mover  and  the  whole  group  will  think  you  are 
opposed  to  the  motion. 

The  Motion  to  Take  from  the  Table. — After  a  motion  has 
been  "tabled"  it  is  possible  to  move  that  it  be  taken  from  the 
table,  providing  enough  time  has  elapsed  or  that  the  situation 
has  so  changed  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  motion  may 
profitably  be  taken  up.  The  motion  may  be  as,  "I  move  that 
we  take  from  the  table  the  motion  regarding  the  payment  of 
class  dues." 

The  Motion  to  Vote  on  the  Previous  Question. — In  case  a 
member  wishes  to  stop  debate  and  vote  on  the  main  motion, 
he  may  rise  and  say,  "I  move  the  previous  question."  If  there 
is  a  second,  a  vote  is  taken  and  a  two-thirds  majority  for  the 
motion  will  stop  debate  and  force  a  vote  on  the  main  motion. 

The  Motion  to  Refer  to  a  Committee. — Many  questions  may 
be  more  satisfactorily  decided  by  a  committee  than  by  the  entire 
group.  Motions  to  commit  may  refer  either  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee or  to  a  special  committee.  In  all  instances  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  mover  to  state  clearly  in  his  motion  just  what  au- 
thority the  committee  is  to  have,  whether  merely  to  investigate 
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or  to  act,  how  soon  to  report,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  appro- 
priated for  its  use,  and  any  other  factor  that  may  determine  the 
procedure  of  the  committee.  If  it  is  to  be  a  special  committee, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  specify  how  the  committee  shall  be  con- 
stituted, whether  appointed  or  elected,  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  on  it. 

The  Motion  to  Amend. — There  are  three  ways  of  amending 
a  motion,  by  striking  out,  by  inserting,  and  by  striking  out  and 
inserting.  An  example  of  the  third  would  be,  "I  move  to  amend 
the  motion  by  striking  out  the  phrase,  'at  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year,'  and  inserting  the  phrase,  'after  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year'." 

The  Motion  to  Substitute. — It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  re- 
place an  entire  motion  by  one  which  is  not  only  different  in 
form,  but  perhaps  different  in  purpose.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens after  a  motion  has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time.  So 
much  new  material  may  be  introduced  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  no  longer  served  by  the  original  motion.  The  form 
may  be,  "I  move  to  substitute  for  the  motion  before  the  house, 
'That.    .    .    .  (statement  of  new  motion) .    .    .    .'" 

The  Motion  to  Consider  Informally — If  this  is  passed,  thi 
presiding  officer  may  appoint  some  one  who  is  especially  well 
versed  in  the  subject  to  act  as  chairman,  or  a  chairman  may  b(, 
elected,  or  the  presiding  officer  may  continue  to  act  as  chair- 
man.  The  purpose  of  making  such  a  motion  is  to  enable  ths 
question  to  be  considered  more  informally. 

The  Motion  to  Postpone. — Consideration  of  a  motion  may 
be  postponed  either  definitely  or  indefinitely.  If  it  is  post- 
poned to  a  definite  time  it  then  becomes  the  order  of  the  day. 
Indefinite  postponement  is  used  as  a  means  of  defeating  the 
motion  under  consideration  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  preferable 
to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  Motion  to  Reconsider. — After  a  motion  has  been  voted 
upon  there  may  be  new  developments  which  make  it  seem  desir- 
able to  reconsider  the  question.    The  statement  would  be  made 
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somewhat  as,  "I  move  that  we  reconsider  the  question  relating 
to  special  police  protection."  If  a  majority  vote  affirmatively, 
the  position  of  the  group  respecting  the  question  automatically 
reverts  to  the  situation  as  it  was  just  after  the  original  motion 
was  made.  This  motion  must  be  made  by  a  member  who  previ- 
ously voted  on  the  prevailing  side. 

The  Motion  to  Object  to  the  Consideration  of  a  Question. — 

Without  being  recognized,  one  may  interrupt  business  by  calling 
out,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion." Such  an  objection  might  be  made  because  the  question 
would  be  needlessly  offensive  to  some  one,  or  it  could  be  more 
wisely  discussed  at  another  time,  or  it  is  too  frivolous,  or  the 
subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization,  or  for  any 
other  valid  reason.  The  protesting  member  may  or  may  not 
state  his  reason.  After  the  objection  has  been  made,  the  chair- 
man puts  the  question  and  the  assembly  decide  whether  or  not 
to  consider  the  question.  If  this  motion  is  to  be  justified  it  must 
be  made  immediately  after  the  subject  has  arisen,  and  not  after 
debate  has  been  in  progress.  This  motion  requires  a  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  in  order  to  be  carried. 

The  Main  Motion — A  main  motion  is  the  formal  statement 
of  a  resolution  by  which  the  group  may  take  action  or  indicate 
its  position.  This  is  the  typical  motion  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar. 

One  of  the  forms  of  a  main  motion  is  "To  adopt  a  report." 
This  means  not  only  that  the  work  of  the  committee  is  approved, 
but  that  the  organization  instructs  their  officers  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  indicated  in  the  report.  Thus,  if  a  report  ends 
with  the  recommendation  that  a  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated 
to  the  Crippled  Children's  Fund  and  if  the  report  is  adopted, 
the  treasurer  is  thereby  instructed  to  pay  such  an  amount  as 
indicated.  If  a  report  calls  for  action,  it  is  customary  for  the 
person  submitting  the  report  to  move  its  adoption. 

We  have  now  considered  fifteen  kinds  of  motions.  Most  of 
them  imply  that  the  organization  should  vote  upon  them,  and 
all  of  them  may  be  voted  upon.     In  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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whole  group  favors  a  motion,  the  chairman  may  say,  "I  believe 
we  may  do  this  by  general  consent,"  or,  "We  shall  consider  this 
passed  unless  there  is  an  objection."  Any  member  may  then 
call  for  a  vote,  but  if  no  one  does  so,  the  motion  is  passed. 

The  Order  and  Characteristics  of  Motions 

In  the  accompanying  table  it  is  possible  to  find  a  definite 
answer  to  many  problems  of  parliamentary  procedure.  The 
order  in  which  these  motions  appear  in  the  table  is  highly  signi- 
ficant. That  is  to  say,  the  question  of  adjournment  comes 
first,  and  can  always  be  proposed  regardless  of  what  business  is 
being  transacted.  The  next  is  that  of  rising  to  a  question  of 
privilege  and  so  on  down  through  the  entire  list  to  the  main 
motion.  No  main  motion  may  be  introduced  as  long  as  any 
motion  of  any  kind  is  before  the  house.  Nor  is  any  reversal  of 
order  possible.  For  example,  it  is  permissible  to  move  to  amend 
while  a  substitute  motion  is  being  discussed,  but  it  is  not  permis- 
sible to  offer  a  substitute  motion  while  an  amendment  is  before 
the  house.  In  summary,  then,  we  might  say  that  no  motion  may 
be  presented  if  some  motion  is  pending  which  is  higher  on  the 
scale;  and  vice  versa,  any  motion  may  be  presented  if  it  ranks 
above  the  one  then  pending. 

The  term  "debatable"  is  used  to  indicate  that  members  of  the 
group  are  privileged  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  the  motion 
before  the  house. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  many  motions  cannot 
be  amended.  There  is  nothing  to  amend,  for  example,  in  rising 
to  a  point  of  order,  or  in  taking  a  motion  from  the  table. 

Some  motions  can  be  reconsidered  in  the  same  meeting. 
With  other  motions  it  is  impossible.  Some  motions  require 
seconding ;  others  do  not.  Some  motions  are  out  of  order  when 
any  other  member  is  on  the  floor;  with  some  motions  it  is 
possible  to  interrupt  the  discussion  or  procedure  at  any  point. 

For  most  questions,  only  a  majority  vote  is  required.  For 
those  which  affect  the  fundamental  law  of  the  group  or  which 
set  aside  regular  parliamentary  continuity,  more  than  a  majority 
vote  is  required.     The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  a  bare 
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1.  An  affirmative  vote  on  this  question  cannot  be  reconsidered. 

2.  Undebatable  when  the  motion  to  be  amended  or  reconsidered  is  undebatable 

3.  Cannot  be  reconsidered  after  the  committee  has  taken  up  the  subject. 
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majority  of  a  quorum  from  bringing  about  radical  changes. 
Suppose,  for  example,  an  organization  had  a  hundred  members 
and  the  constitution  provided  for  a  quorum  of  fifty.  In  such  a 
case,  twenty-six  members  could  bring  about  radical  changes 
not  favored  by  the  other  seventy- four. 

The  accompanying  chart  of  motions  summarizes  this  chapter 
and  provides  an  easy  reference  for  many  problems  in  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Chapter  Exercises 

1.  Write  out  the  discussion  of  a  motion  in  some  imaginary  meet- 
ing. Use  at  least  eleven  of  the  kinds  of  motions  presented  in  this 
chapter.  For  example,  in  a  meeting  of  the  sophomore  class  you 
might  take  the  main  motion,  "I  move  that  this  class  abandon  the 
publication  of  the  year-book."  The  meeting  might  continue  some- 
what as  follows : 

Chairman:  Is  there  a  second? 

First  Member:  I  second  the  motion. 

Chairman:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  class 
abandon  the  publication  of  the  year-book.  Is  there  any  dis- 
cussion ? 

Second  Member:  I'm  sure  we  don't  have  the  facts  about  last 
year's  annual,  and  until  we  do  I  don't  think  we  can  discuss  it 
intelligently.  Therefore,  I  move  that  we  refer  the  motion  to 
a  committee  of  three  consisting  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Kenneth  Armbruster,  to  report  at  a  class  meeting 
not  later  than  one  week  from  today. 

Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  question.  This  deserves  con- 
siderable thought  before  we  vote  to  appoint  this  committee,  I 
believe  .  .  . 

Third  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Chairman:  State  your  point. 

Third  Member:  The  motion  to  refer  this  to  a  committee  was 
not  seconded. 

Chairman:  The  point  is  well  taken.    Do  I  hear  a  second? 

2.  Write  out  one  of  each  of  the  fifteen  kinds  of  motions  with- 
out regard  for  continuity  or  their  relation  one  with  the  other.  In 
using  these  motions,  however,  use  such  subject  matter  as  might  be 
plausible. 

3.  Divide  into  groups  of  five  and  prepare  ten-minute  parlia- 
mentary drills.     Let  one  member  be  chairman  and  the  other  four 
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members  carry  on  the  discussion  using  various  forms  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  You  may  use  several  main  motions  or  only 
one.  Such  main  motions  may  or  may  not  be  serious  but  the  proce- 
dure must  not  degenerate  into  horse-play.  Any  kind  of  meeting 
may  be  imitated,  such  as  a  city  council,  a  religious  body,  a  luncheon 
club,  a  collegiate  group,  or  even  a  state  legislature.  The  four  mem- 
bers who  introduce  the  various  motions  will  be  seated  in  the  class 
and  make  their  motions  and  conduct  their  discussion  just  as  though 
the  whole  class  were  a  deliberative  body,  and  they  were  merely  tak- 
ing part  in  the  discussion. 

4.  The  following  questions  have  not  been  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter, but  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  answer  them,  bring  up  the  matter 
in  class.  Otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  you  know  the  answers  to 
them. 

(a)  In  more  formal  discussion,  how  may  the  President  or  Chair- 

man refer  to  himself  ? 

(b)  What  kind  of  committee  would  probably  provide  programs, 

a  standing  committee  or  a  special  committee  ? 

(c)  If  several  members  ask  for  the  floor  at  once,  whom  should 

the  chairman  recognize  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  difference  between  amending  a  motion   and 

offering  a  substitute  motion? 

(e)  Whose  duty  is  it  to  read  papers  of  interest  to  the  meeting? 

(f)  If  a  member  is  not  "speaking  to  the  motion,"  what  can  be 

done  about  it? 

(g)  Is   it  possible   to  amend  an  amendment?     To   amend  an 

amendment  to  an  amendment  ? 
(h)   Should  a  person  ever  vote  against  his  own  motion? 
(i)  How  often,  in  debating  a  question,  is  it  good  form  to  take 

part  in  the  discussion? 
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Chairmanship  is  a  function  demanding  much  skill  and  pre- 
senting great  opportunities.  The  skilful  chairman  will  be  able 
to  render  a  valuable  service  to  the  group,  and  may  enjoy  many 
indirect  rewards.  We  have  all  seen  organizations  prosper  under 
one  leadership,  yet  decline  under  another.  Much  of  this  may 
be  due  to  work  done  outside  of  meetings,  but  in  some  instances 
the  manner  in  which  meetings  are  conducted  is  of  great 
importance. 

A  chairman  may  preside  over  two  kinds  of  meetings,  one  in 
which  the  members  of  the  audience  engage  in  discussion,  and 
the  other  in  which  they  have  no  part  except  to  listen  to  one  or 
more  speakers.  We  shall  first  consider  the  chairmanship  of  a 
deliberative  body. 

Chairmanship  of  a  Deliberative  Body 

There  are  two  kinds  of  deliberative  meetings :  one,  such  as 
a  board  of  directors,  assembles  to  transact  business ;  the  other 
is  called  together  merely  to  exchange  opinion.  Thus,  in  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  the  president 
presides  over  business  meetings,  but  chairmen  are  appointed 
by  him  to  take  charge  of  discussion  groups  ranging  from  small 
sectional  discussions  to  meetings  of  the  entire  convention.  By 
this  arrangement  the  president  is  released  for  larger  duties  and 
for  general  supervision  of  the  convention.  In  all  instances 
the  president  or  chairman  should  be  carefully  selected  to  per- 
form the  actual  duties  of  his  office,  whether  to  guide  an 
organization  in  transacting  business,  or  to  preside  over  discus- 
sion. Too  often  leaders  are  given  an  office  merely  because 
they  are  "good  fellows."  Such  carelessness  in  elections  is 
responsible  for  the  inefficiency  of  many  organizations. 
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In  a  deliberative  body,  the  chairman  has  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  organization  proceeds  toward  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  Under  no  circumstances  does  the  chairman,  as  an 
official,  participate  in  the  argument  or  attempt  to  mould  the  will 
of  the  meeting  to  his  own  desires  He  is  bound  by  the  tradi- 
tions and  rules  of  his  office  to  take  the  attitude  that  after 
thorough  discussion  the  compiled  opinion  of  the  group  is  the 
wisest  judgment.  And  so,  although  the  chairman  is  really  a 
member  of  the  group,  he  is  selected  to  perform  a  special  func- 
tion that  automatically  removes  him  from  the  group. 

Preparation  for  the  Meeting. — In  small  meetings,  the  most 
satisfactory  seating  arrangement  is  for  the  group  to  be  around 
a  table.  As  meetings  grow  larger,  however,  this  becomes 
impractical.  The  best  form  then  is  a  semicircle  or  hollow 
square  with  the  chairman  well  out  toward  the  center  so  that 
there  are  members  seated,  not  only  in  front  of  him,  but  to  his 
extreme  right  and  left.  Even  though  there  are  thousands  in 
the  audience,  as  at  a  national  political  convention,  this  is  still 
the  most  desirable  form.  If  there  are  several  hundred  members 
or  more,  it  is  customary  to  call  to  the  front  any  one  who  is 
about  to  make  extended  remarks.  Besides  giving  attention  to 
the  seating  arrangement,  the  chairman  should  make  sure  of 
other  janitorial  services,  such  as  seeing  that  the  building  is 
open  at  the  right  time  and  is  well  heated  and  ventilated.  If 
there  is  need  for  a  blackboard,  projection  lantern,  or  other 
equipment,  it  should  be  provided  and  tested  carefully  in  advance. 
The  chairman  ought  always  to  assure  himself  that  there  will  be 
no  unnecessary  interruption  of  proceedings.  It  may  seem 
superfluous  to  mention  these  things,  but  meetings  are  often 
made  ineffective  by  such  carelessness. 

Misunderstandings  as  to  the  time  or  place  of  meeting  should 
be  guarded  against,  but  if  the  members  are  late  in  arriving 
there  are  usually  ways  by  which  the  time  may  be  used  profitably, 
such  as  in  an  informal  discussion  of  some  policy  or  of  plans 
for  future  activity.  In  this  way  those  who  are  present  do  not 
seem  to  be  wasting  time,  and  late-comers  get  the  impression  that 
they  have  missed  something.     As  soon  as  a  quorum  is  present 
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the  meeting  may  begin  in  a  formal  manner,  although  it  is  often 
preferable  to  pass  gradually  into  the  formal  business  meeting 
without  any  definite  break. 

One  of  the  chairman's  important  duties  is  to  secure  data 
and  expert  opinion.  If  the  dramatic  club  is  to  consider  ways 
of  advertising,  the  chairman  can  find  out  the  advertising  rates 
in  the  newspapers,  how  much  it  would  cost  to  print  window 
cards,  to  paint  various  kinds  of  signs,  or  to  send  letters  through 
the  mail.  Such  information  enables  the  group  to  proceed  with 
a  measure  of  intelligence.  Another  method  of  furnishing  such 
data,  and  one  which  stimulates  activity  among  members,  is  to 
ask  others  to  investigate  various  sources  of  information  and 
come  prepared  to  present  their  findings.  An  excellent  way  of 
securing  information  is  to  ask  an  expert  to  attend  the  meeting. 
If  the  discussion  involves  advertising  it  is  useful  to  invite  to 
the  meeting  some  one  who  is  engaged  professionally  in  such 
work.  Or,  perhaps,  in  making  arrangements  to  have  several 
hundred  people  transported  some  distance,  it  may  be  useful  to 
invite  an  official  connected  with  a  transportation  company. 

Before  going  into  a  meeting,  the  chairman  should  have 
definitely  in  mind  the  items  to  be  taken  up.  The  order  of 
business,  as  presented  in  the  previous  chapter,  provides  the 
general  outline.  But  under  each  of  the  general  heads  the  chair- 
man should  know  the  specific  items  to  be  considered  and  the 
order  in  which  they  should  come.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  trust  to 
memory.  During  the  meeting  he  should  have  before  him  a 
list  of  the  various  items  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  general 
order  of  business. 

Qualifications  of  the  Chairman. — The  most  important  per- 
sonal qualification  of  the  chairman  is  that  he  should  be  able 
to  plan  ahead  of  the  group.  While  discussion  is  going  on  he 
must  be  thinking  not  only  of  what  is  being  said,  but  also  of  such 
things  as, 

Will  we  be  able  to  get  through  all  our  business  and  finish  on 

time? 
Has  everything  been  said  on  this  subject  that  should  be  said? 
Are  there  others  who  should  be  called  on  ? 
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Is  it  time  to  put  the  motion  ? 

Is  this  motion  consistent  with  other  previous  action  of  the 

group  ? 
Does  the  group  need  additional  information  before  voting? 
Do  we  have  enough  funds  in  the  treasury  for  this  enterprise? 
Should  I  ask  the  organization  to  elect  a  committee  or  should 

I  consent  to  appoint  one  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 

project? 
If  it  is  obvious  the  majority  are  not  willing  to  vote  what  is 

the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the  motion? 

Because  in  most  instances  the  chairman  has  already  given 
much  consideration  to  the  problems  before  the  group,  and 
because  he  can  plainly  see  that  the  organization  must  inevitably 
take  a  certain  course  of  action,  he  is  likely  to  become  impatient 
at  stupid  questions  and  clearly  untenable  suggestions.  But  such 
inefficiency  is  the  price  of  democracy.  The  membership  have 
the  right  to  make  mistakes  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
Therefore,  the  chairman  must  be  patient  and  let  the  whole 
group  work  its  way  through.  If  the  chairman  is  disappointed 
by  the  action  of  the  group  he  must  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  without  giving  evidence  of  his  feeling.  After  all,  the 
chairman  is  elected  to  help  the  group  find  their  wants;  he  is 
not  delegated  with  the  responsibility  of  making  the  decision. 
In  a  pure  democracy,  this  seems  the  best  way  of  making  decisions. 

The  final  quality  of  a  good  chairman  is  a  liveliness  or  anima- 
tion which  will  keep  every  one  in  the  meeting  interested  and 
alert.  This  animation  is  carried  chiefly  through  the  two  media 
of  delivery,  voice  and  action.  A  mumbling,  hesitant  chairman 
is  condemned  at  once  to  failure.  The  inexperienced  chairman, 
as  he  takes  the  chair,  is  likely  to  give  a  timid  rap  of  the  gavel 
that  will  not  immediately  stop  the  random  activity  of  the  group. 
But  when  the  skilled  chairman  steps  to  the  platform  and  raps 
upon  the  table  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  and  then  he  continues  to  hold  it.  The 
larger  the  meeting  and  the  more  disturbance  there  is,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  energy  demanded  of  the  chairman  in 
calling  the  meeting  to  order.    At  any  time  during  the  meeting 
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when  the  attention  of  the  group  is  wavering,  he  may  call  every 
one  to  the  consideration  of  the  business  at  hand  by  the  liveliness 
with  which  he  conducts  himself.  If  the  discussion  is  dull,  the 
chairman  might  rise  in  a  lively,  dominant  manner,  and,  with 
a  stronger  voice  than  he  ordinarily  uses,  make  such  a  sugges- 
tion as,  "There  are  two  people  that  I  believe  this  group  would 
like  to  hear  from  before  we  vote — Andrews  and  Lorens.  I'm 
going  to  give  them  two  minutes  apiece,  and  then,  if  there  aren't 
any  objections,  I'll  call  for  a  vote.  All  right,  Mr.  Andrews!" 
By  such  use  of  liveliness  in  manner  and  voice  the  chairman  may 
succeed  in  keeping  a  group  close  to  the  work  at  hand. 

In  summary  let  it  be  said  that  a  good  chairman  is  master  of 
the  situation.  He  knows  what  the  organization  has  done,  what 
its  policies  have  been,  who  have  been  good  workers  in  the 
organization,  who  the  officers  are  and  their  duties,  what  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  and  what  their  functions  are,  what 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  organization  is,  what  place 
in  the  community  it  holds,  and  the  attitude  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  (as  well  as  the  public  in  general)  toward 
the  work  and  function  of  the  group — all  these  things  an 
efficient  chairman  should  know. 

Presiding  over  a  Meeting. — An  organization  is  somewhat 
like  a  household.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  perhaps  spirited  argument,  but  any 
deep-seated  antagonism  or  personal  animosity  should  never  be 
permitted  in  an  open  meeting.  If  such  a  spirit  begins  to  develop, 
the  chairman  should  attempt  by  all  means  to  avoid  it.  In  most 
cases  it  is  best  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  controversial 
subject.  Outside  the  meeting,  perhaps,  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
turbance may  be  dealt  with  separately  and  a  conciliation  effected. 
Whenever  any  bitterness  actually  comes  to  the  surface  and 
is  openly  acknowledged  it  is  likely  to  constitute  an  almost 
permanent  rupture  in  the  organization.  In  some  situations  the 
chairman  may  even  go  to  the  extreme  of  declaring  a  meeting 
adjourned  if  he  sees  a  quarrel  arising.  A  smoother  way  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty  would  be  to  see  that  some  one  in 
the  group  found  a  reason  for  adjournment.    After  adjournment 
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the  chairman  should  attempt  to  work  out  a  compromise  or  agree- 
ment between  the  leader  of  one  faction  and  the  leader  of  the 
other.  This  is  the  way  by  which  national  political  conventions 
arrive  at  a  choice  of  candidate. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  bitter  quarrel  breaks  out,  nor  even  a 
feeling  of  suppressed  animosity,  but  the  chairman  can  do  much 
in  every  organization  and  in  every  meeting  to  increase  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  occasion,  the  loyalty  of  the  members,  and  the 
pervading  spirit  of  happy  and  successful  cooperation.  It  is 
more  dependent  on  his  manner  and  wholesome  attitude  than 
upon  what  he  says.  If  the  chairman  does  his  work  well,  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  can  be  made  friendly  as  well  as  business- 
like. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  dead  quiet  in  a  meeting.  In 
order  to  transact  business  efficiently  it  is  necessary  to  have  at 
least  some  freedom,  such  as  whispering,  the  passing  of  books  or 
papers,  and  the  occasional  movement  of  individuals.  The  chair- 
man should  talk  loudly  and  clearly  enough  to  be  heard  above 
such  ordinary  confusion.  If  the  group  becomes  too  noisy  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  business  the  chairman  may  secure  order 
by  more  vigorous  control — a  stronger,  more  compelling  voice, 
and  a  quicker,  more  incisive  manner.  If  this  is  not  enough  to 
bring  about  order,  the  chairman  may  call  for  order,  which 
should  of  course  be  done  in  a  pleasant  manner. 

In  almost  every  meeting  there  are  those  who  seldom  volun- 
teer to  take  part.  If  they  are  constantly  ignored  they  will  soon 
be  lost  from  the  organization  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  complimented  by  being  asked  to  state  their  opinions. 
In  this  manner,  they  become  more  closely  bound  to  the  group 
and  may  eventually  become  dependable  wheel  horses  of  the 
organization.  Such  hesitant  individuals  may  be  called  on  by 
name,  or,  they  may  respond  if  the  chairman  looks  encouragingly 
at  them,  or  if  he  says  something  like,  "I'm  sure  we  ought  to 
hear  from  more  people  on  this.     Let's  have  your  opinions." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  every  organization  there  are 
individuals  who  like  to  speak  more  often  and  at  greater  length 
than  is  compatible  with  efficiency  and  with  the  wishes  of  other 
members.     Such  individuals  should  be  restrained  as  diplomat!- 
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cally  as  possible.  A  skilful  chairman  can  usually  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  participation  and  prevent  them 
from  monopolizing  the  discussion.  They  always  betray  on  their 
faces  the  fact  they  are  about  to  arise.  As  soon  as  the  chairman 
sees  this,  he  may  say  something  himself  till  he  sees  another 
person  about  to  arise,  or  he  may  call  on  some  other  individuals. 
If  he  is  resourceful,  he  can  always  inject  something  ahead  of 
the  member  who  is  so  anxious  to  talk.  Another  way  of  limiting 
the  time  of  such  individuals  is  to  announce  that  a  time  limit  will 
be  imposed  on  each  speaker.  By  such  various  methods  a  chair- 
man can  prevent  an  individual  from  talking  too  much. 

A  chairman  will  often  observe  efforts  of  a  minority  group 
trying  to  force  a  proposal  upon  the  group  and  using  such 
strategies  as  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  "Informal  Discussion." 
If  he  can  see  no  unfortunate  results  he  should  put  nothing  in 
their  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sees  that  the  proposal  is 
questionable  or  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  lethargy 
of  the  other  members,  he  should  delay  action  by  one  means  or 
another  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  every  one  realizes 
the  full  import  of  the  motion  and  is  ready  to  vote  intelligently. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  chairman  is  to 
direct  the  discussion  into  profitable  channels.  If  the  group  is 
making  little  progress,  he  may  well  state  briefly  such  things  as, 

The  general  problem  before  the  meeting. 

What  seems  to  be  generally  admitted. 

What  has  already  been  determined. 

What  yet  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  next  immediate  consideration  to  be  taken  up. 

For  example,  if  the  discussion  wanders  away  from  the  problem 
at  hand  he  may  make  such  a  statement  as,  "I  think  we  ought  to 

give  more  consideration  to What  is  your 

opinion  of  that,  Miss  Brown?"  Thus,  the  consideration  of  the 
group  is  brought  back  to  the  point  of  departure,  and  by  asking 
some  one  specifically  to  speak,  the  continuity  of  the  discussion 
is  immediately  resumed. 

When  it  is  evident  to  the  chairman  that  a  point  has  been 
reached  at  which  no  further  progress  can  be  made  until  there 
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is  a  definite  motion  or  some  change  made  in  the  motion  under 
consideration,  he  should  indicate  that  he  would  like  to  hear  a 
motion  covering  the  discussion,  and  may  go  so  far  as  to  ask 
some  one  to  frame  a  proposal  embodying  the  opinion  of  the 
group  as  expressed  in  the  discussion.  If  the  motion  does  not 
seem  well  framed,  he  may  call  attention  to  the  defects  and  ask 
if  some  one  desires  to  make  an  amendment,  or  if  the  mover 
wishes  to  modify  his  motion  with  the  consent  of  the  second. 
If,  however,  there  is  no  such  amendment  or  substitute  motion, 
he  must  put  the  motion  as  originally  made. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  see  that  something  is  being 
accomplished  every  moment.  Sometimes  an  organization  drifts 
into  a  discussion  of  a  matter  that  is  entirely  beside  the  point. 
The  chairman  may  stop  the  discussion  or  gracefully  draw  it 
into  a  worth-while  channel.  At  other  times  the  whole  organiza- 
tion may  involve  itself  in  a  matter  that  can  be  dealt  with  better 
by  a  committee.  To  all  such  things  the  chairman  should  be 
much  alive. 

The  chairman  should  strike  a  happy  medium  between  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of  the  members  and  getting  work  done 
quickly.  Mere  matters  of  form  may  be  quickly  dispensed  with ; 
some  of  them  ignored  perhaps,  and  others  passed  without  the 
formality  of  a  motion,  the  chairman  merely  asking  the  group  to 
give  their  general  "consent."  But  on  questions  on  which  there 
is  doubt,  the  deliberations  should  continue  until  every  aspect  of 
the  situation  has  been  examined. 

The  function  of  the  chairman  is  not  to  argue,  but  rather  to 
referee  or  act  as  moderator  of  the  argument.  In  small  organi- 
zations, the  chairman  may  occasionally  contribute  his  opinion, 
but  never  with  the  appearance  of  "taking  sides."  No  efficient 
chairman  either  in  a  large  or  small  organization  can  afford  to 
favor  any  faction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chairman  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  problem  than  any  one  else  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  sees  that  a  mistake  is  being  made,  he  may  say  that  he  is 
sorry  to  have  to  participate  in  the  discussion,  but  that  he  feels 
it  is  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  Then  from  the  mate- 
rial he  presents  it  should  be  obvious  that  he  has  been  thoroughly 
justified  in  expressing  himself.  In  large  and  very  formal  groups 
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he  does  this  by  asking  some  other  member  to  take  the  chair 
while  he  seats  himself  among  the  membership.  He  then  asks 
for  recognition  from  the  temporary  chairman  and  makes  his 
speech  just  as  though  he  were  an  ordinary  member.  After  he 
is  finished  he  may  remain  on  the  floor  to  take  part  in  debate  or 
he  may  again  take  the  chair.  In  ordinary  groups,  however,  this 
is  not  done  in  so  formal  a  manner. 

While  conducting  business  a  chairman  should  usually  stand, 
unless  it  is  a  small  group  in  which  business  is  conducted  infor- 
mally, or  unless  some  other  person  is  given  the  floor  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  as  for  a  long  speech  or  to  make  a  report. 
Whenever  the  meeting  seems  to  be  degenerating  or  business  is 
not  going  forward  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  chairman  will 
find  it  easier  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  if  he  rises. 

The  Chairmanship  of  a  Public  Speaking  Program 

In  a  great  many  instances,  chairmen  are  in  charge  of  meet- 
ings in  which  there  is  no  direct  audience  participation.  The  de- 
mands are  obviously  quite  different  from  those  which  are  made 
on  the  chairman  presiding  over  a  business  meeting  or  discus- 
sion group.  This  kind  of  an  affair  calls  for  the  convention- 
alized courtesies  of  the  platform,  as  well  as  for  the  common 
courtesies  expected  in  ordinary  human  relationships. 

Invitations  to  Speak. — In  securing  speakers,  it  is  desirable 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding. 
In  addition,  the  speaker  should  be  informed  of  facts  about 
which  he  may  fail  to  ask — information  which  might  affect  his 
preparation  in  one  way  or  another.  Such  details  often  have 
considerable  bearing  on  the  effect  of  the  speech.  To  achieve 
these  ends  smoothly,  it  is  preferable  that  the  person  tendering 
the  invitation  give  most  of  the  information  about  the  coming 
occasion.  Before  completing  an  invitation  to  speak  the  follow- 
ing points  should  be  clear : 

1.  The  time  limit  for  the  speech  should  be  understood.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  close  the  meeting  at  a  certain  time  considerable  empha- 
sis should  be  given  this  point,  particularly  if  it  is  thought  that  the 
speaker  has  any  inclination  to  extend  his  remarks  unduly.    If  others 
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are  on  the  program  the  time  to  be  allotted  each  should  be  distinctly 
stated  at  the  time  of  invitation. 

2.  Speakers  almost  always  want  to  know  what  subject  would 
be  best  for  them  to  use.  In  this  connection,  a  chairman  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  group  can  usually  offer  suggestions  that  are 
really  helpful  to  the  speaker;  if  the  speaker  is  assured  that  the 
audience  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  topic,  he  will  be  more  likely 
to  approach  the  occasion  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  When  the 
speaker  is  asked  to  deal  with  a  topic  which  is  prescribed  for  him  he 
should  be  given  a  careful  and  full  statement  of  just  what  is  desired. 
Otherwise,  when  he  gets  by  himself,  his  preparation  may  lead  him 
far  astray. 

3.  If  others  are  to  appear  on  the  program  with  him  he  should 
know  who  they  are,  what  their  topics  are,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  will  be  called  to  speak.  It  is  also  helpful  to  let  him  know -who 
will  be  the  presiding  officer. 

4.  The  exact  place  and  time  of  meeting  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

5.  The  speaker  should  be  told  who  will  meet  him,  or  to  whom  he 
should  report  on  arrival.  It  is  preferable  that  this  be  the  same 
person  who  extends  the  invitation. 

6.  Along  with  these  things,  the  speaker  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  audience  will  receive  him  with  enthusiastic  appreciation  rather 
than  allowing  him  to  feel  that  he  is  being  invited  only  because  some 
one  has  to  be  asked  and  he  is  the  most  easily  accessible. 

The  Setting. — If  the  room  is  hot  and  stuffy,  if  the  audience 
are  seated  in  the  back  rows  of  the  auditorium,  if  they  are  weary 
from  long  sitting — in  short,  if  the  general  situation  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  the  speaker  will  be  correspondingly  handicapped. 

The  "setting,"  as  the  term  is  used,  is  the  physical  situation 
affecting  the  audience,  the  speaker,  and  the  relation  between 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  who  is  responsible  for  the  best 
possible  circumstances  under  which  speaking  may  be  done. 
Some  things  may  be  done  by  a  member  of  the  audience,  others 
by  the  custodian  of  the  building,  but  the  chairman  is  ultimately 
responsible.  Any  skilful  chairman  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
see  that  the  setting  is  as  helpful  as  possible  toward  securing  a 
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satisfactory  hearing  of  the  speech,  and  if  in  the  nature  of  the 
situation  he  cannot  attend  to  it,  he  should  do  what  he  can  to 
see  that  some  one  else  takes  care  of  such  responsibilities. 

The  choice  of  the  auditorium  is  the  first  important  item.  A 
small  room  well  filled  is  better  than  a  large  hall  with  the  same 
audience  scattered  over  it.  Plan  the  meeting  for  a  room  which 
one  may  reasonably  believe  will  be  comfortably  filled. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  hall  of  the  right  size,  the  audience 
will  invariably  drift  into  the  back  seats.  A  speaker  of  any 
experience  knows  the  difficulty  of  speaking  over  a  great  ex- 
panse of  empty  seats  to  individuals  scattered  in  the  rear  of  the 
room.  To  prevent  this,  some  one  should  request  the  audience, 
as  they  enter,  to  take  front  seats.  Or,  after  they  are  seated,  they 
may  be  asked  to  come  forward.  The  chairman  may  do  this 
from  the  platform,  but  it  is  preferable  for  some  one  else  to  go 
into  the  audience  and  ask  all  those  behind  a  certain  row  to  move 
forward.  He  may  do  this  by  taking  a  station  in  the  aisle,  facing 
the  rear,  and  saying,  "Will  all  those  seated  behind  this  row 
please  come  forward?"  This  may  usually  be  done  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  those  already  seated  well  forward. 

Ventilation  and  heating  are  important  factors.  In  the  days 
following  the  Civil  War,  when  lecturers  were  very  popular, 
one  of  the  experienced  managers  was  accustomed  to  visit  the 
"opera  house"  during  the  afternoon  preceding  the  lecture  of 
his  celebrity  to  see  whether  or  not  the  windows  could  be  opened. 
Frequently  they  were  nailed  shut,  and,  in  such  cases,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  bricks  through  them.  It  may  have  been  hard 
on  the  "opera  house,"  but  it  was  a  safeguard  against  a  stuffy 
auditorium.  If  the  air  is  bad,  or  if  the  room  is  excessively  hot, 
even  the  best  speaker  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  good  account 
of  himself.  Both  he  and  his  audience  become  dulled ;  and  the 
most  skilful  psychological  appeal  is  helpless  before  the  adverse 
facts  of  physiological  discomfort. 

In  rooms  not  designed  for  use  as  auditoriums  there  may  be 
seats  from  which  people  cannot  see  the  speaker.  This  often 
happens  when  speaking  in  private  homes.  Sometimes  a  read- 
justment of  either  speaker  or  audience  may  improve  the  situ- 
ation.   The  place  in  which  the  speaker  is  to  stand  and  the  way 
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in  which  members  of  the  audience  are  arranged  should  be  care- 
fully planned.  The  more  nearly  they  are  in  front  of  the  speaker 
the  better,  for  the  full  effect  of  a  speech  is  lost  when  members 
of  the  audience  tend  to  encircle  him. 

In  case  there  is  a  speaker's  stand,  it  is  well  to  see  that  it 
does  not  obstruct  too  much  of  the  view  which  the  audience  may 
have  of  the  speaker.  Sometimes  a  short  man  behind  an  enor- 
mously high  pulpit,  on  which  there  is  a  Bible  several  inches 
thick,  may  show  little  more  than  his  head  to  the  audience.  It 
will  help  to  remove  the  Bible.  If  there  are  only  fifty  people  in 
an  auditorium  of  five  thousand  seats,  it  is  entirely  ineffective  to 
remain  on  the  platform  far  removed  from  them.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  speaker  should  leave  the  platform  and  come 
down  nearer  the  listeners. 

Footlights  are  always  undesirable  because  they  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  speaker  to  watch  his  audience.  But  it  is  well  to 
have  plenty  of  light  on  the  face  of  the  speaker.  In  daytime, 
this  usually  presents  no  difficulty;  but  in  the  unfortunate 
arrangement  of  artificial  lighting,  part  or  all  of  the  speaker's 
face  may  be  in  a  dense  shadow,  particularly  if  a  strong  light 
is  suspended  above  the  speaker's  platform.  Sometimes  this  may 
be  avoided  either  by  standing  farther  back  or  by  turning  off  the 
light  and  depending  entirely  on  the  lights  in  the  main  part  of 
the  auditorium.  A  skilful  speaker  pays  attention  to  such  things 
and  makes  the  best  of  a  badly  lighted  platform. 

In  most  of  the  instances  pointed  out  in  this  section  some  one 
other  than  the  speaker  should  be  able  to  meet  the  situation, 
because  it  is  usually  awkward  and  distracting  to  have  him  give 
his  attention  to  such  matters.  The  chairman  should  feel 
responsibility  in  such  cases ;  he  should  either  prevent  the  difficul- 
ties, or  take  care  of  them  with  the  least  possible  disturbance. 

Courtesies  of  the  Platform. — The  chairman  usually  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  host  to  the  speaker.  He  should  be  present  to 
meet  the  arriving  speaker  or  to  see  that  some  one  is  responsible 
for  that  courtesy.  If  there  are  several  speakers  on  the  program, 
or  if  there  are  others  present  to  whom  the  speaker  should  be 
introduced,  the  chairman  sees  that  such  introductions  are  made. 
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In  going  on  the  platform,  the  chairman  always  allows  the 
others  to  precede  him.  The  center  chair  should  be  left  for  the 
chairman.  It  is  proper  for  him  to  use  this  chair  throughout  the 
program,  or,  after  having  introduced  the  speaker,  he  may  take 
another  seat.  In  such  an  instance  the  speaker  may  take  the 
center  chair  at  the  close  of  his  address.  In  theory,  the  center 
is  to  be  occupied  by  the  individual  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  meeting.  If  the  situation  is  such  that  the  chairman  turns 
over  the  entire  meeting  to  the  speaker  he  may  well  abandon 
the  center  chair.  If  the  speaker  contributes  only  a  part  of  a 
program  the  chairman  should  continue  to  use  the  center  chair. 

If  several  people  are  to  walk  onto  the  platform  those  who 
go  first  should  remain  standing  till  every  one  is  at  his  place.  If 
it  is  not  time  to  begin  the  program,  the  chairman  takes  his  seat, 
but  usually  he  will  go  immediately  to  the  speaker's  stand. 

After  the  speaker  has  concluded,  the  chairman  should  usually 
make  a  few  graceful  comments  upon  the  speech;  for  it  seems 
abrupt  and  discourteous  to  introduce  immediately  an  entirely 
different  subject.  But  it  is  likewise  undesirable  to  pass  com- 
pliments so  extreme  that  every  one,  even  the  speaker,  knows 
they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  But,  of  course,  the  greater  the 
applause,  the  warmer  may  be  the  words  of  appreciation.  It  is 
possible  to  say  something  about  the  speaker  or  his  speech  with- 
out making  exaggerated  compliments.  For  example,  some 
statement  the  speaker  has  made,  an  illustration  he  has  given,  or 
a  fact  he  has  mentioned,  may  be  singled  out  and  repeated  with 
evident  appreciation  and  application  to  the  audience. 

The  person  in  charge  of  a  meeting  may  be  called  "Mr.  Chair- 
man," "Mr.  President,"  "Mr.  Moderator,"  or  some  other 
appropriate  title.  Only  in  very  informal  meetings  may  he  be 
addressed  by  name.  Women  are  given  the  title  "Madame"  in 
such  phrases  as  "Madame  Chairman,"  or  "Madame  President." 
This  is  the  case  even  though  she  is  unmarried.  "Madame,"  as 
it  is  here  used,  means  not  a  state  of  matrimony,  but  rather  its 
traditional  meaning ;  a  woman  in  authority.  A  married  woman 
in  France  has  come  to  be  called  "Madame"  because  she  has 
charge  of  a  home.  Any  woman  who  has  authority  over  an 
organization  or  meeting  is  properly  addressed  as  "Madame." 
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The  Speaker's  Recognition  of  the  Chairman  and  the 

Audience 

After  the  speaker  is  introduced  he  should  rise,  and  before 
leaving  his  chair,  address  the  chairman  in  a  simple  unaffected 
manner ;  and  then  proceed  to  the  speaker's  stand.  In  the  minds 
of  young  speakers  there  is  frequently  a  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  audience  should  be  recognized,  as  for 
example,  in  saying  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen."  There  are 
instances  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  this  amenity, 
but  some  speakers  are  inclined  to  omit  it  too  frequently.  In 
the  salutation  it  is  well  to  strike  the  keynote  of  one's  attitude 
toward  the  audience.  If  it  is  an  informal  occasion  you  may 
use  an  intimate  phrase;  or  you  may  even  weave  the  salutation 
into  the  first  sentence,  as,  "Well,  folks,  I  wonder  how  many 
of  you  remember  the  first  Armistice  celebration  in  191 8." 

Do  not  divide  the  audience  into  several  groups  and  address 
each  separately  as  was  once  the  custom :  "Students,  Members 
of  the  Faculty,  Parents,  and  Friends  of  Moreville  College." 
Nor  should  the  salutation  be  a  long  drawn  out  and  pretentious 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen !"  However,  there  is  nothing  undesir- 
able about  saying  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  if  it  is  done  in  an 
informal  manner.  The  single  word,  "Friends,"  is  sometimes 
highly  satisfactory,  although  by  itself  it  is  somewhat  abrupt. 
There  is  no  harm  in  lengthening  the  phrase  by  saying,  "Friends 
of  Moreville  College."  The  salutation  should  in  no  way  call 
attention  to  itself.  It  is  not  even  essential  that  it  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  entire  audience.  A  restrained  salutation  may 
be  used  to  quiet  an  audience,  for  they  will  try  to  hear  what  is 
being  said.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  salutation  will  also 
command  attention ;  or  a  pause  immediately  after  the  salutation 
may  accomplish  the  same  result. 

In  concluding  a  speech,  do  not  say,  "I  thank  you."  There 
is  often  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced  speaker  that 
he  should  do  something  more  than  merely  stop.  An  appearance 
of  abruptness  may  be  avoided  by  the  way  in  which  the  last  few 
sentences  are  uttered ;  by  their  rhythm  and  inflection  they  should 
indicate  that  the  speech  is  nearly  ended. 
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Obligations  of  the  Audience 

In  a  public  speaking  program  members  of  the  audience  have 
obligations  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  speaker.  It  would  be 
unfortunate,  indeed,  if  a  student  were  to  go  through  an  elemen- 
tary course  in  public  speaking  without  realizing  his  obligations 
as  a  member  of  an  audience. 

One  should  realize  that,  except  for  extremely  large  audi- 
ences, no  one  is  hidden  from  the  speaker.  It  is  true  that  as 
long  as  you  are  doing  what  the  rest  of  the  audience  are  doing, 
you  will  be  inconspicuous.  But  just  as  soon  as  you  do  any- 
thing unusual,  the  eye  of  the  speaker  will  be  upon  you.  A  smile, 
shaking  the  head,  a  cynical  look,  a  whisper  to  your  neighbor, 
going  to  sleep — all  such  things  are  quickly  observed  by  every 
good  speaker.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  speaker  to  make  such  a 
remark  as,  ' 'There  was  only  one  man  I  couldn't  convince,"  or, 
"Two  whispering  girls  bothered  me  so  much  I  wanted  to  stop 
and  tell  them  to  get  out."  You  cannot  hide  from  a  good  speaker. 
He  watches  his  audience  very  carefully,  even  to  the  observation 
of  facial  expression. 

Take  seats  well  down  .toward  the  front  without  being  driven 
forward ;  you  help  the  speaker  by  so  doing.  But  if  you  arrive 
late,  avoid  interrupting  the  meeting.  Remain  outside  or  in  the 
back  of  the  room  until  an  opportune  time  presents  itself  for 
taking  a  better  seat.  This  courtesy  applies  in  the  speech  class- 
room as  well.  If  you  come  in  while  one  of  your  classmates  is 
giving  a  speech,  you  should  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible, 
preferably  waiting  outside  until  he  has  finished. 

It  is  possible  to  refrain  from  most  tendencies  to  cough.  By 
swallowing  vigorously  one  can  usually  prevent  coughing  en- 
tirely or  delay  it  until  there  is  laughter  or  applause  so  that  it 
may  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  speech. 

Above  all,  give  the  speaker  your  whole  attention  in  a  sym- 
pathetic manner.  Encourage  him  by  appropriate  applause,  and 
do  your  part  to  make  it  spontaneous  and  vigorous.  Speakers 
are  pleased  to  have  in  their  audiences  those  individuals  who  seem 
to  understand  and  appreciate  everything.  They  are  grateful  to 
such  listeners  and  remember  them. 
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"IDEALS  OF  1917" 
By  Leland  Austin 

On  April  second,  1917,  the  whole  world  turned  its  attention  from 
the  struggling  armies  of  Europe  to  listen  to  a  speech — a  speech 
given  by  President  Wilson  to  Congress.  It  was  an  outstanding 
world  event.  The  audience  encircling  the  President  was  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  assemblages  ever  gathered,  ambassadors  of  all  the 
leading  nations,  diplomats  and  Congressmen.  Beyond  the  historic 
walls  of  our  national  capitol  listened  a  hundred  million  American 
people.  The  ocean  cables  were  waiting  to  spread  the  message  of 
our  President  instantaneously  to  all  the  world.  It  was  a  momentous 
occasion  and  we  Americans  were  putting  our  best  into  it.  We  had 
a  great  President — perhaps  the  most  scholarly  man  ever  elected  to 
that  office.  He  was  not  a  man  to  jump  at  conclusions,  nor  to  act 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  His  speech  had  been  prepared 
by  his  own  keen  and  analytical  mind.  At  his  elbow  were  advisers 
and  secretaries  by  the  score  and  his  speech  doubtless  had  been  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  men  about  him.  They  had  passed  a  favorable 
opinion.  The  speech  was  ready,  faultless  in  historical  background, 
accurate  in  every  detail,  and  powerful  in  logic. 

At  ten  minutes  past  eight  the  door  of  the  House  swung  open  and 
President  Wilson  was  ushered  in  by  Chief  Justice  Taf  t.  And  there 
he  gave  his  speech — he  laid  down  the  best  reasons  that  intelligent 
America  could  offer  for  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  The 
nation,  even  the  world,  accepted  them  as  standards  of  righteous- 
ness and  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  war.  The  war  was  won 
and  now  ten  years  after  the  victory  we  may  well  take  an  inventory 
of  its  accomplishments. 

Four  leading  reasons  were  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  speech  for  our  declaration  of  war,  four  evils  which  we  were 
to  overcome  by  going  to  war.    Those  four  reasons  were :  first,  to 
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crush  militarism ;  second,  this  is  a  war  to  end  war ;  third,  to  make 
treaties  sacred,  and  fourth,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy. 
These  four  purposes  which  he  set  out  to  accomplish  were  certainly 
the  noblest  of  ideals.  There  is  no  denying  the  desire  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  serve  humanity.  But  the  question  is,  did  the  war  accom- 
plish those  ends  ? 

President  Wilson  led  us  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
militarism.  We  American  people  sincerely  believed  that  by  destroy- 
ing Germany  we  could  accomplish  that  end.  But  the  surprising 
fact  is  that  since  the  close  of  the  world  war  eleven  more  nations 
have  subscribed  to  compulsory  military  training  and  today  thirty- 
two  nations  force  their  young  men  to  carry  arms.  The  military 
forces  of  the  world  are  greater  today  than  they  were  in  1914.  The 
war  not  only  failed  to  rid  the  world  of  militarism,  but  we  ourselves 
have  fallen  victim  of  the  very  disease  we  sought  to  cure.  The 
United  States  is  far  more  militaristic  than  she  was  before  the  war. 
Since  the  Armistice  we  have  intervened  with  our  marines  on  four- 
teen different  occasions  to  establish  financial  or  political  control  in 
smaller  countries.  Last  year  670  native  Nicaraguans  were  killed 
and  1300  severely  injured  by  United  States  marines  in  our  attempt 
to  extend  military  control  over  Nicaragua.  Thus  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  only  militarism  we  destroyed  was  that  of  Ger- 
many, while  our  own  and  that  of  our  allies  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

The  second  reason  advanced  by  our  executive  was  that  it  was  a 
"War  to  end  War."  How  prized  those  words  were  and  how  often 
quoted !  But  before  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed,  Russia 
and  Poland  started  a  new  war.  Then  Greece  and  Turkey  began 
hostilities.  Spain  and  France  carried  on  a  long  and  costly  war 
against  the  Riff  tribes.  These  are  only  a  few,  for  John  Carter  in 
his  book,  "Man  is  War,"  says  that  since  1918  there  have  been  nearly 
"forty  little  wars."  Today,  China,  India,  and  Nicaragua  are  being 
subjected  to  invasion,  rebellion,  and  suppression  by  military  forces 
until  of  a  truth,  the  world  is  not  as  peaceful  as  it  was  before  the 
war.  So  the  excellent  slogan,  "This  is  a  war  to  end  war"  has  be- 
come a  pathetic  absurdity. 

The  third  reason  was  that  it  was  a  "War  to  make  treaties  sacred." 
We  thought  we  were  righting  a  religious  war,  the  results  of  which 
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would  prove  to  the  world  for  all  time  that  a  nation  must  keep  its 
bond.  But  even  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  treaty  which  closed  the 
war  itself,  has  been  flouted  and  ignored.  Nations  have  refused  to 
arbitrate.  The  League  of  Nations,  an  instrument  of  peace,  has  been 
deprived  of  support  until  it  is  now  no  more  than  a  friendly  gesture. 
Great  Britain,  despite  the  protest  of  the  League,  rules  Egypt  and 
India  with  a  steel  grip  of  military  control.  Nations  of  late  have 
deemed  property  rights  of  far  greater  importance  than  lives  or 
treaties.  Even  the  United  States  has  gone  so  far  as  to  junk  the 
South  American  Court  and  has  taken  by  force  that  which  she  could 
not  get  by  arbitration.  In  so  doing,  the  United  States  is  declaring 
to  the  world  that  treaties  are  nothing  but  scraps  of  paper.  Again 
it  is  brought  home  to  us  that  the  war  did  not  make  treaties  sacred, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  four  purposes  we  set  out  to  accomplish. 

But  the  slogan  that  had  the  most  to  do  with  our  entrance  into 
the  war  and  the  one  which  so  many  of  us  believed  was  that  ad- 
vanced by  our  executive  when  he  said,  "Let  us  enter  this  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  growth  of  Democracy  in  Ger- 
many up  to  and  since  the  war.  The  Democratic  party  was  founded 
in  i860 ;  in  1893  it  cast  1,800,000  votes ;  in  1907,  three  million,  and 
in  1912,  four  and  one-half  million.  Projecting  the  normal  growth 
of  the  party,  we  would  find  that  by  1918  the  Democratic  party  would 
have  had  a  majority.  But  the  war  changed  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  in  1922  the  Democratic  party  cast  only  a  million 
and  a  half  votes.  Last  year  the  Democratic  party  revoked  its 
pledge  to  the  support  of  private  property  and  made  overtures  to 
the  Communists  and  Socialists.  So  Democracy  is  a  passing  ideal 
in  Germany,  and  Communism  and  Socialism  are  by  far  more  promi- 
nent words. 

Democracy  has  likewise  received  a  staggering  blow  in  Italy.  In 
1922  Mussolini  rose  from  the  ashes  of  war  that  left  his  country  a 
shattered  clinker  and  marched  with  his  black-shirted  men  to  the 
gates  of  Rome  and  there  amid  showers  of  cheers,  entered  trium- 
phantly into  the  "City  of  Seven  Hills"  and  established  a  Democracy? 
No,  a  Dictatorship.  He  has  built  a  government  in  which  the  glory 
of  the  state  consists  of  obeying  the  iron-rule  of  a  superman,  whose 
ideal  is  that  the  common  people  must  be  scourged  to  dynamic  effort 
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in  order  to  glorify  the  state  and  make  Rome  once  more  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  the  war  making  Italy  safe  for  Democracy, 
the  war  threw  her  into  the  clutches  of  a  military  dictatorship.  Spain 
also  has  a  dictator,  and  Portugal,  her  next  neighbor,  is  being  driven 
to  a  program  of  force.  Turning  to  Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  we 
find  the  situation  daily  becoming  more  impossible.  Roumania  has 
begun  complete  mobilization  of  her  military  forces.  In  Bulgaria 
we  observe  one  military  dictator  driving  another  from  office.  Is 
this  the  kind  of  Democracy  we  had  in  mind  when  we  entered  the 
war? 

France  is  failing  as  a  Democracy.  In  trying  to  maintain  a  large 
army  and  navy  the  treasury  is  being  paralyzed.  The  French  people 
are  unable  to  function  as  a  Democracy  because  of  the  stupendous 
burdens  of  war ;  namely,  finance  and  administration. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  government  in  Europe  besides  the 
dictatorship  that  challenges  Democracy.  Russia  today  possesses 
what  might  be  called  a  glorified  Soviet  Government.  It  stands  like 
a  tripod,  built  upon  three  principles — federal  control  of  industry, 
dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  and  monopoly  of  foreign  trade.  Its 
program  is  one  of  force.  Its  weapons  are  the  censorship  of  speech 
and  press.  If  this  does  not  challenge  the  very  heart  of  Democracy, 
what  does  ?  Yet  not  only  Europe  feels  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  but  900,000,000  people  in  Asia  are  being  swept  into 
the  movement. 

You  remember  Wilson  said,  "Let  us  fight  this  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy,"  yet  today  we  have  dictatorships  in 
Roumania,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Jugoslavia,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  In  Hungary,  scandals  involve  the  highest  placed 
officials,  while  in  Switzerland  the  parliamentary  institution  is  being 
bitterly  assailed.  In  Russia  there  is  Socialism.  Mussolini  typifies 
the  trend  of  government  today  when  he  says,  "I  wipe  my  feet  on 
liberty  and  declare  to  the  world  that  Democracy  is  dead." 

I  have  given  you  the  facts  as  they  are  in  1928.  You  have  seen 
what  the  war  accomplished  and  what  it  failed  to  accomplish.  Turn 
back  with  me  again  to  April  2,  191 7,  and  let  me  quote  the  exact 
words  of  President  Wilson  in  his  war  message.  He  said,  "We  are 
entering  this  war  to  crush  militarism,  to  regard  treaties  as  sacred 
obligations,  to  save  the  world  from  being  dominated  by  the  arbitrary 
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choices  of  self-constituted  masters.  This  is  a  War  to  end  War  and 
make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy."  It  took  a  master  of  words, 
a  great  historian,  and  the  most  scholarly  President  we  ever  had  to 
formulate  that  statement,  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  then 
accepted  as  true.  But  now,  it  requires  no  more  than  a  mere  college 
student  to  prove  that  the  whole  program  failed.  We  did  not  accom- 
plish the  things  we  set  out  to  do. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  lesson  this  teaches  for  the  future.  Under 
the  stress  and  strain  of  future  world  events,  goaded  on  by  mili- 
taristic propaganda,  excited  by  imagined  affronts  to  our  national 
honor,  these  and  other  contributing  causes  may  lead  us  to  the  brink 
of  another  disaster.  One  never  knows  when  a  storm  will  break.  We 
may  then  have  a  leader  as  great  as  Wilson,  reasons  as  earnest  and 
plausible,  ideals  as  noble.  Let  us  hope  that  all  America  has  had 
the  failure  of  the  World  War  burned  so  deeply  into  her  conscience 
that  she  remembers  that  war  fails.  Let  us  turn  and  put  in  its  place 
such  things  as  The  League  of  Nations,  The  World  Court,  or  Arbi- 
tration.   These  are  the  true  instruments  of  justice,  and  civilization. 
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Anthony,  Mark,  99 

Appeal  to  straight  thinking,  235-236 

Appearance,  275-276 

Approach,  277-278 

Argument,  explanation  preferable  to, 

395 

Argumentative  speaking   (See  "Per- 
suasion," "Persuasive  speeches") 
Aristocracy  in  Thinking,  61,  312 
Arnold,  George,  321 
Art  of  Optimism,  The,  233 
Art  of  Writing  English,  The,  165 
Articulation,  15,  318-321 
Association,  principle  of,  175-177 
as  mnemonic  device,  331 


Assuring  safety,  66-67,  255-258 
Attention,  203-204,  222-225 

breaking  continuity  of,  330 

holding  attention,  45 

in  exposition,  80 

invites  attention,  283 

secured  by  variety,  338-339 
Audience,  adaptation  to,  75-76 

allowing  to   draw   inference,   233- 
235 

attitude  toward  speaker,  209-210 

attitude  toward  subject,  210-21 1 

do  not  oppose,  215-216 

effect  of,  213-215 

implanting  a  wish  to  believe,  218- 
220 

individual  in,  208 

intelligence  of,  211-212 

introduction  on  level  of,  96 

motivation,  205-239 

obligations  of,  425 

speaker's  recognition  of,  424 
Austin,  Leland,  426 
Authority,  finding,  53-54 

for  pronunciation,  353 

of  speaker,  26 

rhetorical  device,  227-230 
Averse  gesture,  289 
Avoiding  a  statement  of  the  purpose, 
90 

Babies,  The,  60 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  316 

Beauty  of  sounds,  354 

Beck,  James  M.,  239 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  108,  147,  233 

Behaviorism,  231 

Belief,  191-203 

and  understanding,  193 

and  wishing,  200-201 

avoid  attacking  established  belief, 
216-218 

established  without  our  awareness, 
192 

implanting  desire  for,  218-220 

process  of  changing,  198 

relation  to  action,  195 
Bernays,  Edward  L.,  132 
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Blaine,  James  G.,  318,  344 
Body,  unity  in  delivery,  336 

use  in  public  speaking,  271-297 
Bok,  Edward  William,  109 
Borchers,  Gladys,  144 
Bowers,  Claude  G.,  338 
Boyhood  the  Greatest  Asset,  36 
Broken  Bulwark,  A,  268 
Brooks,  Phillips,  315 
Bryan,  William  Jennings,  27,  42,  251, 

252,  273 
Budd,  Ralph,  314 
Burgoyne's  Surrender,  315 
Burke,  Edmund,  8 
Burnham,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  104 

Calisthenics,  295 

Call  for  the  orders  of  the  day,  motion 

to,  403 
Cambridge  University,  350 
Campus  topics,  as  speech  subjects,  22 
Canby,  H.  S.,  142 
Centering,  337-338 
Chairman,  411-424 
duties  in  public  speaking  meeting, 

412,  417-419 
introducing  a  speaker,  362-364 
qualifications  of,  413-415 
animation,  414-415 
master  of  situation,  415 
patience,  414 

plan  ahead  of  the  group,  413-414 
speaker's  recognition  of,  424 
Chairmanship,  of  a  deliberative  body, 
411-419 
of  a  public  speaking  program,  419- 
424 
courtesies  of  the  platform,  422- 

423 

invitations  to  speak,  419-420 

setting,  420-422 
Challenge  to  College  Students,  The, 

149,  312 
Character,  250-251 
Charmides,  320 
Chart  of  motions,  408 
Charts,  in  exposition,  77 
Choice  of  words,  150-154 
Chronological  outline,  118 
Cicero,  4,  251,  395 
Clapp,  J.  M.,  140 
Class  outlines,  129-132 
Classroom,  choosing  subjects  for,  21- 

22 
criticism,  5,  7 
practice,  4 


Clay,  Henry,  8 

Clearness  of  presentation,  73-75 
Clemens,  Samuel,  60 
Clenched  gesture,  290-291 
Climactic  conclusion,  107-108 
Climax,  340-342 

in  speech  composition,  158 
Cole,  Enid,  no 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  384 
Committees,  motion  to  refer  to,  404 

reports  of,  399 
Commonplaces,  329 
Comparison  and  contrast,  developing 

the  paragraph  by,  147 
Complimentary  conclusion,  109 
Complimentary  introduction,  101-102 
Composition  for  College  Students,  164 
Conclusion,  106-110 

kinds  of,  climactic,  107-108 

complimentary,  109 

conditional,  108 

good-fellowship,  109 

hortatory,  108 

illustrative,  109 

personal,  109 

refutative,  109 

repetitive,  108 

summary,  107 
length  of,  106 
Conditional  conclusion,  108 
Conditional  introduction,  102 
Congress,  63 

Houses  of,  397 
Congress  of  \Vienn-a,  41 
Connectives,  in  exposition,  74 
Consider  informally,  motion  to,  405 
Continuity  writing,  381 
Contrast,   developing   the   paragraph 

by,  147 
Conventions  in  language,  345-346 
Conversation,  205 

Conwell,  Russell  H.,  84-85,  233,  365 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  42,  387 
Corwin,  Tom,  262 
Cotton,  the  Comer-Stone  of  Slavery, 

104 
Count  von  Luckner,  276 
Courtesies  of  platform,  422-423 
Courtesy,  speeches  of,  378 
Criticism,  classroom,  5,  7 

importance  of,  9 
Curiosity  in  entertainment,  66 
Curtis,  Benjamin  R,  no 
Curtis,   George  William,  60-61,  230, 

315,  3i8 
Cushing's  Manual,  397 
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Darrow,  Clarence,  310 

Dean,  James  J,  306 

"Debatable"  motions,  407 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  49 

Defense  of  President  Johnson,  A,  110 

Delayed  response,  84,  91 

Delivery,  connection  with  language, 

37 

general  principles  of,  326-344 

in  expository  speaking,  79 

in  public  speaking,  271-344 

in  using  visual  aids,  77-78 

methods  of,  326-329 
Demosthenes,    4,   241,    251,    271-272, 

274 
De  Oratore,  395 
Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  310 
Desire  for  approval,  178-179 
Dialects  in  the  United  States,  351-353 
Dictionary,  The,  348-350 

not   source   of   correct  pronuncia- 
tion, 348-349 
Discussion,  group,  388-390 

informal,  386-396 
Dolch,  E.  W.,  151 
Dollar  Chasing,  39-40 
Dowson,  Ernest,  313 
Drama  in  America  Today,  The,  324 
Dryden,     translation     of    Plutarch's 
Lives,  271-272 

Education  and   Training  for  Social 

Work,  132 
Effective  Speaking,  243 
Elaboration  of  detail,  developing  the 

paragraph  by,  146 
Elegance,    in    after-dinner    speaking, 

369 
Eleventh  Commandment,  The,  325 
Embellishment  of  language,  82-83 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  328 
Emotion,  in  public  speaking,  223-225 
Empathy,  273 
Emphasis,  157 

arrangement  of  words,  159 

importance  of,  307 

place  in  paragraph,  158 

place  in  sentence,  159 

variety  in  degree,  158 
Ends   of   speaking,   62-65    (See   also 

"Speech  purposes") 
English  Theory  and  Practice,  142 
Entertainment,  choice  of  subject  mat- 
ter, 68 

relation  to  other  purposes,  68 

speeches  of,  65-69 


Essay  on  Criticism,  113 

Ethical  standards  in  public  speaking, 

212-213 
Eulogy  at  His  Brother's  Grave,  318 
Eulogy  of  President  Garfield,  318 
Euphony,  160-162 
Evidence,  paragraph  of  presentation 

of,  148-149 
Evolution,  28-29,  199-200 
Exaggeration,  85-86 
Example,  183 
Execution  of  a  gesture,  291 
Explanations,  for  entertainment,  376- 

378 
in  business,  375"37o 
Exposition,  connectives  in,  74 
relation  to  persuasion,  88-89 
Expository  speeches,  69-80 
delivery  in,  79 
subjects  of,  70 

entity,  72 

process,  70-71 

proposition,  71 

relationship,  71-72 
Extempore  speaking,  328-329 
Eyes,  in  physical  expression,  283-284 
looking  at  audience,  12-13,  284 

Facetiousness,  incidental,  260-261 
Facial  expression,  281-283 

in  expository  speaking,  79 
Facilitation  of  response,  213-215 
Factors  in  human  motivation,  205-209 

implanting  new,  205-206 

use  of  accepted  formulae,  207-208 

use  of  new,  206-207 

vital,  222-225 
Faith,  need  of,  218 
Figures  of  speech,  164-166 

hyperbole,  165 

metaphor,  165 

metonomy,  165 

simile,  165 
Fitz,  Rachel  K.,  324-325 
Flickering  Flames  of  Idealism,  no 
Fluency,  12,  151,  321-323 
Force  of  voice,  298,  307-309 
Ford,  Henry,  228 
Foundation  of  the  Labor  Movement, 

The,  105 
Frank,  Glenn,  316-317,  328 
French  Academy,  351 
Friendliness  of  speaker,  251-253 
Fulkerson,  Roe,  39-40 
Function  of  speech,  351 
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Garfield,  James  A.,  344 
General  introduction,  102 
General  Motors,  88 
General  premises,  37 
General  reading,  32 
Gesture,  287-294 

kinds  of  hand,  288-290 

lines  and  planes,  286 

parts  of,  290-293 
Get     Facts;      Look      Far;      Think 

Through,  320 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  242 
Gompers,  Samuel,  228 
Good-fellowship,  13 

conclusion  of,  109 

introduction  of,  101,  325 
Good-will,  speeches  of,  373-375 

toward  the  organization,  374 

toward  the  speaker,  373 

usefulness  in  persuasion,  90 
Grace,  Eugene  E.,  338 
Grady,  Henry,  264 
Grant,  U.  S.,  262-263 
Great  Britain,  395 
Green,  J.  R.,  75 
Group  discussion,  388-391 

Habit,  speech  as,  299-301 
Hands,  in  physical  expression,  287 
kinds  of  gestures,  288-291 

averse,  289 

clenched,  290-291 

index,  289-290 

prone,  289 

supine,  288 
parts  of  gestures,  290-293 

accent,  291-292 

execution,  291 

preparation,  290 

withdrawal,  292 
Hanley,  Miles  L.,  354 
Harding,  Warren  G.,  327 
Harvard  University,  354 
Hayworth,  Donald,  255 
Head,  use  of  in  physical  expression, 

281-286 
Henry,  Patrick,  297 
Historical  introduction,  101 
Hobbies,  32 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jr.,  307 
Hortatory  conclusion,  108 
Hortatory  introduction,  103 
House  of  Commons,  397 
Houses  of  Congress,  397 
How  to  Succeed,  146 
Hughes,  Bishop,  229 


Human  motivation,  175-205 
factors  in,  177-187 

desire  for  approval,  178-179 

example,  183 

internal  factors,  185-189 
mental  factors,  185 
physical  well-being,  185 

loyalty,  182 

non-social  environmental  factors, 
184 

rivalry,  184 

shame,  179 

sympathy,  179-180 

unquestioned  premises,  180-182 
first  hand  experience,  189 
language,  190 

observation,  190 
Humor,  254-268 
dangers  in  the  use  of,  264-266 

loss  of  confidence  in  speaker,  265 

overconcentration,  265-266 

overuse,  265 
functions  of,  261-264 

administering  a  rebuke,  262-263 

amplification,  264 

evading  an  issue,  262 

ridiculing,  263 

securing  sympathy,  263-264 
in  after-dinner  speeches,  368 
in  introductions,  97 
nature  of,  255-260 
two  ways  of  using  in  speeches,  260- 

261 
value  of,  254-255 
Hutchins,  Robert  M.,  85 
Hyde,  W.  Dewitt,  233 

Ideals  of  19 17,  426-430 
Identifying  the  response,  83-84 
Illustrative  conclusion,  109 
Illustrative  introduction,  103 
Impressive  speeches,  80-87 

confused  with  persuasive  speaking, 
81 

embellishment  of  language  in,  82- 

83 
exaggeration  in,  85-86 

identifying  the  response  in,  83-85 

intimacy  and  sincerity  in,  87 

nature  of,  81 

subject  matter  of,  81-82 
Impromptu  speaking,  326 
Incidental  facetiousness,  260-261 
Incongruity,  256 
Inconsistency,  197-198 
Index  gesture,  289-290 
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Individual  in  the  audience,  208-215 
attitude  toward  speaker,  209-210 
attitude  toward  subject,  2 10-21 1 
intelligence  of,  211-212 
Inflection,  311-313 
Influencing  Human  Behavior,  231 
Informal  discussion,  386-396 
Ingersoll,  Robert,  284,  306,  318 
Inspiration,  speeches  of,  364-367 
Institutes  of  Oratory,  139,  284-286 
Intelligence,  of  audience,  211-212 
Interestingness,  45 

Internal   factors  of  motivation,  185- 
189 
mental  factors,  185 
physical  well-being,  185 
interruptions  in  exposition,  80 
Intimacy,  14,  79,  342-343 
in  impressive  speeches,  87 
in  radio  speaking,  382 
Introducing  a  speaker,  362-364 
Introduction,  The,  95-103 
characteristics  of,  96-100 
attractive,  97 
audience  level,  96 
direct,  96-97 
modest,  98-99 

provide    favorable    background, 
99-100 
kinds,  100-103 

complimentary,  101-102 
conditional,  102 
general,  102 
good-fellowship,  101 
historical,  101 
hortatory,  103 
illustrative,  103 
partitioning,  100-101 
personal,  102 
reference  to  occasion,  103 
refutative,  103 
length  of,  95-96 
purpose  of,  95 
Items   of   subject  matter,   achieving 
reality  in,  220 
arrangement    in    speeches    of    an- 
nouncement, 360 
defined,  36 
density  of,  58 
kinds  of,  37 
qualities  of, 

acceptability  to  audience,  44 
easily  understood,  41-42 
interesting,  45 
pertinent,  45-46 
significant,  43 


Items  of  subject  matter — (Cont.) 
selection  and  arrangement  of,  127 
use  in  introduction,  97 

Jesus  as  a  Teacher,  316-317 
Joan  of  Arc,  338 

John  Brown  and  the  Spirit  of  Fifty 
Nine,  82 

Kahn,  Otto  H.,  230 

Kane,  E.  A.,  140 

Keats,  John,  82 

Keys  to  Success,  The,  109 

Killefer,  Frances,  149,  312 

Kinds  of  conclusions,  107-110 

climactic,  107-108 

complimentary,  109 

conditional,  108 

good-fellowship,  109 

hortatory,  108 

illustrative,  109 

personal,  109 

refutative,  109 

repetitive,  108 

summary,  107 
Kinds  of  hand  gestures,  288-291 

averse,  289 

clenched,  290-291 

index,  289-290 

prone,  289 

supine,  288 
Kinds  of  introductions,  100-104 

complimentary,  101-102 

conditional,  102 

general,  102 

good-fellowship,  101 

historical,  101 

hortatory,  103 

illustrative,  103 

partitioning,  100-101 

personal,  102 

reference  to  occasion,  103 

refutative,  103 
Kinds  of  speeches,  classified  as  to  oc- 
casion, 

after-dinner,  368-371 

announcement,  359-361 

explanations      for     entertainment, 
376-378 

explanations  in  business,  375-376 

good-will,  373-375 

in  support  of  enterprise,  371-373 

inspiration,  364-367 

introduction,  362-364 

radio  speeches,  381-385 

sales  talks,  380 

of  courtesy,  378 
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INDEX 


Kinds  of   speeches,  classified   as  to 
purpose, 
entertainment,  65-69 
exposition,  69-80 
impressiveness,  80-87 
persuasion,  87-92 

Labor  Question,  The,  105 
Lamia,  82 

Langdon,  Herschel,  268 
Language,  as  source  of  motivation, 
190- 191 

conventions  in,  345-346 

embellishment  of,  82-83 

in  public  speaking,  138-172 

means  of  developing  skill  in,  139- 
141 

skill  in,  27 

value  of  skill  in,  138 
Larynx,  298,  302-303,  319 
Laughter,  254 

Lay  on  the  table,  motion  to,  403-404 
Leadership,  182-184,  248 
Leadership  of  Educated  Men,   The, 

230 
Lenroot,  I.  L.,  105 
Lewis,  E.  St.  Elmo,  338 
Library,  source  of  subjects,  32-33 

use  of,  50-53 
Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry   Clay, 

171 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  140 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  no 
Lines  and  planes  in  gesture,  286 
Literary  societies,  8 
Logical  outline,  120-121 
Lowden,  Frank,  385 
Loyalty,  182 

Main  motion,  406-407 

Main  points,    formulating  the,    126- 

127 
Main  purpose  in  a  speech,  63 
Man  with  the  Hoe,  The,  275 
Manchester,  F.  A.,  164 
Manuscript,  use  of,  327-328 
Maps,  in  exposition,  77 
Markham,  Edwin,  275 
Marx,  Karl,  49,  217 
Mayo,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  385 
Meiklejohn,  J.  M.  D.,  165 
Memorial  Day,  307 
Memorization,  of  outlines,  329-333 

of  quotations,  229 

of  speeches,  326-327 


Memorization — {Continued) 

procedure  for,  334-335 

verbatim,  333"336 
Memory,  cultivation  of,  334-335 
Mencken,  H.  L.,  355 
Metaphor,  165 
Metonomy,  165 
Mills,  Blossom,  no 
Mind  at  Mischief,  The,  231 
Minutes,  reading,  correction  and  ap- 
proval of,  399 
Mirabeau,  275 
Mirror,  use  of  in  practicing  technique, 

294-295 
Mnemonics,  329-336 
Moderation,  343 
Modern    Advertising    in    its    Effect 

upon  Public  Tastes,  no 
Modern  Eloquence,  262 
Modesty,  in  introductions,  98-99 

in  speaker,  247-248 
Motions,  chart  of,  408 

main  motion,  406-407 

order  and  characteristics  of,  407- 
410 

to  adjourn,  401-402 

to  amend,  405 

to  call  for  the  orders  of  the  day, 
403 

to  consider  informally,  405 

to  lay  on  the  table,  403-404 

to  object  to  the  consideration  of  a 
question,  406 

to  postpone,  405 

to  reconsider,  405-406 

to  refer  to  a  committee,  404-405 

to  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  402-403 

to  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege, 
402 

to  substitute,  405 

to  take  from  the  table,  404 

to  vote  on  the  previous  question, 

Motivation,  accomplished  in  introduc- 
tion, 99-100 
factors  in,  177-189 

desire  for  approval,  178-179 

example,  183 

internal  factors,  185-189 
mental  factors,  185-186 
physical  well-being,  185 

loyalty,  182 

non-social  environmental  factors, 
184 

rivalry,  184 

shame,  179 
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Motivation —  (  Continued  ) 
factors  in — (Continued) 
sympathy,  179-180 
unquestioned  premises,  180-182 
manipulation  of  factors  of,  205-209 
implanting  new  factors  of,  205- 

206 
use  of  accepted   formulae,  207- 

208 
use  of  new  factors  of,  206-207 
securing  audience,  205-238 
Mott,  J.  R.,  36 

Movement,  making  it  meaningful,  13- 
14 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of 

Speech,  411 
Naturalness,  274-275 
Nervous  tension,  246-247 
New  business,  399-400 
New  England  Weather,  147 
New  South,  The,  264 
Non-social  environmental  factors  of 

motivation,   184 
Northwestern  University,  384-385 
"Nose  for  news,"  53 
Note-taking,  55-56 
Nucleus  word,  304,  308,  337 

Object  to  the  consideration  of  a  ques- 
tion, motion  to,  406 
Objectivity,  242-243 
Obligations  of  the  audience,  425 
Occasions  for  formal  speeches,  359- 

385 
O'Neill,  J.  M.,  351 
Opposition,  dealing  with,  394-396 
Order,  of  phrases,  154 

of  words,  154 
Order  of  business,  398-400 

new  business,  399-400 

reading,    correction,    approval     of 
minutes,  399 

reports  of  committees,  399 

unfinished  business,  399 
Orderliness,  in  outlines,  116-117 
Orders  of  the  day,  motion  to  call  for, 

4°3. 

Organizing  a  speech,  place  of  out- 
line,  112-113 

Originality,  56-57 

Outline  of  Careers:  a  Practical  Guide 
to  Achievement  by  Thirty-Eight 
Eminent  Americans,  An,  132 

Outline,  class  outline,  129-134 
clearness  of,  15 


Outline —  (  Continued) 
development  of, 

determine  kind  of  conclusion,  127 
determine   kind   of   introduction, 

127   > 
determine     underlying    purpose, 

126 
formulate    main  points,    126-127 
formulate   specific  purpose,    126 
prepare    phrasing    and    sentence 

structure,  128 
select  items  of  subject  matter,  127 
work  out  transitions,  127-128 
grouping  material  for  effectiveness, 

117 
in  speech  composition,  155-156 
main  points  in,  113-115 
equal  in  value,  115 
number  of,  114-115 
need  for,  129 
orderly,  116 

place  of  in  a  speech,  112-113 
principles  of,  113-117 
relation  to  clearness,  133 
unity  in,  115-116 
Outlining,  methods  of, 
chronological,  118 
division  into  classes,  119 
logical,  120-121 

psychological  effectiveness,  122-123 
topical,  123-125 
Overstreet,  H.  A.,  231 
Oxford  University,  350 

Page,  Kirby,  96 

Panama  Canal,  70 

Paragraph  construction,   145-149 

comparison  and  contrast,  147 

elaboration  of  detail,  146 

presentation  of  evidence,  148-149 

qualification,  148 

repetition,  146 
Parliamentary    procedure,   397-410 

manuals  used  in,  397 

misuse  of,  398 

motion,  the,  400-407 

order  of  business,  398-400 

purpose  of,  397 

table  of  motions,  408 

usefulness  of,  398 
Parson,  Hubert,  104 
Partitioning  introduction,  100- 101 
Parts  of  hand  gestures,  290-293 

accent,  291-292 

execution,  291 
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Parts      of     hand      gestures — (Con- 
tinued) 

preparation,  290 

withdrawal,  292 
Parts  of  a  speech,  95-112 
Pause,  The,  305 

Peirrot  of  the  Minute,  The,  313 
Perfect  Manhood,  The,  233 
Personal  conclusion,  109 
Personal  introduction,  102 
Personality,  in  radio  speaking,  383 

of  the  speaker,  248-249 
Persuasion,  arranging  arguments  for, 
117 

measure  of  success  in,  90-91 

principles  of  a  rhetorical  approach, 
215-227 

relation  to  other  purposes,  88-89 
Persuasive  speeches,  87-92 
Phillips,  A.  E.,  243 
Phillips,  Wendell,  81-82,  104,  105,  230, 

233,  241,  251,  325,  340-342 
Phrase,  149-151 

unit  in  pronunciation,  346 
Phrasing,  16-17,  304-307 
Physical  expression,  appearance,  275 

approach,  277-278 

climax  in,  340 

gestures,  287-294 

hands,  287 

liveliness  of,  11-12 

planes  and  lines,  286 

posture,  278-279 

practicing  technique  in,  294-295 

transitions,  279-281 

unified  with  voice,  336-337 

use  of  body,  271-297 

use  of  head,  281-285 
Pitch,  298,  3II-3I3 
Pitt,  William,  251 
Plagiarism,  56-57 
Planes  and  lines  in  gesture,  286 
Platform,  courtesies  of,  422-423 

position  on,  16 
Plea  for  his  Race,  A,  307 
Pleasant  state  of  consciousness,  65-67 
Plutarch,  4 

Plutarch's  Lives,  271-272 
Poffenberger,  Albert  T.,  194-195 
Political  Debates  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
171 
Pope,  Alexander,  113,  345 
Porter,  Horace,  36-37 
Post  Office  Department,  70 
Postpone,  motion  to,  405 


Posture,  14,  278-279 

Practice,  in  physical  expression,  294- 

295 
overcoming  stage-fright,  244-245 
Preparation  of  a  gesture,  290 
Presentation  of  evidence,  developing 

the  paragraph  by,  148-149 
Press  and  the  Government,  The,  104- 

Principles  of  Economics,  231 
Principles  of  pronunciation,  353-355 
Privilege,  rise  to  a  question  of,  402 
Privileged  motions,  400-401 

to  adjourn,  401-402 

to  call  for  orders  of  the  day,  403 

to  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  402-403 

to  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege, 
402 
Prone  gesture,  289 
Pronunciation,  345-355 

authority  for,  353 

current  misunderstandings  regard- 
ing, 346-348 

of  articles,  355 

principles  of,  353-355 

spelling  pronunciation,  355 

standard  of,  350-353 

stressed  forms,  346-347 

unstressed  forms,  346-347 
Proposition,  gaining  support  for,  390 

gradual  development  of,  393 

hold  attention  to,  393-394 

knowledge  of,  391 

omit  details,  393 

presentation  of,  392-393 
Psychology  in  Advertising,  194-195 
Psychology  of  the  speaker,  240-253 

friendliness,  251-253 

modesty,  247-248 

objectivity,  242-243 

personality,  248-249 

reputation,  249-251 

sincerity,  240-242 

stage- fright,  243-247 
Public  meetings,  411-425 

preparation  for,  412-413 

presiding  over,  415-419 
Public  Speaking,  56,  196,  203 
Public    speaking,    characteristics    of, 
11-18 

compared  with  effectiveness  of  con- 
versation, 205 

emotion  in,  223-225 

ethical  standards  in,  212-213 

language  in,  138-172 

practice  in,  9 
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Public   speaking — (Continued) 

social  control,  178 

value  of,  3-5,  22 
Public  speaking  program,  chairman- 
ship of,  419-424 

setting  for,  420-422 
Purpose  in  a  speech,  62 

avoiding  a  statement  of,  90 

determining  the  underlying,   126 

formulating  the  specific,  126 

main,  63 

subsidiary,  63 

unjustified,  63 

Qualification,    developing    the    para- 
graph by,  148 
Quality  of  voice,  315-317 
significance  of,  298-299 
Quintilian,  139,  284-286,  295 
Quotations,  use  of,  57-58,  227-229 

Racial  well-being,  177-178,  186 
Radio  speeches,  381-385 

suggestions  for,  383-385 
Rate,  16,  323 
Reader's  Guide,  51 
Reading  and  Word  Meanings,  151 
Reading  from  a  manuscript,  327-328 
Realities,  deal  with,  220-222 
Reconsider,  motion  to,  405-406 
Redfield,  William  C,  320 
Refer  to  a  committee,  motion  to,  404- 

405 
Reference   to  occasion,   introduction 

of,  103 
Refutative  conclusion,  109 
Refutative  introduction,  103 
Regulation  and   Taxation  of  Motor 

Vehicles,  314 
Repetition,  developing  the  paragraph 

by,  146 
Repetitive  conclusion,  108 
Reports  of  committees,  399 
Reputation  of  speaker,  249-251 
Research,    general    information    and 
experience,  47-49 
handling  of  printed  sources,  53-55 
library  investigation,  50-53 
note-taking,  55-56 
obligation  of  speaker  to  audience, 

35 
purposive,  50-56 
sources  of  subject  matter,  46-55 
Response,  delayed,  84,  91 
identifying,  83-84 
to  persuasive  speeches,  87 


Revision,  166-167 

Revolt  of  Youth,  The,  230 

Rhetorical  devices,  227-239 

admission,  236 

allowing  audience  to  draw  infer- 
ence, 233-235 

analogy,  231-233 

appeal  to  straight  thinking,  235 

authority,  227-230 

manufacturing  unquestioned  prem- 
ises, 236-238 
Rhythm,  162-163,  317-318 
Rise  to  a  point  of  order,  motion  to, 

402-403 
Rise  to  a  question  of  privilege,  mo- 
tion to,  402 
Rivalry,  184 

Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  397 
Robinson,  Maurice  G.,  325 
Rogers,  Will,  228 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  27,  97,  221,  242, 

251,  252,  387 
Rosalind,  316 
Roses  and  Drums,  384 
Ross,  Edward  A.,  231 

Sadler,  William  S.,  231 

Sales  talks,  380 

Sandberg,  Glenn  B.,  309 

Satisfying  curiosity,  66 

Scholar  in  a  Republic,  230,  233,  325 

Schwa  vowel,  347,  355 

Schwab,  Charles  M,,  146,  224-225 

Scientific  thinking,  201-202 

Scott,  F.  W.,  164 

Scott,  Walter  Dill,  384-385 

Seabaugh,  D.  Rusby,  260 

Securing     response,     in     persuasive 

speeches,  87 
Self-preservation,  177-178,  186 
Sentence,  casting,  141-145 

complex,  142 

compound,  142 

exclamation,  144 

length  of,  144-145 

loose,  143 

periodic,  143 

rhetorical  command,  144 

rhetorical  question,  143 

simple,  142 

transition,  144 
Setting  for  public  speaking  program, 
420-422 

choice  of  hall,  421 

heating,  421 

lighting,  422 
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Setting  for  public  speaking  program 
—  (Continued) 

seating,  421 

size  of  hall,  421 

ventilation,  421 
Shakespeare,  William,  99,  349 
Shame,  179 
Short  History  of  the  English  People, 

75 
Silence,  value  of,  387-388 
Silent  hesitation,  322 
Simile,  165 
Sincerity,  in  impressive  speeches,  87 

of  the  speaker,  240-242 
Smile,    symbol   of   friendliness,   252- 

253 
Smith,  Alfred,  387 
Social  control,  178 

Social  Origin  and  Function  of  Laugh- 
ter, The,  255 
Social  and   Political   Responsibility, 

A,  260 
Social  Psychology,  214 
Soft  palate,  319 

Speaker,  attitude  of  audience  toward, 
209-210 
recognition  of  chairman  and  audi- 
ence, 424 
reputation  of,  249-251 
Speaking  in  Public,  287-288 
Specific  instances,  defined,  37 
Speech,  a  thing  of  habit,  299-301 
defined,  351 
function  of,  351 
improving,  301-304 
Speech  composition,   16,   138-172 
and  outlining,  128 
value  of,  169-170 
Speech  situation,  creating  a  real,  14- 

15 
ethical   standards  in,  212-213 
Speeches,  classified  as  to  occasion, 
after-dinner,  368-371 
announcement,  359-361 
explanations      for     entertainment, 

376-378 
explanations  in  business,  375-376 
good-will,  373-375 
in  support  of  enterprise,  371-373 
inspiration,  364-367 
introduction,  362-364 
of  courtesy,  378 
radio  speeches,  381-385 
sales  talks,  380 
Speeches,  classified  as  to  purpose, 
entertainment,  65-69 


Speeches — purpose —  ( Continued) 

exposition,  69-80 

impressiveness,  80-87 

persuasion,  87-92 
Spelling  pronunciation,  355 
Spillman,  Harry  Collins,  61,  312 
Stage- fright,  6,  151,  243-247,  303 
Standard  English,  350 
Standard  of  pronunciation,  350-353 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  275 
Stimulating  desire,  66 
Stimulus,  calls  for  response,  203-204 
Stock  methods  of  outlining, 

chronological,  118 

division  into  classes,  119 

logical,  120-121 

psychological  effectiveness,  122-123 

topical,  123-125 
Straight  thinking,  appeal  to,  235-236 
Stressed  forms  of  pronunciation,  346- 

347 
Strong  forms  in  pronunciation,  346- 

347 
Study  of  Oral  Style,  A,  144 
Subject,  appropriate  to  occasion,  28 

attitude  of  audience  toward,  210- 
211 

availability  of  subject  matter  for, 
25-26 

avoid  antagonizing  audience,  28-29 

campus  topics,  22 

choice  of,  21-22 

definite  purpose,  23-24 

exposition,  70 

interesting,  26-27 

narrowing  the,  24-25 

qualities  of,  23-29 

sources  of, 
academic  interests,  31 
library,  32-33 
reading,  32 

vacation  activities,  31-32 
work,  30 

worth  attention,  23 
Subject  matter,  15 

availability  of,  25-26 

density  of,  58 

entertainment,  68 

for  conclusion,  127 

for  introduction,  127 

importance  of,  35 

impressive  speeches,  81-82 

in  radio  speaking,  381 

items  of,  defined,  36 
kinds  of,  37 
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Subject   matter — (Continued) 

sources  of,  46-51 
general  information  and  experi- 
ence, 47 
reading,  50-51 
Subsidiary  motions,  400-401 

to  amend,  405 

to  consider  informally,  405 

to  lay  on  the  table,  403-404 

to  object  to  the  consideration  of  a 
question,  406 

to  postpone,  405 

to  reconsider,  405-406 

to  refer  to  a  committee,  404-405 

to  substitute,  405 

to  take  from  the  table,  404 

to  vote  on  the  previous  question,  404 
Subsidiary  purposes  in  a  speech,  63 
Substitute,  motion  to,  405 
Summary  conclusion,  107 

importance  of  in  exposition,  74-75 
Supine  gesture,  288 
Sympathy,  179-180 

Taft,  William  Howard,  263 

Take  from  the  table,  motion  to,  404 

Talley,  Judge  Alfred  J.,  310 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  231 

Technique,  acquiring  of,  3-4,  6-7 

practice  of,  5,  273-274,  294-295,  309 
Textbook,  value  of,  8 
Things  That  Are  Caesar's,  The,  306 
Thinking,  scientific,  201-202 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  164 
Thoracic  cavity,  298 
Thorndike,  A.  H.,  262 
Time,  as  means  of  emphasis,  313-315 
Toastmaster,  duties  of,  370 
Toasts  and  Anecdotes,  263 
Topic  sentence,  145 
Topical  outline,  123-125 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  340-342 
Transitions,  279-281 
Tuft,  James  Hayden,  132 
Twain,  Mark,  147 

Unfinished  business,  399 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Com- 

t  pany,  384-385 
Unity,  as  a  principle  of  delivery,  336- 
337  . 

in  outline,  11 5-1 16 
University  of  Chicago,  85 
University  of  Wisconsin,  328 
Unquestioned  premises,   180-182 

in  scientific  thinking,  202 


Unquestioned  premises —  (  Continued ) 
relation  to  accepted  formulae,  207- 

208 
rhetorical  device,  236-238 
Unstressed    form    in    pronunciation, 
346-347 

Vacation  activities,  31-32 
Valley  of  Ignorance,  The,  309 
Variety,  in  delivery,  338-340 

in  conclusion,  95 

in  introduction,  95 

vocal,  307 
Vibrato,  311 
Vigor,  12,  337 

in  exposition,  79 
Wision  of  War  and  a  Vision  of  the 

Future,  284 
Visual  aids,  77 

in  sales  talks,  380 
Visualization  as  a  mnemonic  device, 

.331 
Vital  factors  of  motivation,  222-225 
Vocabulary,  acquiring  of,  151-154 
Vocal  bands,  298,  311 
Vocal  quality,  15-16 
Vocalization,  nature  of,  298 
Vocalized  hesitation,  322 
Voice,  climax  in,  340 

for  radio,  382 

force,  307-310 

improving,  301-304 

in  unity,  33^337 

liveliness  of,  13 

loudness,  303-304 

quality  of,  15-16,  298 

use  of  in  public  speaking,  298-325 
Vote  on  the  previous  question,  motion 
to,  404 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  307 
Watson,  John  B.,  231 
Watson,  J.  S.,  139 
Weak  forms,  346-347 
Weaver,  A.  T.,  337-351 
Webster,  Daniel,  8,  273 
Webster's    New   International    Dic- 
tionary, 348 
Wentworth,  Franklin  H.,  340 
Western  Reserve  University,  392 
Who's  Who  in  America,  51 
Why  Marry,  314 
Wilde,  Oscar,  320 
Williams,  Jesse  Lynch,  314 
Williamson,  A.  B.,  287-288 
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Wilson,  Woodrow,  no,  229,  273  Word  order,  154-155 

Winans,  James  A.,  56,  196,  203  Words,  pronunciation  of,  346-348 

Wise,  Rabbi,  229  Work,  source  of  subject  matter,  30 

Wishing  and  believing,  200-201  World  Drift,  231 

Woman,  36-37  Written  preparation,  326-328 

Woolbert,  Charles  Henry,  337  WTAM,  Cleveland,  338 
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